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Olympic  Games 
coverage  begins 
this  week 
(See  page  9) 

Battle  of 
the  Bay 
(See  page  12) 

AIDS  obits: 
Death  as 
a  rewrite 
(See  page  64) 
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Before  America  s  most  famous  sweetie. 


Fanny  Farmer,  early  i90()’s. 

Most  of  us  have  turned  to  her  from  time  to  time  for  a 
little  sweetness.  Fanny  Farmer,  one  of  Boston’s ,  and  the 
country’s, most  famous  cooks. 

But  years  before  America’s  favorite  Farmer  produced 
candy.  The  Boston  Globe  was  producing  culinary  news  from 
all  over  the  world. 

•  From  time  saving  recipes  to  money  saving  coupons.  From 
how  to  barbecue  to  tips  on  microwaving.  From  what  to  look 
for  in  canned  foods  to  how  to  can  your  own.  If  it  had  appetite 
appeal,  you  could  get  a  taste  of  it  in  The  Globe. 

Which  is  why  long  before  Fanny  Farmer  got  cooking,  you 
could  always  find  the  hottest  news  in  The  Boston  Globe. 

,  She  itoiiton  (globe 
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COLOR-FULL 
NEW  CHARACTERS  FOR 
YOUR  READERS. 


m  'j " 


P.O.  Box  190  •  San  Diego,  CA  92112 

Alaska,  California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect  (619)  293-1818 


lames  Stewart 


Add  Jim  Hummel's  award¬ 
winning  entertainment  caricatures 
to  your  newspaper.  Very  soon  after, 
you'll  be  able  to  paint  your 
readership  rosy.  ^ 

We're  prouo  to  offer 
Hummel  caricatures  in  black 
and  white  or  in  color  every 
week.  Order  our  Film  Close-up  ^ 
column  weekly  and  you'll 
automatically  receive  a  Nff 

Hummel  black-and-white  ^ 

caricature.  "T 

For  just  a  few  dollars  more, 
we'll  send  you  the  same  caricature 
in  color  through  our  AMERICAN 


Liv  Ullman 


SCENE  or  ENTERTAINMENT 
AND  MOVIE  packages. 
Order  our  Hummel  caricatures  as 
part  of  our  ColorFoto  Service. 
That's  the  same  ColorFoto  Service 
featuring  food,  travel  and  special 
PI  section  full-color  prints  and 
transparencies. 
Take  your  pick  of  the 
. option  that  suits  you 
best.  A  former  AP 
staffer,  Hummel's  work 
appears  regularly  in  the 
.  San  Jose  Mercury  News. 

L  For  a  dab  of  Hummel,  call 
Ir  800-445-4555*  toll-free  to  order. 


Dennis  Quaid 


Kodak 


MARY  ELLEN 


MARK 


“Color  or  black-and-white? 
One-twenty  or  35  mm?  These  are  only 
a  few  of  the  decisions  a  photojournalist 
has  to  make  today. 

“For  me,  one  decision  is  easy — 
Kodak  film.  Without  it,  I  couldn’t  make 


the  photographs  I  do. 


“I  shoot  color 
because  that’s  what  most 
magazines  want.  I  do 
black-and-white  because 
I  love  it.  Either  way, 

I’m  grateful  to  Kodak  for  I 
producing  films  that  see  the  way  I  see. 

“In  the  studio  and  location 
situations  that  are  controllable,  I  use 
120-size  Kodak  Ektachrome  64 
professional  film,  because  it  records 
with  precise  accuracy.  And  I  can  clip  it 
and  have  test  frames  back  from  the 
lab  in  only  an  hour. 

“If  I’m  off  in  Hong  Kong  or  the 
Philippines  for  The  Sunday  Times 
Magazine,  shooting  a  variety  of  subjects 
over  an  extended  period.  I’ll  use  35  mm 
Kodachrome  64  professional  film.  It’s 
extremely  reliable,  and  the  color  is 
absolutely  beautiful. 

“When  it  comes  to  black-and- 
white,  Tri-X  pan  film  is,  for  me,  the 
perfect  film.  I  like  the  way  it  prints  and 
the  way  it  reproduces  on  the  printed 
page.  In  20  years,  it’s  never  let  me 
down.” 


New  York,  Ektachrome  64  professional  film 


Florida.  Kodachrome  64  professional  film 


Seattle,  Kodak  Tri-X  pan  film 


Bombay,  Kodachrome  64  professional  film 


Kodak  professional  film. 


Choice  of  the  world’s  top  photographers. 


e  Ecntntan  Kodak  Company,  I9S7 
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By  Doug  Borgstedt 


FEBRUARY 

18-20— Arkansas  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

18- 21 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention, 

Balitmore. 

19- 21 — Economics  and  the  '88  Election,  Conference  for  Journalists,  Co¬ 

sponsored  by  the  Foundation  for  American  Communications  and  the 
Gannett  Foundation,  Asilomar  Conference  Center,  Pacific  Grove, 
Calif. 

25-27— South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Winter  Meeting,  Hyatt  Regency, 
Greenville. 

25- 27— Georgia  Press  Association  Press  Institute,  Atlanta. 

26- 28 — Alabama  Press  Association  Winter  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 

Marriott  Hotel,  Huntsville. 

27- 29— Great  Lakes/Midstates  Newspaper  Conference,  Holiday  Inn  City 

Center,  Chicago. 

28- 3/1— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Key  Executives  Con- 

fence,  Four  Seasons  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

28-3/3 — Inland  Daily  Press  Assocation,  Rancho  Bernardo,  San  Diego. 

MARCH 

4-5 — Missouri  Press  Photographers  Association,  Convention,  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

9-12 — National  Newspaper  Association,  27th  Annual  Government  Affairs 
Conference,  Hyatt  Regency,  Washington,  D  C. 

12- 15 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Houston. 

13- 15 — First  Amendment  Congress,  Marriott  City  Center,  Denver. 

13-16— ANPA  Total  Newspaper  Conference,  St,  Petersburg. 

16-18— Illinois  Press  Association,  Annual  Ad  Managers  Convention,  Shera¬ 
ton  Inn,  Springfield. 

18- 19— Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers'  Association, 

50th  Sales  Conference,  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

19- 24 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Midyear  Meeting,  Hotel  Santo 

Domingo,  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic. 

20- 22 — Central  States  Circulation  Manager's  Association.  Spring  Confer¬ 

ence,  Galt  House,  Louisville. 

20-22— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Production  Confer¬ 
ence,  Colony  Square  Hotel,  Atlanta. 

APRIL 

6- 8— America  East  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge  &  Convention  Center, 

Hershey,  Pa. 

7- 9 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Spring  Meeting,  Talla- 

hasee. 

8- 9— Michigan  Press  Association,  Classified  Advertising  Conference,  Cla¬ 

rion  Hotel,  Lansing. 

10-13— Newspaper  Research  Council,  General  Conference,  Doubletree  Inn, 
Monterey,  Calif. 

13-16 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Advertising  Conference,  Shera¬ 
ton  Plaza,  Chicago. 

16-19— Interstate  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Harrah's,  Atlantic  City. 


Semhuirs!  Workshops!  Clinics 

FEBRUARY 

28-3/2— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies  Writing  CenteriMAC 
TRAC  —  Intermediate  and  Advanced,  St.  Petersburg. 

MARCH 

3-4 — ANPA,  Negotiating  Strategy  Seminar:  Salaried  Units,  San  Diego. 
7-9 — ANPA,  Advanced  Management  Workshop.  Los  Angeles. 

13-16 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  The  Editorial  Page,  Shreveport,  La. 

13- 18 — The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies  Writing  Center:  Copy  Editing, 

St.  Petersburg. 

14- 18 — Gannett  Center  for  Media  Studies,  Technology  Studies  Seminar, 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

18-29— Mid  America  Press  Institute,  Photos  and  Photo  Editing,  St.  Louis. 
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About  Awards 


Golden  Pen  Award.  The  International  Federation  of 
Newspaper  Publishers,  known  by  its  French  initials, 
FlEJ,  has  awarded  its  annual  Golden  Pen  of  Freedom 
prize  to  Naji  al-Ali,  a  Palestinian  cartoonist  then  living  in 
London,  who  was  murdered  last  year  by  an  unidentified 
gunman. 

FIEJ’s  1988  press  freedom  prize  is  the  first  in  27  years  to 
be  given  either  to  an  Arab  or  a  cartoonist  and  is  the  second 
awarded  posthumously. 


Football  writers  honored.  The  Professional  Football 
Writers  of  America  named  the  winners  of  its  1987  writ¬ 
ing  contest: 

Chris  Dufresne,  Los  Angeles  Times,  first  place,  a.m. 
news;  Ed  Meyer,  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal,  first 
place,  p.m.  news;  Bob  Dolgan,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer,  first  place,  column;  and  Bryan  Burwell,  New  York 
Daily  News,  first  place,  features. 

NEPA  winners.  The  New  London  (Conn.)  Day  and  the 
weekly  Ellsworth  (Maine)  American  won  the  George  A. 
Speers  All-New  England  General  Excellence  Award  given 
by  the  New  England  Press  Association. 

The  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun-Chronicle  won  the  general 
excellence  award  in  the  category  for  dailies  under  30,000 
circulation. 

Three  other  weeklies  winning  general  excellence 
awards  were  the  Wesr/ori/(Mass.)  Eagle,  Newton  (Mass.) 
Graphic,  and  the  Marblehaed  (Mass.)  Reporter. 
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SENATOR 
WILLIAM  PROXMIRE 


‘‘The  real  choice  in  the  long  run . . . 
is  between  piecemeal  bank  dereg¬ 
ulation  by  the  states  and  uniform 
national  reforms  buttressed  by 
increased  regulatory  scrutiny. 
Sooner  or  later—  preferably  sooner, 
a  m^ority  of  Congress  wiU  under¬ 
stand  that  this  is  no  choice  at  ail 
and  pass  something  like  the 
Proxmire  plan.” 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


“Breaking  down  the 
barriers  to  entry 
between  banks  and 
securities  firms  is  of 
concern  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the 
health  and  dynamic 
vitality  of  our 
economy...  Glass- 
Steagall  is  a  protec¬ 
tionist  dinosaur.  A 
fossil  held  over  from 
a  bygone  era.  The 
/  American  people 
/  deserve  better.” 


“Banks  and  other 

“(Glass-Steagall  reform)  would  financial  institutions 

allow  lower  costs  and  expanded  ought  to  be  able  to 

services  for  consumers . . .  through  compete  head-to-head 

enhanced  competition  in  an  area  on  3  full  range  of  prod- 

where  additional  competition  ucts.  By  continuing 

would  be  highly  desirable ...  to  succumb  to  the 

Securities  activities  of  banking  special  interest  groups 

organizations  can  provide  impot^  und  to  del^,  Congress 

tant  public  benefits  without  impair-  •  •  •  is  only  hurting 

ing  the  safety  and  soundness  consumers  and  the 

of  banks.”  competitive  stance 

ALAN  GREENSPAN.  of  a  vital  industry.” 

CHAIRMAN  OFTHE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  THE  CHICAGO 

TRIBUNE 


“One  thing  is  clear. . . 
whatever  relevance 
the  Glass-Steagall  Act 
had  in  the  past,  today 
it  is  serving  to  under¬ 
mine  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  the 
financial  system 
by  preventing  it  from 
responding  to  the 
rapid  changes  in 
financial  markets.” 

SENATOR  JAKE  GARN 

/ 


“(There  is  an)  increasingly  uigent 
need  for  fundamental  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  whole  financial  sector 
. . .  banking,  securities,  the  works. 
Congress  usually  prefers  to  move 
one  step  at  a  time  in  a  subject 
as  complex  as  this  one,  and  that's 
often  the  wiser  choice.  Here  the 
circumstances  require  change  that 
is  profound,  rapid  and  sweeping.” 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

\ 


“Whatever  the  original  value  of  the 
commercial/investment  bank 
distinction,  the  markets  have  eroded 
it . . .  Bankers  have  responded 
to  (their)  loss  of  business  in  a 
healthy  way  They  don’t  want  pro¬ 
tection,  they  want  freedom  to 
compete.  Congress  has  been  the 
stumbling  block.” 

THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 


Key  members  ofCongress,  the  Reagan  financial  products  today’s  customers  want  Gam.And,HR-38(X),  which  is  a  comparable 

Administration,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  banks  will  soon  be  unable  to  compete.  Insur-  bill  on  the  House  side.  Only  if  such  legislation 

and  major  newspapers  all  across  the  country  ance  companies,  stock  brolcrs,  and  even  is  enacted,  will  banks  be  able  to  continue  their 

ate  calling  Ibr  action  to  modernize  our  bank-  retailers  ate  now  aggr^ively  selling  what  used  critical  role  of  serving  businesses,  consumers 

ing  laws.  to  be  exclusively  banking  products.  \bt  banks  and  their  communities. 

Fhr  teaching  legislation  is  desperately  can’t  offer  most  new  products  because  of  an  Our  country  needs  a  strong  sale,  and 

needed  to  allow  our  nation’s  banks  to  keep  entanglement  of  outdated  laws.  Some,  life  the  competitive  financial  system  novs  mote  than 

pace  with  the  big  changes  that  ate  taking  place  Glass-SteagallAct,datebacktothel9^’s.  ever  The  Congress  should  enact  progressive 

in  the  financial  industry  at  home.  And  all  over  It’s  Now  Up  to  Congress.  legislation  to  assure  that  we  have  such  a  system. 

the  world.  Congress  is  now  considering  legislation  to  - - - 

Banks  Are  the  Bacldwne  of  the  modernize  our  financial  system— legislation  American  Bankers  Assodatioii 

Financial  System.  such  as  S-1886,  the  Financial  Modernization 

Unlesstheyarepennittedtoofferthe  Act,  sponsored  by  Senators  Proxmire  and  washin^Dn,  D.C  20036 


WITH  THE  OMBUDSMAN  — 

Sensationalism  may  not  be  such  a  big  seller  after  all 


By  Clair  Balfour 

A  conventional  wisdom  is  that  sex, 
violence  and  sensationalism  sell 
newspapers  and  that  publishers  and 
editors  deliberately  exploit  the  dark, 
voyeuristic  side  of  human  nature  to 
turn  profits. 

Newspaper  critics  may  cite  the  so- 
called  yellow  press  of  the  Hearst  and 
Pulitzer  era  in  the  United  States  — 
when  editorial  cartoons  were  printed 
in  yellow  —  and  exaggerated  news 
reports  that  contributed  to  U.S.  jin¬ 
goism  during  the  Spanish-American 
War  in  1898. 

They  also  may  point  to  tabloids, 
such  as  the  National  Enquirer,  or 
papers  such  as  the  New  York  Post  and 
Britain’s  Sun,  published  by  Rubert 
Murdoch;  the  unrelated  Toronto  San 
with  its  Page  3  Sunshine  Girl  cheese¬ 
cake  photos;  or  magazines  of  the 
Playboy  genre  to  support  their  views. 

Recently,  for  example,  Peter  Car¬ 
doza,  a  buyer  for  Gidney’s  Lobster 
Ltd.  of  Pointe  Claire,  complained  that 
stories  about  Quebec’s  seafood  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  apparent  identification  of 
a  toxin  suspected  as  responsible  for 
deaths  and  illnesses  of  mussel  eaters 
had  been  allotted  “a  lousy  two  col¬ 
umns”  and  “buried”  on  Page  A-4  of 
the  Montreal  Gazette. 

By  comparison,  Cardoza  noted,  the 
Dec.  10  death  in  the  Montreal  General 
Hospital’s  intensive  care  unit  of 
Albert  Pomeroy,  71 ,  of  Pointe  Claire, 
hospitalized  after  eating  mussels 
Nov.  28,  had  been  front-page  news  in 
the  Gazette. 

(Also,  by  comparison.  La  Presse 
had  displayed  its  story  of  the  probable 
identification  of  the  toxin  at  the  top  of 
its  Dec.  18  front  page.) 

Some  light  may  be  shed  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  what  sells  newspapers  by  a 
review  of  the  Gazette’s  best  sellers  of 
1987. 

Here  are  the  top  10,  by  main  head¬ 
line  or  other  significant  news  event; 
the  date  and,  in  parentheses,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  extra  copies  sold  at  newsstands 
and  other  dealers  follow. 

1.  “Deluge  brings  island  to  stand¬ 
still,”  July  15,  (8,048  additional 
copies). 

2.  “Levesque  dies  of  heart  attack 
at  65,”  Nov.  2  (7,797). 


(Balfour  is  ombudsman  for  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Gazette,  where  this  article  first 
appeared.) 


3.  “Stock  markets  suffer  record 
crash,”  Oct.  20  (6,071). 

4.  Outlook  ‘87  business  magazine 
included,  Jan.  27  (5,847). 

5.  Fashion  magazine  included. 
Sept.  18  (3,347). 

6. Alouette  football  team  folds,  also 
Jackie  Gleason  dies,  June  25  (3,319). 

7.  “Wilson  offers  $2  million  in  tax 
breaks,”  June  19  (2,282). 

8.  “Restoration  of  capital  punish¬ 
ment  is  rejected,”  June  30  (2,343). 

9.  Ottawa’s  so-called  popcorn 
budget  raises  taxes  on  snack  foods, 
gasoline  and  tobacco,  Feb.  19 
(2,297). 

10.  “Philadelphia  wins  4-3  and 
eliminates  Montreal”  May  15(1, 359). 

This  list  includes  no  sex,  no  vio¬ 
lence,  one  natural  disaster,  one  finan¬ 
cial  disaster,  three  political  events, 
two  sports  stories  (neither  in  the  top 
five  and  both  about  losses  to  Mon¬ 
treal),  and  three  political  stories.  Two 
otherwise  routine  issues  had  their 
sales  boosted  by  the  inclusion  of 
glossy  magazines. 


Not  much  sensationalism  is  evident 
in  this  collection.  The  closest  to  a 
sensational  headline  was  the  early- 
edition  headline  on  the  July  storm  that 
dropped  55  millimeters  of  rain  on 
Montreal  in  less  than  five  hours  and 
resulted  in  the  death  of  motorist  Ben 
Spiegelman,  80. 

That  early-edition  headline 
described  the  deluge  as  a  “killer 
storm.”  The  fact  that  the  storm  tan¬ 
gibly  affected  almost  every  Mon¬ 
trealer  in  some  way  probably 
accounted  for  the  No.  1  rating  of  the 
newspaper  that  chronicled  it. 

None  of  the  front-page  photos  was 
gruesome.  The  photo  that  came  clos¬ 
est  to  depicting  violence  was  on  the 
10th  best-selling  front  page,  which 
reported  the  loss  of  the  Montreal 
Canadiens  to  the  Philadelphia  Flyers 
and  the  end  of  the  local  team’s  Stan¬ 
ley  cup  hopes  for  1987. 

The  photo,  over  five  columns, 
showed  most  of  the  players  on  the  ice 
during  a  15-minute  pre-game  brawl, 
described  in  an  accompanying  story 


as  bloody  and  in  the  photo  caption  as 
a  brutal  melee. 

This  list  shows  the  number  of 
copies  sold  by  news  vendors,  in 
excess  of  the  number  that  were  fore¬ 
cast,  according  to  the  sales  pattern  of 
the  previous  week. 

So,  for  example,  the  No.  1  seller  of 
the  July  storm  accounted  for  a  total  of 
198,620  copies  sold  or  delivered, 
compared  with  203,934  total  copies  of 
last  October’s  story  of  the  crash  of 
’87.  This  is  because  newspaper  circu¬ 
lations  tend  to  be  lower  during  sum¬ 
mer  vacations. 

News  vendor  sales  account  for 
about  30%  of  all  Gazettes  sold;  the 
majority  of  papers  are  sold  by  sub¬ 
scription  and  delivered  to  homes, 
offices,  libraries,  schools,  and  other 
institutions.  This  imposes  a  certain 
day-to-day  stability  on  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  sold. 

All  the  dates  listed  were  week¬ 
days.  The  Gazette’s  total  weekday 
sales  for  the  six  months  ended  last 
Sept.  30  averaged  192,949,  compared 


with  268,993  for  the  Saturday  news¬ 
paper.  The  highest  total  sale  — 
278,206  copies  —  occurred  Satur¬ 
day,  April  4. 

That  issue  just  happens  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  there  is  substance  to  the 
criticism.  Centered  above  the  fold  on 
the  front  page  —  the  prime  visual 
impact  spot  for  copies  sold  by  news 
vendors  or  in  coin-operated  boxes  — 
in  bold,  capital  letters  more  than  one 
inch  high,  was  that  word.  It  was  part 
of  a  headline  that  read  “SEX  in  the 
’80s:  A  risky  business”  and  intro¬ 
duced  a  series  of  feature  stories  about 
disease,  practices  and  attitudes. 
News  vendors  sold  124,766  copies 
that  day. 

Marc  Rodgers,  the  Gazette’s  man¬ 
ager  for  city  single-copy  sales,  said 
that  generally  front  pages  that  sell 
well  have  stories  of  disasters  or  over¬ 
whelmingly  good  news  —  such  as  the 
finding  of  a  missing  child  —  and 
major  political  events,  with  local 
news  usually  outselling  national 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


This  list  includes  no  sex,  no  violence,  one  natural 
disaster,  one  financial  disaster,  three  political  events, 
two  sports  stories  . . .  and  three  political  stories. 
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America  is  walking  a  tight¬ 
rope  that  stretches  around  the 
globe.  The  issue  is  international 
trade.  And  unless  we  can  reestab¬ 
lish  our  balance  and  footing,  we 
could  face  serious  economic  conse¬ 
quences.  With  an  annual  trade 
deficit  that’s  rapidly  approaching 
$200  billion,  the  situation  is  already 
serious. 

One  little  known  but 
important  reason  for  the  trade 
deficit  is  the  higher  cost  that  U.S. 
corporations  must  pay  for  capital. 
When  America’s  businesses  need  to 
raise  funds  to  develop  new  prod¬ 
ucts  and  purchase  new  equipment, 
they  must  pay  more  for  capital  than 
their  foreign  counterparts.  W  i,h  a 
higher  average  cost  of  capital,  U.S. 
businesses  cannot  produce  goods 
and  services  as  inexpensively  as  our 
foreign  competitors.  The  result  is  a 
widening  trade  deficit. 

MORE  1EVERA6L  LOWER  COST 

orcAmAL 

One  measure  of  cost  of 
capital  is  a  company’s  debt-to- 
equity  ratio.  Because  debt  is  the 
less  expensive  source  of  capital  for 
corporations,  especially  fixed-rate, 
long-term  public  debt,  higher  debt- 
to-equity  ratios  indicate  lower  capi¬ 
tal  costs.  Among  Japanese  and 
German  manufacturing  firms,  debt- 
to-equity  ratios  are  nearly  twice  as 
high  as  they  are  in  the  U.S.  By 
assuming  more  leverage,  Japanese 
and  German  companies  have  been 
able  to  reduce  their  cost  of  capital, 
which  is  one  reason  why  they  can 
sell  goods  for  lower  prices. 

The  strength  of  the  dollar 
has  also  contributed  to  America’s 
trade  deficit.  While  the  dollar  has 
fallen  recently  against  some  foreign 


currencies,  the  problem  is  that  it 
has  not  fallen  uniformly  against  all 
currencies.  As  a  result,  our  trade 
imbalance  simply  shifts  from  one 
country  to  another. 

The  real  problem,  however, 
is  that  devaluing  the  dollar  does 
nothing  to  address  the  fundamental 
issue.  If  America’s  cost  of  capital  is 
too  high,  the  solution  must  come 
from  innovative  financing  tech¬ 
niques  and  more  aggressive  use  of 
our  balance  sheet  potential. 

AMERICAS  RISING 
PRODUCTIVITY. 

Since  the  mid-1970s,  Drexel 
Burnham  has  been  helping  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  small  to  midsized  companies 
lower  their  cost  of  capital  with  high 
yield  “junk”  bonds.  These  securities 
are  either  unrated  or  rated  non¬ 
investment  grade  by  Moody’s  or 
Standard  &  Poor’s.  Yet  they  provide 
a  cost-effective  source  of  fixed-rate 
funds  with  longer  maturities  than 
bank  loans,  fewer  covenants  than 
private  placements,  and  lower  cost 
than  expensive  equity  offerings. 

Since  the  opening  of  the 
high  yield  debt  markets,  American 
productivity  has  been  on  the  rise. 

In  the  last  three  years,  high  yield 
issuers  have  in  general  increased 


revenues  by  over  30%,  or  nearly 
three  times  faster  than  investment 
grade  companies.  During  the  same 
period,  large  industrial  companies 
cut  its  work  force,  while  high  yield 
issuers  have  increased  employment 
by  more  than  24%. 

FOSTEMHG  GROWTH  AND 
JOBS. 

Of  the  23,000  companies  in 
the  U.S.  with  sales  over  $25  million, 
only  800  are  rated  investment 
grade.  The  other  95%  of  American 
businesses  make  up  the  high  yield 
universe.  And  of  these,  1,200  com¬ 
panies  have  already  issued  high 
yield  securities. 

High  yield  issuers  are  pro¬ 
ducing  the  growth,  jobs,  and  pro¬ 
ductivity  advances  that  will 
ultimately  determine  whether 
America  can  keep  its  footing  on  the 
balance  of  the  trade  tightrope.  The 
10,000  employees  of  Drexel 
Burnham  are  proud  to  serve  this 
growing  market,  with  financing 
innovations  that  are  helping  to 
increase  America’s  productivity, 
create  jobs,  and  lower  its  capital 
costs. 

CONTINUING  THE  DIALOGUL 

This  has  been  a  part  of  our 
continuing  series  on  important, 
controversial  and  complex  issues 
that  challenge  American  competi¬ 
tiveness.  For  reprints  of  our  entire 
series,  write  Frederick  W.  McCarthy, 
Drexel  Burnham  Lambert,  60  Broad 
Street,  Room  1111,  New  York,  New 
York  10004. 


Drexel  Burnham 
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Improved  libel  picture 

A  high-level  discussion  by  attorneys  and  journalists  of  “Libel  on 
the  Editorial  Pages”  brought  the  conclusion  that  despite  a  growing 
number  of  libel  suits,  most  of  them  are  unsuccessful  and  the  press  has 
never  been  more  free  to  express  opinion. 

“Never  before  in  our  history  has  the  editorial  page  enjoyed  as 
much  protection  from  libel  as  it  enjoys  today,”  one  law  professor 
stated. 

However,  an  increasing  number  of  lawsuits  are  being  brought 
because  of  cartoons  and  letters  to  the  editor.  Editorial  cartoons  were 
responsible  for  22  lawsuits  from  1970  to  1980  and  19  cases  from  1981 
to  1987,  while  letters  to  the  editor  have  prompted  20  lawsuits  since 
1980,  only  one  of  which  was  successful.  It  should  be  noted  that  even 
unsuccessful  libel  suits  are  expensive  to  defend  and  the  threat  of  such 
suits  can  have  a  chilling  effect  on  editors  and  writers. 

This  prompted  one  law  professor  to  propose  that  publications 
should  be  protected  by  law  from  liability  for  letters  which  should  be 
“absolutely  privileged”  in  order  to  air  more  issues  in  a  “bulletin  board 
function.” 

Sounds  reasonable,  but  we  would  be  opposed  to  it  on  two  grounds: 
It  would  relieve  editors  of  editorial  responsibility  and  judgment  in 
deciding  what  should  be  printed;  it  would  place  newspapers  in  the 
roje  of  a  common  earner  required  to  publish  all  letters  submitted. 

We  would  prefer  to  see  the  courts,  state  and  federal,  adopt  some 
strong  rules  about  frivilous  libel  suits  that  are  brought  mainly  to 
harass.  Some  newspapers  have  followed  the  practice  successfully  of 
filing  countersuits  against  those  they  believe  have  sued  them  frivi- 
lously  and  without  justification.  A  little  help  from  the  courts,  please! 
We  don’t  mean  that  everyone  should  not  have  their  day  in  court,  but  a 
suit  for  libel  should  be  the  result  of  serious  consideration  and  not  of  a 
knee-jerk  reaction  plus  the  urging  of  some  lawyer  who  will  take  it  on 
a  contingency  basis  because  there  might  be  some  money  in  it  and  it 
might  be  “worth  a  try.” 


Detroit  JOA 

The  misinterpretations  of  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act  which 
were  made  by  the  administrative  law  judge  in  his  negative  opinion  on 
the  Detroit  JOA  application  have  been  forcefully  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  attorney  general  of  the  United  States  whose  decision 
in  the  matter  will  be  final  (E&PJan.  30  Page  16  and  Feb.  6,  Pages  12 
and  16). 

If  the  attorney  general  does  not  sustain  the  application  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  the  Detroit  Neivs  to  enter  into  a  Joint  Operat¬ 
ing  Agreement  it  will  be  in  complete  violation  of  the  intent  of 
Congress  when  it  passed  the  Act  in  1970. 

The  Act  stated  that  “in  the  public  interest  of  maintaining  a  news¬ 
paper  press  editorially  and  reportorially  independent  and  competi¬ 
tive  ...  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  public  policy  of  the  U.S.  to 
preserve  the  publication  of  newspapers,”  etc.  The  economic  distress 
of  the  Detroit  newspapers  has  been  well-documented.  We  see  no 
reason  for  the  attorney  general  to  delay  a  favorable  decision. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

UPl  executive  denies  radicai  staff  cuts  wiii  be  made 


The  Feb.  6  Editor  &  Publisher 
reports  erroneously  that  a  plan  to  cut 
50%  of  the  staff  is  “being  considered” 
by  United  Press  International.  In  fact, 
the  plan  was  the  most  radical  of  sev¬ 
eral  restructuring  options  that  were 
looked  at  over  the  past  two  months 
and  it  was  not  accepted  by  chairman 
Mario  Vazquez  Raha. 

The  story  was  based  on  a  confiden¬ 
tial  memo  surreptitiously  obtained 
and  leaked  by  an  unknown  person.  It 
was  dated  Dec.  30  and  the  fact  that  it 
is  outdated  should  have  been  obvious 
to  your  reporter. 

He  writes  that  the  plan  called  for  a 
domestic  editorial  staff  of  640  by  the 
end  of  January  1988.  Deeper  in  the 
E&P  article,  the  author  quotes  one 
source  as  saying  the  staff  was  760  at 
the  end  of  January. 

Despite  that  discrepancy,  and  the 
fact  that  I  told  E&P  that  the  memo 
was  not  valid,  the  article  stated  with¬ 
out  qualifications  that  the  plan  is 
under  consideration.  This  was  based 
on  an  outdated  leaked  memo  and 
quotes  from  various  unidentified 
sources. 

The  article  also  said  “at  least  100 
employees  have  been  laid  off  since 
the  Christmas  season.”  This  is  not 
true. 

From  Sept.  I,  l987to  Jan.  31,  1988, 
62  permanent  employees,  worldwide 
and  for  all  departments,  have  been 
dismissed.  We  have  had  81  resigna¬ 
tions,  two  employees  on  maternity 
leaves  and  two  deaths. 

Additionally,  and  this  is  routine,  24 
staffers  on  probation  were  not  hired 
on  a  permanent  basis  and  78  tempo¬ 
raries  were  terminated  because  their 
work  was  seasonal  and  no  longer 
necessary. 

During  the  same  period,  68  new 
staffers  were  hired.  Overall,  the  staff 
was  reduced  by  181  persons  from  an 
all-time  high  of  1,240.  The  monthly 
staff  turnover  is  usually  between  30 
and  40  in  average. 

The  article  also  implies  that  10  less 
populous  states  no  longer  have  UPl 
staffers.  This  is  not  the  case.  Every 
state  except  Montana  has  at  least  one 
bureau  staffed  by  at  least  one  person. 
A  new  bureau  will  be  opened  soon  in 
Montana  and  in  the  meantime  that 
state  is  being  covered  by  reliable 
stringers. 

The  article  also  says  UPl  is  consid¬ 
ering  eliminating  “at  least  60  foreign 


bureaus.”  This  is  also  not  true.  In 
fact,  we  are  now  in  the  process  of 
transferring  a  third  staffer  to  Beijing, 
we  are  moving  a  staffer  to  San  Salva¬ 
dor  and  we  are  replacing  staffers  in 
four  other  overseas  bureaus.  Such 
moves  obviously  would  not  be  carried 
out  if  we  were  anticipating  severe  cut¬ 
backs. 

In  addition,  the  domestic  staffing 
proposals  cited  in  the  leaked  memo 
were  taken  out  of  context  and  could 
not  be  compared  to  the  current  staff 
because  not  all  desk  functions  in 
Washington  were  counted  in  the  staff 
totals.  This  was  known  to  the  UPI’s 
managers  but  not  to  those  for  whom 
the  memo  was  not  intended. 

Claude  Hippeau 

(Hippeau  is  executive  vice  president 
of  UPl.) 

(Managing  Editor’s  note:  Prior  to 
publication  of  the  article  in  question, 
E&P’s  reporter  made  several  attempts 
to  reach  top  UPl  officials  and  was  told 
by  UPl  spokesman  Christopher  Smith 
that  no  one,  including  Hippeau,  was 
responding  directly  to  questions. 

Smith  subsequently  read  to  E&P  a 
terse  statement  by  Hippeau  that  was  in 
response  to  questions  from  another 
publication  and  added  that  this  would 


be  the  only  statement  Hippeau  would 
have  on  the  staff  cuts.  That  statement 
was  reported  in  E&P’s  story. 

UPl  executives  were  aware  that  E&P 
was  going  to  do  an  article  on  the  staff 
cuts  memo  and  chose  not  to  comment 
prior  to  publication. 

E&P  staffers  also  made  numerous 
attempts  to  reach  UPl  chairman  Vaz¬ 
quez  and  were  told  by  UPl  officials  that 
he  was  in  Mexico  and  unavailable  for 
comment.) 

Herald  distributes 
tab  insert  for  kids 

The  Herald  in  Everett,  Wash.,  is 
distributing  a  tabloid  called  Young 
American  for  kids  aged  five  to  15. 

News,  sports,  features  and  fiction 
appear  every  other  Monday  in  the 
colorful  16-24-page  package,  which  is 
inserted  in  the  Herald  and  is  also 
available  in  quantity,  at  cost,  to 
school  districts  throughout  Snohom¬ 
ish  and  Island  counties. 

The  tabloid  was  developed  by  a 
former  educator  and  was  originally 
distributed  in  Portland,  Ore.  The  Her¬ 
ald  joins  other  newspapers  in  western 
Washington,  Oregon  and  California 
that  have  pushed  circulation  to  1.2 
million. 


MOST  IRREVERENT  VIDEO  COLUMNIST  IN  PRINT 


WANTED 


RICHARD  ZACKS 

If  your  home-video  columnist  doesn’t  prefer  a  night  in  front  of 
the  VCR  to  just  about  anything. .  .hasn’t  generated  hundreds 
of  trackable  video  cassette  sales. .  .decided  to  have  children 
before  watching  “Video  Baby”. .  .maybe  it’s  time  for  a  change. 

DESCRIPTION:  Home-video  expert  and  na¬ 
tionally  syndicated  columnist. 

LAST  SEEN:  In  the  Boston  Globe,  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  Denver  Post,  Detroit  News,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  San  Diego  Tribune,  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  and  more . . . 

RECORD:  One  HOME  VIDEO  column  every 
week — each  built  around  a  theme,  timed  to  new 
releases,  accompanied  by  two  to  three  B&W 
photos,  and  full  of  wry  wit. 

EDITORS:  For  a  FREE  month’s  trial  of  Zacks’s 
HOME  VIDEO  column,  call  Dan  Barber  at  The 
New  York  Times  Syndication  Sales  Corp.  at 
800-972-3550  or  (212)  645-3000. 
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A  WORLDWIDE  Hie  Windsor  Star 

SAMPLE  OF  USERS  ^  Windsor,  Ontario  . 
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Edmonton  Journal  Joplin,  Missouri 

Edmonton,  Alberta  j,,g  Qig^e  and  Mail 

The  Advertiser-Journal  Toronto,  Ontario 
Montgomery,  Alabama  News  &  Times 

The  Evening  Telegraph  Huntsville,  Alabama 

Coventry,  England  News-Piedmont 

Greenville, 

tet  Holland  ^  Sooth  Carolina 
The  Gleaner 

Tlie  Herald  Henderson,  Kentucky 

New  Bntain,  ^ 

Connecticut  Wausau  Daily  Herald 

Wausau,  Wisconsin 

The  Times-News  ■«.  c.  •  •  »  » 

Kingsport,  Tennessee 

^  ^  Dispatch 

Ringier  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

SwISnd  Standard  Newspaper; 

Switzerland  Melbourne,  Australia 

El  Informador  jl,g  Times-Picayune 

Guadalajara,  Mexico  Orleans,  Louisian: 

^e  Press-Journal  The  Daily  Review 

Vero  Beach,  Florida  Hayward,  California 

Times-Reporter  The  Stock  Journal 


Dtto't  atfls  Any  gair.r< 
Buy  your  season  tick 
ktww  for  the 
K  Hlfb  School 


Kennedy  Hl|^  .School 
1122Wtldcat  tane 
Springfield.  AZ  lOiei 


The  Harris  8300  integrated  newspaper  ^stem  is  used 
by  more  than  100  newspapers  and  publishers  world¬ 
wide.  That’s  because  the  8300  has  developed  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  its  speed  and  reliability.  The  8300  is  the  kind 
of  system  newspapers  depend  on  to  get  the  job  done. 
Whether  it  is  used  for  display  ad  composition  or  news 
layout  as  a  copy  desk  system  or  classified  ad  system, 
the  8300  is  versatile  enough  to  handle  your  needs.  It’s 
an  integrated  system  with  the  capabilities  to  cost-effec¬ 
tively  produce  most  any  publication. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  the  Harris  8300.  Contact 
Harris  Controls  and  Composition  Division,  407  John 
Rodes  Boulevard,  Dept  EP,  Melbourne,  Florida  32901 
(TWX:  510-959-6418)  or  call  1-800-4-HARRIS,  Ext  4100. 
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Let  the  games  begin! 

Computerized  results-reporting  system  operating  on  an  Eastern  Time 
plan  is  expected  to  make  U.S.  media  coverage  of  the  Olympics  a  breeze 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

All  the  big  teams  have  assembled 
for  the  Feb.  13  start  of  the  Winter 
Olympics:  from  the  U.S. A.,  U.K., 
G.D.R.,  U.S.S.R.  —  and  AP,  UPI, 
AFP  and  DPA,  too. 

Just  as  the  athletes  have  prepared 
for  this  year’s  Winter  Games  in  Cal¬ 
gary,  Alberta,  so  too  have  journalists, 
photographers  and  technicians  from 
the  major  wire  services  who  are 
awaiting  the  start  of  the  Olympics 
after  months  of  intensive  planning. 

"All  of  our  writers  have  had  their 
assignments  for  some  months  now,  so 
they’ve  had  time  to  plan  their  cover¬ 
age  and  do  their  homework,’’  said 
Darrell  Christian,  sports  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

Like  the  big  athletic  teams,  the  wire 
services  come  to  Calgary  full  of  great 
expectations. 

"There  is  a  general  feeling  that  this 
Olympics  is  going  to  work  out 
exceedingly  well  from  a  wire  services 
viewpoint,”  said  David  Tucker, 
sports  editor  for  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
this  optimism. 

For  one  thing,  the  wire  sports  edi¬ 
tors  say,  the  Calgary  organizers  have 
been  very  well-organized,  completing 
venues  ahead  of  schedule. 

The  big  wire  services  have  met  with 
the  organizers  over  the  past  two 
years,  and  say  they  believe  they  have 
a  computerized  results-reporting  sys¬ 
tem  that  will  avoid  problems  of  past 
Games.  Results  will  be  transmitted 
directly  into  wire  service  computers 
at  the  center. 

For  another  thing,  the  scheduling  of 
the  Games  could  hardly  be  better 
from  a  wire  service  viewpoint  —  at 
least  for  those  servicing  U.S.  clients. 

All  Games  from  Calgary,  which  is 
on  Mountain  Time,  or  two  hours 
behind  the  East  Coast,  will  be  run  on 


Eastern  Time  to  accommodate  the 
demands  of  television. 

"Although  of  course  we’ll  have 
deadline  problems,  it  won’t  be  as  tight 
as  at  some  other  Games,”  AP’s  Chris¬ 
tian  said. 

The  Calgary  Games  will  be 
stretched  over  three  weekends  — 
another  concession  to  television  that 
helps  the  wires. 

"What  that  means  is  that  each  day 
will  be  less  intensive  as  far  as  break¬ 
ing  news,”  UPl’s  Tucker  said.  As  a 
result,  he  added,  the  service  will  be 
able  to  work  on  more  special  features 
and  analyses. 

"It  won’t  be  like,  for  example,  the 
Summer  Games,  where  you  just  have 
to  put  your  head  down  and  keep  dig¬ 
ging,”  he  commented. 


The  scheduling  won’t  work  out  for 
every  wire  service,  however.  With 
most  of  its  clients  in  Europe,  Agence 
France-Presse,  for  one,  is  anticipat¬ 
ing  difficulties. 

"For  American  clients,  it  is  no 
problem,  we  just  work  lively,”  said 
AFP  sports  editor  Jean  Gaudichau, 
"but  for  Europe,  it’s  very  difficult.  It 
will  be  a  nine-hour  [time]  differ¬ 
ence  —  and  the  difference  is  not  good 
for  Europe  .  .  .  To  get  to  deadlines  of 
9  p.m.  or  10  [in  Europe]  we  can  have 
[report]  only  stuff  that  happens  before 
noon  —  and  there  is  not  much  hap¬ 
pening  at  that  time.” 

A  similar  problem  is  faced  by 
Deutsche  Press  Agentur,  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  New  York  correspondent  Eck- 
ard  Zehm  said. 


In  the  hierarchy  of  agencies  with 
their  own  space  at  the  huge  press 
center  in  Stampede  Park,  DPA  is  at 
the  bottom,  with  15  square  meters  of 
space  it  will  share  with  Sports  Inter¬ 
national  magazine. 

Nevertheless,  a  team  of  20  report¬ 
ers,  editors,  photographers  and  tech¬ 
nicians  will  staff  the  Games  for  the 
German  agency.  All  of  the  journalists 
will  be  coming  from  the  agency’s 
Hamburg  headquarters,  with  the 
exception  of  one  reporter  from  the 
DPA  bureau  in  Washington,  D.C. 

"We  will  cover  everything,”  Zehm 
declared. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  will  be 
AP,  whose  facilities  will  sprawl  over 
7,500  square  feet  —  more  than  half 
devoted  to  photo  facilities. 


"It’s  large  enough  to  accommodate 
us,  but  it’s  not  luxurious,”  sports  edi¬ 
tor  Christian  said. 

AP  is  taking  a  staff  of  35  writers  and 
editors  to  the  Winter  Olympics,  a  few 
more  than  staffed  the  1984  Games  in 
Sarajevo.  For  the  15  days  of  the 
Olympics,  AP’s  Calgary  staff  will  be 
its  second-largest  outside  of  New 
York. 

At  least  two  writers  will  be  assigned 
to  every  event,  except  speed  skating. 

For  the  first  time,  three  writers  will 
be  assigned  to  Alpine  skiing  and 
hockey.  One  of  the  hockey  writers 
will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
U.S.  team. 

Copy  will  be  transmitted  directly  to 
member  newspapers  from  the  Cal- 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


“All  of  our  writers  have  had  their  assignments  for 
some  months  now,  so  they’ve  had  time  to  plan  their 
coverage  and  do  their  homework,”  said  Darrell 
Christian,  sports  editor  of  the  Associated  Press. 
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Murdoch  makes  unions  bear  the  burden 

Tentatively  agrees  to  sell  New  York  Post  to  real  estate  developer 
for  $37  million,  but  only  if  employees  agree  to  major  contract  concessions 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Outraged  union  leaders  charged 
Rupert  Murdoch  with  committing  “a 
crime  against  the  employees  of  the 
New  York  Post”  after  he  told  them  his 
$37-million  sale  agreement  with  real 
estate  developer  Peter  S.  Kalikow 
includes  a  non-negotiable  demand  for 
$24  million  in  contract  concessions. 

Murdoch  said  the  unions  must 
agree  to  the  concessions  by  2  p.m., 
Feb.  19,  or  he  will  shut  down  the  187- 
year-old  newspaper. 

The  unions  rejected  the  demand 
“out-of-hand”  and  said  they  would 
not  be  made  the  scapegoats  if  the 
newspaper  closes. 

Remarking  that  the  unions  had 
negotiated  contract  concessions  in 
the  past  and  were  willing  to  do  so 
again,  George  McDonald,  president 
of  the  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council, 
said,  “If  it’s  going  to  be  shut  down,  it 
will  be  Rupert  Murdoch  who  shuts  it 
down,  not  the  unions.” 

The  unions  immediately  began 
maneuvering  for  time.  They  filed  an 
unfair  labor  practice  complaint  with 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
in  hopes  of  winning  an  injunction  pre¬ 
venting  the  Post’s  closure,  and 
started  efforts  to  find  another  buyer. 

One  proposal  was  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  Employee  Stock  Owner¬ 
ship  Trust  which  would  acquire  the 
Post  for  the  same  $37  million  in  a  joint 
venture  with  “another  publisher,” 
said  union  adviser  Theodore  Kheel. 

He  declined  to  identify  who  was 
willing  to  enter  such  a  venture,  but 
said  both  Merrill  Lynch  and  Bankers 
Trust  had  said  financing  could  be 
arranged  for  the  deal.  However, 
Kheel  was  not  optimistic  an  ESOT 
joint  venture  could  be  put  in  place  by 
Feb.  19. 

Murdoch  later  ruled  out  that  possi¬ 
bility  by  stating,  “the  door  is  closed” 
to  any  other  prospective  buyer. 

Murdoch,  who  met  with  the  unions 
for  only  16  minutes  on  Feb.  8,  said 
they  must  agree  to  the  concessions  by 
the  19th  or  Kalikow  has  the  contrac¬ 
tual  right  to  walk  away  from  his  agree¬ 
ment  to  buy  the  Post,  which  had  been 
reached  the  day  before. 


Mrtion’t  eMail  namiMper  tieh  aew  enmar - , 

posrsou^ 


KAUKOW:  MAN  BEHIND  THE  FORTIM 


Murdoch's  New  York  Post  carried  a 
story  stating  that  the  newspaper  had 
been  sold,  but  the  deal  would  not  go 
through  unless  the  paper's  unions 
agree  to  massive  concessions.  In  the 
event  that  they  don't  agree  to  Mur¬ 
doch's  stated  cancessions,  he  said  he 
would  shut  down  the  paper. 


The  contract  for  the  sale  stipulated 
that  the  concessions,  amounting  to  $8 
million  a  year  over  36  months,  must 
be  in  place  prior  to  Kalikow’s  taking 
over,  Murdoch  said,  and  left  no  room 
for  negotiation. 


was  evidenced  by  his  willingness  to 
invest  in  the  newspaper,  suffer  losses 
and  assume  responsibility  for  about 
$40  million  in  pensions  and  severance 
if  the  Post  were  to  close,  Murdoch 
said. 

Murdoch  had  originally  sought  a 
commitment  from  Kalikow  to  keep 
the  Post  operating  for  three  years  as  a 
condition  of  the  sale,  but  he  was 
unable  to  win  such  a  guarantee  from 
the  developer. 

Murdoch  said  the  550,000  daily 
Post,  which  had  annual  losses  running 
around  $15  million,  had  seen  its 
revenue  drop  another  25%  in  the  last 
few  weeks.  He  said  advertisers  lost 
confidence  in  the  Post’s  future  after 
passage  in  December  of  the  Ken- 
nedy/Hollings  amendment  which  for¬ 
bids  the  FCC  from  extending  his 
cross-ownership  waivers.  Murdoch 
also  owns  WNYW-tv  in  New  York. 

The  concessions  being  sought 
include  a  12%  wage  cut  and  subse¬ 
quent  wage  freeze  for  the  next  three 
years,  plus  79  full-time  employee  lay¬ 
offs.  (Murdoch  originally  said  layoffs 
would  total  77,  but  the  figure  was 
upped  later  in  the  day.) 

in  the  third  year,  workers  who  stay 
would  share  in  a  $2-million  bonus. 

Production  and  delivery  employees 
agreeing  to  leave  would  receive 
$35,000  and  Guild  members  would 


The  unions  are  being  asked  to  agree  to  the  new 
three-year  contract  without  any  return  commitment  by 
Kalikow  that  he  will  keep  the  newspaper  operating  for 
that  long. 


The  unions  are  being  asked  to  agree 
to  the  new  three-year  contract  with¬ 
out  any  return  commitment  by  Kali¬ 
kow  that  he  will  keep  the  newspaper 
operating  for  that  long. 

Murdoch  said  that  Kalikow  had 
made  “a  one-year  written  commit¬ 
ment”  to  publish  the  Post,  but  it  was 
not  clear  if  that  commitment  was  part 
of  the  sale  contract  or  a  separate 
agreement. 

Kalikow’s  long-term  commitment 


receive  severance. 

Just  last  December  all  10  unions 
had  reached  an  agreement  with  the 
Post  on  a  one-year  pact,  retroactive  to 
March  31,  1987,  which  froze  wages  at 
the  previous  contract’s  level.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  unions  accepted  a  work  force 
reduction  totaling  about  70  people 
when  the  Post  cut  back  from  eight 
editions  to  two. 

“Would  you  go  for  four  years  with- 
{Continued  on  pa^e  46) 
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Battle  of  the  Bay 

Tampa-St.  Petersburg  newspaper  competition  is  a  war  on  many  fronts  and 
the  battie  is  not  oniy  with  each  other  but  with  severai  other  Fiorida  daiiies 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Sitting  in  his  office  with  a  visitor 
one  day,  chairman  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  Eugene  Patterson  drew 
lines  and  arrows  across  a  small  free¬ 
way  system  map  published  in  that 
day’s  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

“We’re  going  to  go  here,  then  here, 
then  around  here,”  Patterson  said  as 
his  pen  described  pincer  movements, 
frontal  assaults  and  bridgeheads  in 
the  battle  with  the  Tampa  Tribune. 

“Of  course.  I’m  not  telling  them 
that.” 

Across  Tampa  Bay  a  few  days 
later,  Tampa  Tribune  vice  president 
and  executive  editor  H.  Doyle  Harvill 
also  directed  his  visitor  to  a  map,  a 
large  wall  chart  of  Florida. 

“This  isn’t  a  Tampa-St.  Pete  war 
that  just  started  [in  February  1988],” 
he  noted.  “It’s  been  going  on  for  a 
long  time  .  .  .  And  it’s  not  just  [with] 
St.  Pete. 

“Here,  we’ve  got  Clearwater,  with 
the  Clearwater  Sun.  Go  north,  you’ve 
got  Tallahassee  (Knight-Ridder’s 
Tallahassee  Democrat).  Down  the 
map,  you’ve  got  the  Lakeland  Led¬ 
ger,  the  Gainesville  Sun,  Avon  Park 
and  all  the  multiweeklies  —  that’s  all 
New  York  Times.  Then  there’s  the 
Orlando  Sentinel  —  which  goes  all 
the  way  into  Pasco  County  —  and  the 
shoppers,  that’s  from  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  Company.  And  then  Knight- 
Ridder  owns  the  Bradenton  Herald, 
which  is  starting  to  move  into  my 
country. 

“So  from  my  perspective,  there’s 
no  war  [with  the  Times]  going  on,” 
Harvill  declared.  “There  is  a  lot  of 
hype.” 

First  anniversary 

At  the  beginning  of  the  full-scale 
Tampa  Tribune-St.  Petersburg  Times 
battle  —  which  turns  a  year  old  in 
March  —  both  sides  coyly  maintain 
there  was  no  competition. 

Now  the  Times,  at  least,  has 
dropped  that  pretention. 

“You’ve  got  two  hammer-and- 
tongs  competitors  now,”  the  plain- 
spoken  Patteison  declared. 

It  is  a  good  thing,  he  added:  “The 
thing  you  lose  sight  of  in  the  recent 
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economic  trends  of  newspapers  is 
that  competition  is  not  only  a  good 
thing  —  but  if  we  are  ever  to  restore 
some  of  the  vitality  to  this  business 
that  chains  have  sapped,  then  we’ve 
got  to  renew  competition. 

“That’s  why  I’m  delighted  to  see 
Newsday  invading  Manhattan,  and 
Minneapolis  invading  St.  Paul  —  and 
St.  Petersburg  invading  Tampa.” 

Both  sides  are  spending  big  in  the 
battle  —  opening  news  bureaus,  try¬ 
ing  new  promotional  techniques  and 
flooding  the  area  with  circulation  and 
ad  salespeople. 

“This  has  cost,  in  the  first  year,  $3 
million  right  off  the  bottom  line,” 
Paterson  said  of  the  Times’  effort. 
“It’s  tempting  to  say,  ‘Why  not  keep 
the  money?  Why  wake  that  sleeping 
dog?’  But  we’re  not  doing  our  job 
then.” 

War  on  many  fronts 

The  Tampa-St.  Pete  competition  is 
attracting  a  lot  of  industry  attention. 
The  attention  is  not  due  simply  to  the 
fascination  that  attends  any  newspa¬ 
per  competition. 

Instead,  this  particular  competition 
involves  factors  important  to  newspa¬ 
pers  whether  they  face  a  same-market 
competitor  or  not. 

It  is  a  competition  that  involves  the 
constraints  of  geography  and  the 
demands  of  demography,  the  circula¬ 
tion  challenges  of  seasonal  swings 


and  the  editorial  challenge  of  produc¬ 
ing  large  numbers  of  regional  edi¬ 
tions. 

The  Tampa-St.  Pete  competition  is 
also  striking  from  a  production  stand¬ 
point. 

Indeed ,  at  the  beginning  of  the  com¬ 
petition  the  Tampa  Tribune  trans¬ 
formed  itself  almost  overnight  from  a 
dull,  if  respectable,  paper  into  one  of 
the  more  handsome  and  colorful 
newspapers  in  a  state  filled  with  hand¬ 
some  and  colorful  papers. 

For  its  part,  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  has  long  been  recognized  for  its 
handsome  design  and  technological 
innovations.  During  1987,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  it  began  testing  color  keyless 
offset  printing. 

The  competition  pits  the  second- 
largest  Florida  paper,  the  289,086-cir¬ 
culation  Times,  against  the  fourth- 
largest,  the  225,994-circulation  Tri¬ 
bune. 

Two  cities  —  or  one? 

Any  discussion  of  the  Tampa-St. 
Pete  competition  must  begin  with 
geography. 

St.  Petersburg  is  located  in  Pinellas 
County,  a  hooked  peninsula  along  the 
Tampa  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

During  much  of  the  1970s  and  early 
1980s,  the  populations  of  Pinellas 
County  and  its  northern  neighbor 
Pasco  County  boomed  —  an  exten¬ 
sion  that  also  carried  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  along. 

Between  1970  and  1986,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Times  circulation  grew  a  pheno¬ 
menal  77.4%  —  about  double  the 
growth  of  the  Tampa  Tribune  —  but 
as  1987  dawned,  the  Times  faced  two 
problems. 

The  first  was  geographic:  There  is 
only  so  much  room  for  expansion  up 
and  down  “this  sandspit  of  a  penin¬ 
sula  here  dangling  over  the  Gulf,”  as 
Gene  Patterson  describes  it. 

“They  can’t  look  west  because 
there’s  nothing  but  mullet,”  Tampa 
Tribune  executive  editor  Harvill  once 
told  a  reporter. 

The  second  problem  was  demo¬ 
graphic:  In  the  mid-80s,  Tampa  and 
its  home  county  of  Hillsborough 
began  to  grow  faster  than  Pinellas. 

Tampa  is  on  the  east  side  of  the 
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St.  Petersburg  Times 
Chairman  and  CEO 


bay  —  and  on  the  mainland,  as  it 
were,  of  Florida.  Like  Pinellas 
County,  Hillsborough  County  abuts 
Pasco.  However,  it  also  borders  the 
big  counties  of  Polk  and  Manatee. 

This  inland  orientation  has  long 
given  the  Tampa  Tribune  access  to  an 
extraordinarily  large  service  area. 
The  Tribune  circulates  as  far  north  as 
Gainesville,  and  a  driver  coming  from 
the  south  finds  Tribune  honor  boxes 
and  delivery  tubes  on  the  Everglades 
roads  along  Lake  Okeechobee,  about 
three  hours  away.  It  circulates  in  20 
Florida  counties. 

But  the  Tribune  faced  its  own  dem¬ 
ographic  problem:  The  once-strong 
identities  of  Tampa  —  the  industrial 
and  young  city  —  and  St. 
Petersburg  —  the  seasonal  resort 
with  senior  citizen  residents  —  have 
blurred.  Residents  were  crossing  both 
ways  on  the  Frankland  Bridge  to 
work  and  play. 

That,  both  papers  claim,  is  the  real 
reason  for  the  competition. 

“This  is  no  longer  two  cities  —  it’s 
one  great  city,”  the  Times’  Patterson 
declared,  “and  to  artificially  split  it 
for  our  own  gains  was  not  in  the  public 
interest.” 

In  the  Tampa  editions  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  a  drawing  of  a 
bridge  illustrates  the  flag.  “United 
Tampa  Bay,”  a  caption  proclaims. 

On  the  other  side  of  that  bay,  Har- 
vill  agreed  with  that  assessment. 

“We  look  at  the  whole  Tampa  Bay 
area,  and  the  reason  we  do  that  is 
because  that’s  the  way  the  people 
look  at  it,”  he  said. 

This  “one  city  named  Tampa 
Bay,”  as  Patterson  calls  it,  is  a  juicy 
target  for  newspapers. 

If  the  population  boom  has  shifted 


somewhat  inside  the  area,  it  has  not 
by  any  means  slowed  down. 

“The  city  itself  is  just  beginning,” 
Patterson  said.  “It’s  like  the  fron¬ 
tier  —  except  that  it’s  big  already. 
It’s  2,000,000  people  going  on 
3,000,000,  “and  it’s  wealthy.” 

A  Lou  Harris  survey  last  year  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  number  of  Tampa  Bay 
area  families  with  incomes  of  $75,000 
or  over  would  increase  by  more  than 
143%  in  the  next  five  years. 

One  reason  for  that  kind  of  wealth 
is  that  Tampa-St.  Pete  isn’t  just  cigars 
and  senior  citizens  anymore.  There’s 
a  growing  high-tech  strip  along  the 
bay,  shipbuilding  is  rebounding,  and 
the  city  of  Tampa  itself  is  an  increas¬ 
ingly  important  financial  center  for 
central  Florida. 

“We  are  blessed  with  such  enor¬ 
mous  growth  there  is  room  for  every¬ 
body,”  Patterson  stated.  “It’s  not  a 
typical  war  to  the  death  here.” 

Formal  dress,  formal  design 

But  war  it  is  and,  like  many  wars, 
the  first  shots  in  the  Tampa-St.  Pete 
conflict  were  long  in  coming,  and  both 
sides  were  well-prepared. 

It  was  the  St .  Petersburg  Times  that 
took  the  first  step. 

On  Nov.  10,  1986,  Times  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  shut  down  the  Evening  Inde¬ 
pendent,  some  79  years  after  its  birth 
as  St.  Petersburg’s  first  daily  newspa¬ 
per. 

By  the  time  of  its  death,  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  had  a  circulation  of  just 
37,200  —  and  it  still  had  the  nation’s 
most  unusual  and  long-running  pro¬ 
motion.  For  76  years,  the  paper  was 
given  away  free  any  day  the  sun  failed 
to  shine  in  St.  Petersburg. 


The  paper  was  losing  “a  million 
dollars  or  so  a  year,”  Patterson 
said  —  and  it  was  affecting  the  cover¬ 
age  of  the  larger  Times. 

“To  give  it  a  reason  to  be,  we  made 
it  intensely  local,  and  we  went  not  so 
local  with  the  Times.  We  were 
requiring  the  people  in  St.  Petersburg, 
our  best  supporters,  to  pay  150  more 
to  get  their  local  news.  So  we 
[decided]  ...  to  play  honest  with  our 
readers  and  give  them  what  we  were 
giving  our  other  readers,”  Patterson 
commented. 

Patterson  added  he  is  delighted 
with  the  results. 

“You  can  do  some  damn  fool  things 
in  the  interest  of  keeping  something 


Richard  Pittman 
Tampa  Tribune 
VP  and  publisher 

going,”  he  remarked. 

No  one  was  laid  off  as  a  result  of  the 
closing  —  indeed,  the  Times  now  had 
an  instant  editorial  corps  for  its 
expanded  coverage  into  Tampa. 

On  Feb.  1,  1986,  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  began  its  assault  across  the 
bay. 

For  the  first  week’s  promotion,  the 
Times  hired  hawkers  dressed  in  red 
ties  and  tails  to  distribute  free  copies 
in  downtown  Tampa. 

During  this  time,  the  Tampa  Tri¬ 
bune  had  been  preparing,  too, 
although  in  a  somewhat  different 
way. 

Its  first  task  was  to  upgade  its  pro¬ 
duction  capabilities,  and  capacity.  By 
last  March,  when  the  Tribune  began 


its  own  full-scale  move  into  St. 
Petersburg,  the  newspaper  was  mid¬ 
way  through  installing  four  new  10- 
unit  color  presses  —  a  $55-million 
project. 

The  improvement  in  production 
quality  was  immediately  apparent  to 
readers. 

“1  am  very  proud  of  how  the  paper 
looks,  and,  yes,  it  has  had  a  very 
decided  effect  on  circulation,” 
announced  vice  president  and 
publisher  Richard  F.  Pittman. 

For  both  papers,  sophisticated 
regional  editions  have  been  the  cor¬ 
nerstones  of  their  efforts  to  penetrate 
the  other’s  city. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 


“We  are  blessed  with  such  enormous  growth  there  is 
room  for  everybody,”  Patterson  stated.  “It’s  not  a 
typical  war  to  the  death  here.” 
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Another  McClatchy  controversy 

Local  Guild  official  urges  his  resignation  from  Pulitzer  Prize  board 


By  M.L.  Stein 

A  local  Newspaper  Guild  official 
has  written  to  some  66  Pulitzer  Prize 
jurors,  asking  them  to  urge  C.K. 
McClatchy  either  to  resign  from  his 
association  with  the  awards  or  “stop 
the  union  busting”  at  McClatchy 
Newspapers. 

In  a  form  letter  to  each  “Pulitzer 
Nominating  Juror,”  Gerald  R. 
Rocker,  administrative  officer  of  the 
Northern  California  Newspaper 
Guild,  said  its  purpose  was  to 
“register  with  you  our  concerns 
about  having  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  McClatchy  Newspapers, 
C.K.  McClatchy,  serve  with  you  as  a 
Pulitzer  nominating  juror.” 

Actually,  McClatchy  is  a  member 
of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  board  to  which 
the  jurors  make  their  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  prizes. 

Rocker  charged  that  McClatchy 
Newspapers,  “long  known  for  its  pro¬ 
gressive  journalism,  is  engaged  in  an 
all-out  effort  to  break  the  labor  unions 
that  represent  its  employees.” 

He  claimed  the  McClatchy  organi¬ 
zation  has  “broken”  four  unions  at  its 
newspapers  and  that  it  has  failed  to 
reach  new  labor  agreements  with 
unions  at  the  Sacramento  Bee, 
Fresno  Bee,  Modesto  Bee  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  the  Tacoma  News-Trihime  in 
Washington. 

McClatchy  and  the  Guild  have 
reached  an  impasse  in  negotiations 
for  a  new  contract.  The  old  one 
expired  in  April  1986. 

When  negotiations  broke  off 
several  months  ago,  management 
posted  work  rules  that  set  up  a  new 
wage  structure  for  employees  based 
on  performance  and  eliminating  union 
membership  requirements  from  the 
old  contract. 

The  expired  contract  allowed  for 
merit  raises,  along  with  automatic 
annual  wage  increases. 

The  new  work  rules  have  drawn 
heated  objections  from  the  Guild. 
Last  April,  it  called  for  a  subscription 
boycott  of  the  Sacramento  Bee, 
accusing  McClatchy  Newspapers  of 
anti-union  activity. 

Rocker  told  E&P  the  decision  to 
send  the  letter  was  made  during  his 
meeting  with  other  Guild  officials. 


C.K.  McClatchy 
Controversy  surrounds  him 

The  letter  also  accused  McClatchy 
Newspapers  of  hiring  the  “notorious 
union-busting”  San  Francisco  law 
firm  of  Littler,  Mendelson,  Fastiff  & 
Tichy  to  direct  its  labor  negotiations. 

Rocker  further  alleged  that 
McClatchy  management  fired  all  Tac¬ 
oma  News-Tribune  employees  when 
it  bought  the  paper  in  1986. 


selection  of  Pulitzer  Prizes.” 

McClatchy  also  disputed  Rocker’s 
assertions  that  his  chain  has  broken 
four  unions  and  that  the  Tacoma 
employees  had  been  fired. 

He  said  the  unions  in  question  had 
been  “decertified”  by  employee 
votes. 

“Employees  have  the  right  to  be¬ 
long  to  a  union  or  not  to  belong,” 
McClatchy  stated.  He  said  that 
Rocker,  who  became  a  Guild  officer 
two  years  ago  after  a  previous 
association  with  the  United  Auto 
Workers  union,  “is  out  of  touch  with 
newspapers  and  how  they  work.” 

McClatchy  termed  Rocker’s 
remarks  about  the  News-Tribune 
“phony,”  noting  that  his  company,  as 
new  management,  refused  to  honor 
the  previous  union  contract. 

“Most  of  the  workers  were  hired 
back,”  he  continued.  “We  didn’t  go 
out  and  hire  new  people.” 

The  McClatchy  chain  president 
also  denied  that  the  law  firm  cited  by 
Rocker  was  engaged  in  union- 
busting. 

“This  is  a  perfectly  good  law  firm 
that  has  represented  school  boards 
and  many  other  kinds  of  clients,”  he 


“Mr.  Rocker  is  attempting  to  accomplish  through  a 
letter-writing  campaign  what  he  has  been  unable  to 
accomplish  at  the  negotiating  table.  It  won’t  work.” 


McClatchy  scoffed  at  Rocker’s 
allegations,  telling  E&P:  “The  Guild, 
after  many  months  of  negotiations, 
agreed  with  management  that  we  had 
reached  an  impasse.  We  did  not  agree 
to  their  position  and  they  did  not 
agree  to  our  position. 

“This  is  a  matter  of  negotiation,  not 
union-busting.  Mr.  Rocker  is 
attempting  to  accomplish  through  a 
letter-writing  campaign  what  he  has 
been  unable  to  accomplish  at  the 
negotiating  table.  It  won’t  work.” 

McClatchy  denied  any  attempt  to 
destroy  the  Guild,  adding,  “We 
believe  our  employees  should  have  a 
free  choice  to  belong  to  a  union  or  not. 
I  believe  it’s  entirely  inappropriate  to 
inject  a  labor  dispute  into  the 


stated.  “Rocker  is  making  a  straw 
man  out  of  it.” 

Rocker  bristled  at  McClatchy’s 
assertion  that  he  doesn’t  understand 
the  newspaper  business. 

“I  have  a  pretty  good  grasp  of  how 
the  industry  works,”  he  declared. 
“He  [McClatchy]  is  trying  to  make 
me  the  problem.  We  want  a 
settlement  and  could  have  one  if  he 
would  sit  down  and  talk  to  us.  The 
merit  system  they  propose  eliminates 
any  union  input  into  wages.  We  don’t 
want  a  fight  —  we  want  a 
settlement.” 

The  union  chief  speculated  that 
McClatchy  is  “getting  some  bad 
advice  and  following  the  wrong  road” 
{Continued  on  page  52) 
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JetCapade  takes  off 

Gannett  Co.'s  world  tour  to  promote  USA  Today  begins 


By  George  Garneau 

Take  an  $18-niillion  corporate  jet. 
Deck  it  out  in  the  finest  array. 

Add  one  antique  Royal  manual 
typewriter  and  a  gung-ho  crew  of 
journalists  and  corporate  staff  and 
executives. 

Send  them  gallivanting  around  the 
world  to  write  stories  and  promote 
Gannett  Company  Inc.'s  USA  Today. 

What  do  you  call  it? 

JetCapade. 

First  it  was  Gannett’s  BusCapade. 

Now,  JetCapade. 

In  this  sequal  to  his  noteworthy  bus 
trip,  Gannett  Co.  chairman  Allen 
Neuharth  will  gather  his  band  aboard 
a  corporate  jet  and  soar  on  a  seven- 
month,  30-nation  news-gathering 
expedition  —  with  strong  promo¬ 
tional  overtones. 

Their  stated  mission:  to  bring 
greater  understanding  of  the  world’s 
major  countries  to  the  United  States. 
The  trip  will  “have  some  promotional 
value,”  according  to  Gannett 
spokeswoman  Shiela  Gibbons. 

Beginning  this  month,  after  a  first 
stop  in  Mexico,  JetCapade  news  will 
be  featured  every  Friday  on  a  special 
page  in  USA  Today  and  will  be 
carried  in  other  Gannett  newspapers 
and  broadcast  outlets. 

Neuharth  essentially  is  taking  last 
year’s  BusCapade,  a  national  bus 
trip,  up  in  the  the  air  and  out  of  the 
U.S.A. 

The  cost  of  the  JetCapade 
newsgathering  and  public  relations 
tour  de  force  was  not  disclosed. 

“It’s  a  substantial  investment.  It’s 
not  out  of  the  ballpark  for  an 
international  newspaper,”  Gibbons 
observed. 

Neuharth  told  guests  at  a  recent 
cocktail  party  in  Gannett  corporate 
headquarters  overlooking 
Washington,  D.C.,  that  he  will  be 
seeking  a  better  understanding  of 
“the  people  and  governments”  of  the 
major  countries  of  the  world. 

In  accordance  with  his  “Journalism 
of  Hope,”  coverage  will  not  be 
limited  to  controversies  and  battles 
but  will  focus  on  the  “problems  and 
the  opportunities”  the  trip  uncovers. 

The  specially  equipped,  twin- 
engine  Gulfstream  IV,  one  of  the 
more  expensive  of  its  breed,  is  the 


Among  those  aboard  Gannett's  airborne  newsroom  will  be  (clockwise 
beginning  with  chairman  Allen  Neuharth  standing  at  rear  center):  Jack  Kelley 
of  USA  Today;  Gaynelle  Evans  of  Gannett  News  Service;  Dave  Mazzarella, 
president  of  USA  Today  International  and  JetCapade  director;  Collie  Schell 
of  Gannett's  Nashville  Tennessean;  Juan  Waite  of  USA  Today;  and  Bill 
Nicholson  of  Gannett  News  Service. 


fifth  in  Gannett’s  corporate  fleet. 
Built  to  carry  10  people,  it  has  a 
galley,  sleeping  compartment  and 
office  equipped  with  portable  com¬ 
puters,  copying  machines  and  phone 
systems. 

The  trip  will  involve  about  25 
people,  six  at  a  time  on  the  jet, 
including  reporters  and  editors  from 
various  Gannett  papers  and  staff. 

Neuharth  will  jet  back  to  the 
U.S.A.  “from  time  to  time.  He  is, 
after  all,  chairman  of  the  company.” 
Gibbons  noted,  but  he  expects  to  visit 
al  30  nations. 

JetCapade  might  tap  other  Gannett 
jets  and  definitely  will  use 
commercial  flights  for  moving 
advance  teams. 

Gibbons  described  the  trip  as 
“pretty  low-key”  —  absent  balloon 
drops  and  other  PR  gimmicks  for 
which  USA  Today  has  become 
famous. 

She  said  the  trip  would  help  intro¬ 
duce  USA  Today,  whose  interna¬ 
tional  edition  circulates  over  40,000 
copies,  to  some  overseas  nations. 


JetCapaders,  mostly  editorial  and 
staff  members,  will  be  led  by 
Neuharth,  who  in  a  role  as  senior 
editor  “directs  coverage  and  edits 
everything,”  Gibbons  stated. 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Times, 
anticipating  greater  feats,  reported 
tongue-in-cheek  that  fans  of  Neu- 
harth’s  adventures  were  gearing  up  to 
follow  him  on  another  great  step  for 
mankind:  SpaceCapade. 

No  date  set. 

New  ad  staffers  at 
National  Enquirer 

Kathleen  Ryan,  formerly  senior 
salesperson  at  Life  magazine,  has 
been  appointed  senior  accounts  man¬ 
ager  of  the  National  Enquirer  Inc., 
headquartered  in  Lantana,  Florida. 

In  addition,  Katherine  O.  Jose,  for¬ 
merly  New  England  divisional  man¬ 
ager  for  Time  magazine,  has  been 
appointed  vice  president/director  of 
advertising  of  the  National  Enquirer 
Inc. 
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Worldwide  press  freedom:  some  places  bad,  some  places  better 

international  Press  institute  issues  its  annual  report 


The  International  Press  Institute  reported  continued 
harassment  and  persecution  of  journalists  in  some  nations 
and  the  easing  of  restrictions  in  others  during  1987. 

The  IPI’s  annual  World  Press  Freedom  Review,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  December  issue  of  the  IPI  Report,  chronicled 
particularly  hard  times  in  South  Africa  and  other  spots  on 
that  continent,  as  well  as  in  the  Philippines,  India,  Fiji  and 
Tibet. 

To  “lighten  the  gloom,”  however,  IPI  noted  the  re¬ 
openings  of  media  outlets  in  Central  America  and  Mikhail 
Gorbachev’s  much-heralded  policy  of  f’lasnost  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  has  begun  to  touch  other  Eastern 
European  nations  as  well. 

However,  as  IPl  director  Peter  Galliner  noted  in  his 
introduction  to  the  report,  “In  between  the  bad  news  of 
murders  and  arrests,  of  scandals,  persecution  and  harass¬ 
ment,  and  at  the  same  time  [as]  the  heartening  phenome¬ 
non  of  glasnost,  there  lies  a  seemingly  inevitable  trend 
which  has  developed  over  the  past  12  months  and  one 
related  to  the  same  problem  of  how  far  the  press  has  the 
right  to  go;  the  growing  number  of  conflicts  between  the 
media  and  the  courts  in  democratic  countries  around  the 
world.” 

He  commented  that  “In  the  past  year  we  have  seen  that, 
even  in  the  countries  with  established  democracies  like 
Great  Britain,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Spain, 
Sweden  and  Switzerland,  there  is  a  growing  trend  for 
governments  to  try  to  introduce  new  press  legislation  and 
to  exert  more  influence  and  even  control  the  media 
directly  or  indirectly. 

“Many  governments  attempt  to  prevent  newsmen  from 
investigating  their  activities,  and  there  is  a  fine  line 
between  insisting  on  journalistic  responsibility  and  cen¬ 
soring  their  day-to-day  work,”  Galliner  wrote.  “Many 
governments,  unfortunately  even  in  democratic  countries, 
still  cross  this  line  whenever  they  feel  threatened.” 

The  following  is  a  condensation  of  the  full  IPl  World 
Press  Freedom  Review,  which  covers  a  period  of  12 
months,  essentially  from  December  1986  to  December 
1987. 

Afghanistan 

In  October,  two  American  cameramen  filming  a 
documentary  about  the  Mujahadin  were  killed  while 
traveling  with  members  of  the  resistance.  Lee  Shapiro  a 
free-lance  television  cameraman,  and  his  assistant,  Jim 
Lindalos,  were  believed  to  have  been  caught  in  a  Soviet 
ambush.  The  two  had  been  in  Afghanistan  since  May 
filming  a  documentary  for  Shapiro’s  New  York-based 
company,  and  their  deaths  brought  to  five  the  number  of 
Western  reporters  killed  in  Afghanistan  since  the  Soviet 
invasion  in  1979. 

In  September,  a  BBC  television  crew  was  prevented 
from  filming  what  Kabul  described  as  military  facilities  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  capital.  The  BBC  said  its  camera  crew 
was  attempting  to  film  diplomats  playing  at  the  Kargah 
golf  course,  but  the  Soviet  news  agency  Tass  maintained 
that  the  crew  had  been  detained  for  “filming  Afghan  and 
Soviet  military  facilities  without  permission  to  do  so.” 

French  journalist  Alain  Guillo  was  detained  after 
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authorities  claimed  he  had  entered  the  country  illegally 
nine  times.  Guillo,  a  pho‘ographer  for  the  Sygma  agency, 
is  expected  to  go  on  trial  accused  of  “illegal  entry  and 
activities  in  Afghanistan.” 

Algeria 

Although  the  Algerian  press  has  largely  been  a  means  of 
transmitting  the  directives  of  the  ruling  FLN  party,  there 
was  some  relaxation  last  year,  including  a  debate  in  the 
pages  of  the  monthly  magazine  Actiialite  Economie, 
which  disclosed  dangerously  high  levels  of  lead  in  cans 
used  by  a  government-owned  food  processing  com¬ 
pany  —  charges  which  were  denied  by  the  government 
but  supported  by  laboratory  analysis  commissioned  by 
the  magazine. 

There  were  limits,  however,  on  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  as  the  domestic  political  scene  went  virtually  unre¬ 
ported.  For  example,  a  summit  meeting  between  Algerian 
President  Chadli  Benjedid,  King  Hassan  of  Morocco  and 
King  Fahd  of  Saudi  Arabia  was  not  reported  until  the  three 
leaders  had  already  begun  their  talks. 

Angola 

All  media  outlets  are  controlled  by  the  ruling  Marxist 
Popular  Movement  for  the  liberation  of  Angola,  which 
keeps  a  tight  control  over  what  goes  into  the  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

The  country’s  new  Constitution’s  guarantees  of  free¬ 
dom  of  expression  made  no  difference  last  year,  as  Angola 
is  at  war  —  with  South  Africa  and  with  the  Unita  forces  of 
Jonas  Savimbi.  As  a  result,  the  domestic  press  continued 
to  work  under  strict  censorship  controls,  and  foreign 
correspondents  were  not  allowed  to  report  freely  from  the 
country. 

Argentina 

Although  the  country  has  enjoyed  full  constitutional 
guarantees  since  the  re-establishment  of  a  democratic 
system  in  1983,  the  state  has  maintained  control  of 
three  of  the  four  national  television  stations,  as  well 
as  another  12  tv  stations  and  42  radio  stations  through¬ 
out  the  nation,  which  have  been  used  to  transmit  the 
government’s  viewpoint. 

Another  problem  surrounded  the  society  run  by  three  of 
Argentina’s  main  newspapers  —  Clarin,  La  Nacion  and 
La  Razon  —  within  the  company  Papel  Prensa,  which  is 
responsible  for  the  production  of  paper.  The  country’s 
other  newspapers  attacked  the  monopoly  situation  that  is 
increasing  their  costs,  and  which  results  in  an  average  of 
20  publications  a  year  folding  due  to  economic  difficulties. 

The  Union  de  Trabajadores  dc  Prensa  (Union  of  Press 
Workers)  reported,  and  condemned,  the  fact  that  70%  of 
its  members  are  out  of  work.  There  are  few  jobs  available 
because  of  the  concentration  of  production  in  four  family 
concerns. 

Australia 

It  was  a  hectic  year  for  Australian  media,  with  numer¬ 
ous  takeovers  and  a  suit  over  publication  of  excerpts 
from  a  controversial  book  about  the  British  intelligence 
service. 

In  February,  Rupert  Murdoch’s  News  Corporation  sold 
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its  television  and  radio  interests  and  three  newspapers, 
and  Murdoch  acquired  the  principal  newspaper  interests 
in  the  Herald  and  Weekly  Times.  The  Times,  meanwhile, 
sold  its  television  and  radio  interests  to  John  Fairfax,  the 
Sydney-based  media  group,  and  to  Kerry  Stokes,  a  Perth- 
based  entrepreneur.  Murdoch’s  takeover  of  the  Times  left 
him  in  control  of  nearly  60%  of  Australia’s  national  and 
major  city  daily  newspapers. 

In  April,  News  Corporation  bought  a  15%  interest  in 
Northern  Star  Holdings,  the  company  which  bought  Mur¬ 
doch’s  two-station  Sydney-Melbourne  network  with  the 
help  of  the  Westfield  Group. 

Meanwhile,  Bond  Media  Holdings,  the  media  company 
controlled  by  Perth  businessman  Alan  Bond,  acquired  just 
under  20%  interest  in  Television  North  Queensland. 

In  July,  Business  Daily,  in  which  Murdoch  had  a  40% 
share,  was  launched,  only  to  close  five  weeks  later. 

In  May,  the  British  government  asked  the  Australian 
courts  to  sue  the  Melbourne  A^e  newspaper  for  contempt 
after  it  published  details  of  an  account  in  the  London 
Independent  of  “Spycatcher,”  the  memoirs  of  former  M15 
agent  Peter  Wright,  which  was  banned  in  Britain.  The 
government  also  attempted  to  ban  publication  of  the  book, 
taking  its  case  to  the  New  South  Wales  courts.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  an  Australian  court  ruled  that  newspapers  could 
publish  extracts  from  “Spycatcher.” 

During  the  summer’s  general  election,  accusations  of 
media  bias  were  made  in  full-page  advertisements  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  country’s  newspapers.  The  ad,  signed  by  for¬ 
mer  National  Party  leader  Doug  Anthony,  claimed  that  the 
Australian  media  had  shown  considerable  bias  in  favor  of 
the  ruling  Labour  Party  and  against  the  opposition  Liberal 
and  National  parties. 

Bangladesh 

In  September,  the  government  banned  a  major  opposi¬ 
tion  newspaper,  Banftlar  Bani,  for  printing  “false  and 
prejudicial  reports.”  The  banning  was  connected  with  an 
article  claiming  that  the  Interior  Ministry  had  supplied 
arms  to  militants  of  the  ruling  Jatiya  Party  in  order  to 
frustrate  an  opposition-led  general  strike. 

In  November,  Ataus  Samad,  50,  a  free-lance  journalist 
working  for  the  BBC,  was  arrested  and  served  with  a 
three-month  detention  order. 

At  the  same  time,  journalists  working  for  the  English- 
language  Bangladesh  Observer  said  that  authorities  had 
advised  them  by  telephone  not  to  publish  news  or  photo¬ 
graphs  of  police  violence.  Journalists’  organizations  urged 
members  to  resist  the  request  as  “illegal  and  undemo¬ 
cratic.” 

Belgium 

In  January,  the  Belgian  authorities  banned  news  of  a 
British  police  inquiry  at  Antwerp  in  connection  with  the 
disappearance  of  a  London  estate  agent.  A  news  item  on 
the  case  broadcast  by  BBC  television,  which  can  be 
picked  up  in  Belgium,  ran  for  just  a  few  seconds  before 
being  cut  and  replaced  by  the  Belgian  tv  test  card. 

Bolivia 

Violent  repression  of  the  media  has  decreased,  but  it  has 
been  replaced  by  more  subtle  methods  under  the  demo¬ 
cratic  regime,  including  disinformation,  distortions 
and  a  systematic  concealment  of  information,  apart  from 
the  pressures  exerted  through  advertising  and  other 
propaganda. 

Bomb  attacks  on  three  newspapers  —  El  Mundo  of 
Santa  Cruz,  Los  Tiempos  and  Opinion  in  Cochabamba  — 
as  well  as  anonymous  death  threats  against  several  jour¬ 
nalists,  represented  attempts  to  prevent  the  publication  of 
news  on  widespread  drug  trafficking. 


Bulgaria 

The  Communist  Party  newspaper  Rabotnichesko  Delo 
published  the  first  public  report  of  a  strike  —  and  took  the 
workers’  side.  The  newspaper  reported  that  a  12-man 
work  brigade  at  a  machine  factory  in  Mezdra,  northeast  of 
Sofia,  struck  for  a  week  in  March. 

Cameroon 

Despite  earlier  proclamations  from  President  Paul  Biya 
that  the  press  would  be  liberalized,  the  tight  grip  on  the 
media  has  continued  through  orders  of  the  Minister  of 
Territorial  Administration.  Journalists  and  social  critics 
found  themselves  in  jail  for  daring  to  point  an  accusing 
finger  at  government  officials. 

Charles  Ndi-Chia,  editor  of  the  Cameroon  Times,  and 
his  senior  reporter,  Andu  Bello,  were  picked  up  by  secret 
police  and  detained  in  allegedly  inhuman  conditions  for 
over  a  week.  Their  offense  was  to  publish  a  newspaper 
without  prior  clearance  from  the  official  censor.  Ndi-Chia 
has  been  questioned  by  secret  police  at  security  head¬ 
quarters  a  number  of  times. 

Government  censors  reserve  the  right  to  edit  newspaper 
stories  already  mounted  on  dummies,  prescribing  each 
word  that  is  to  be  used. 

Chad 

Only  those  foreign  press  personnel  invited  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  can  report  the  country’s  battle  against  Libya,  and 
the  domestic  media  has  suffered  from  the  dire  economic 
situation. 

At  the  end  of  1986,  four  foreign  journalists  were 
expelled  from  the  country. 

Chile 

There  were  23  court  cases  against  journalists  last  year, 
one  involving  a  pro-government  publication  and  the  rest 
opposition.  Thirteen  of  the  cases  were  tried  in  military 
courts.  Five  journalists  were  jailed  and  one  was  sentenced 
to  spend  his  nights  in  prison,  while  a  humorous  magazine 
supplement  was  confiscated. 

The  government  brought  action  against  the  editors  of 
four  publications  —  two  newspapers.  La  Epoca  and  For¬ 
tin  Mapocho,  and  two  magazines,  Andlisis  and  Apsi  — 
for  publishing  a  pro-Communist  advertisement. 

At  least  six  journalists  were  threatened  by  unknown 
aggressors  and  beaten  up,  or  had  their  cameras  seized 
while  reporting  anti-government  demonstrations. 

The  government  banned  circulation  of  the  evening 
newspaper  El  Ciudadano. 

The  investigation  into  the  murder  of  Jose  Carrasco, 
foreign  news  editor  of  Analisis,  failed  to  come  up  with  the 
culprits,  despite  the  fact  that  the  murder  took  place  more 
than  a  year  ago  during  the  curfew,  when  only  those  people 
authorized  by  the  military  were  allowed  on  the  streets. 

In  October,  a  bill  was  approved  that  allows  for  the  fining 
or  temporary  closure  of  Marxist  Party  publications. 

During  the  visit  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  April,  Leopoldo 
Correa,  a  CBS  correspondent,  was  arrested  as  he  tried  to 
report  on  disturbances  at  an  open-air  mass  held  by  the 
pope.  Correa  was  jailed  for  eight  hours. 

The  home  of  United  Press  International  bureau  chief 
Anthony  Boadle  was  ransacked  and  his  personal  com¬ 
puter  was  stolen. 

China 

As  China  began  to  crack  down  on  the  intellectual  free¬ 
dom  it  had  allowed  in  1986,  Liu  Binyan,  a  well-known 
journalist  whose  articles  in  the  People’s  Daily  won  him 
enemies  in  high  places,  was  denounced  and  expelled  from 
the  Party.” 

At  the  same  time,  American  journalist  Lawrence  Mac- 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Ex-AP  reporter  loses  out  on  chief  Pentagon  spokesman  post 


By  George  Garneau 

Former  Associated  Press  reporter 
Fred  Hoffman  has  fallen  victim  to 
bureaucratic  realignment  in  a  bid  to 
become  chief  Pentagon  spokesman. 

Hoffman,  who  had  been  nominated 
but  not  confirmed  as  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  defense  for  public  affairs,  lost 
the  job  when  Frank  Carlucci  was  pro¬ 
moted  from  national  security  adviser 
to  secretary  of  defense  and  took  his 
own  spokesman,  J.  Daniel  Howard, 
from  the  White  House. 

Howard,  a  former  foreign  service 
officer  who  has  no  experience  as  a 
newsman,  was  confirmed  by  the  Sen¬ 


ate  on  Feb.  2  as  assistant  secretary  of 
state  for  public  affairs  and  sworn  in 
soon  after. 

Hoffman  said  he  would  remain  in 
his  position  as  principal  deputy  to  the 
the  nation’s  chief  military 
spokesman.  He  had  been  acting  assis¬ 
tant  secretary  since  Bob  Sims  stepped 
down  late  last  year  to  Join  the 
National  Geographic  Society. 

Hoffman  was  nominated  by  the 
White  House  and  awaiting  Senate 
confirmation  when  Caspar 
Weinberger  stepped  down  as  defense 
secretary  and  was  replaced  by 
Carlucci. 


Howard,  44,  steps  into  the  $72,500- 
a-year  job  from  the  job  he  held  since 
1986  as  special  assistant  to  the 
president  and  deputy  press  secretary 
for  foreign  affairs  at  the  White 
House, where  he  served  as 
spokesman  for  the  National  Security 
Council. 

Howard  is  a  Marine  Corps  veteran 
who  has  served  most  of  his  career  in 
public  affairs  jobs  with  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  at  foreign 
service  posts  in  Japan,  Poland  and 
Cyprus. 

He  was  described  as  a  professional 
who  has  the  confidence  of  reporters. 


White  reporters  refused  admittance  to  Houston  meeting 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

A  black  Texas  state  representative 
recently  refused  to  allow  white 
reporters  to  attend  two  meetings  he 
held  on  the  Houston  Metropolitan 
Authority’s  street  improvement  and 
rail  development  proposal. 

Rep.  Ron  Wilson  claimed  that  he 
was  not  discriminating  against 
whites,  but  seeking  to  prevent 
retaliation  against  blacks  who  spoke 
out  against  the  $2. 6-billion  plan. 

In  an  interview  with  KHOU-tv, 
Wilson  said  blacks  felt  “a  little  more 
comfortable  with  people  of  their  own 
persuasion.  It  wasn’t  discrimination 
at  all.  The  real  issue  was  how  the 
individuals  in  the  room  could  protect 
those  at  risk.  Metro  has  gone  out 
through  our  community  and  made  a 
number  of  threats.  Reprisals  have 
been  taken  against  some  of  the 
contractors  in  the  room  and  against 
some  of  the  people  who  work  against 
the  program.” 

KHOU  was  one  of  the  news 
organizations  prevented  from 
covering  the  meeting  because  it  sent  a 
white  reporter. 

Paula  Walker,  KHOU’s  news 
director  and  a  member  of  the  Houston 
Association  of  Black  Journalists,  said 
she  told  Wilson  that  his  actions 
threatened  “the  free  flow  of 
information  and  the  equality  of  cover¬ 
age.”  She  also  said  Wilson  had  falsely 
implied  that  black  reporters  act  as 
partisans,  rather  than  as  objective 
journalists,  when  they  cover  news 
events  involving  the  black  commu¬ 
nity. 

Both  the  Houston  Post  and 


HOUSTON 
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The  Houston  Post  ran  this  editorial  cartoon  which  alluded 
to  an  attitude  of  reverse  discrimination  on  the  part  of  state 
Representative  Ron  Wilson,  who  allowed  black  reporters, 
but  refused  to  admit  white  reporters,  into  a  public  meeting. 


Houston  Chronicle  sent  black  repo'  t- 
ers  to  the  meeting  and  were  able  to 
cover  it. 

“As  it  happens,  our  metro  reporter 
is  black,”  commented  Post  city  editor 
Brent  Manley. 

“We  had  a  black  reporter  who  was 
allowed  in,”  said  Tony  Freemantle, 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Chronicle. 

The  Houston  Post  also  wrote  an 
editorial  and  ran  a  cartoon  dealing 
with  the  Wilson  episode.  The  editorial 
cartoon  in  its  first  panel  showed 
“Houston;  1958”  and  a  picture  of  a 
restaurant  with  a  sign  in  the  window 
reading,  “We  don’t  serve  blacks.” 

In  th  e  second  panel,  labeled 
“Houston:  1988,”  appeared  a  carica¬ 


ture  of  Wilson  wearing  a  button 
saying,  “We  don’t  serve  whites.” 

The  editorial,  headlined  “Racism  is 
racism,”  stated  Wilson’s  refusal  to 
admit  white  reporters  was  not  only 
“blatant  racial  bias”  but  also  “insults 
both  the  journalists  excluded  and 
those  allowed  inside. 

“By  questioning  the  whites’ 
‘sensitivity’  to  the  issue,  he  demeans 
them  in  a  way  unbecoming  to  an 
elected  official.  By  admitting  blacks 
and  Hispanics,  he  suggests  that  they 
will  cover  the  issue  his  way,  rather 
than  objectively  and  fairly.” 

The  Chronicle  editorialized  against 
Wilson’s  action  and  WTOte  a  story 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Publisher  of  free  standing  inserts  offers  newspapers  a  deal 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Quad/Marketing  Inc.,  which  prints 
and  publishes  free  standing  inserts,  is 
offering  a  plan  to  newspapers  that 
would  give  a  paper  two  pages  per  FSl 
to  sell  non-competitive  advertising  at 
its  own  rates. 

The  Quad/Marketing-Partnership 
Pages  program  was  designed  to  help 
newspapers  capture  some  advertising 
that  was  previously  rejected  for  FSIs, 
said  Paul  A.  Moschetti,  Quad/Mar¬ 
keting  president. 

For  example,  while  his  company  is 
limited  to  selling  space  to  advertisers 
with  items  such  as  packaged  goods 
and  health  and  beauty  aids,  Moschett' 
said  a  number  of  other  advertisers, 
including  retailers,  have  been  turned 
away. 

“If  we’re  turning  down  those  pages 
and  newspapers  are  not  getting  [the 
business  in  ROP],  why  not  try  to  get 
it?”  he  commented,  noting  that 
inserts  can  offer  the  color  and  quality 
some  advertisers  seek.  “If  you’re 


selling  the  ROP  and  you’re  happy, 
OK.  But  if  a  client  wants  high-quality 
[printing]  with  a  coupon,  sell  it” 
through  this  offering. 

Partnership  Pages  offers  up  to  two 
pages  per  insert  that  will  be  made 
available  for  newspapers  to  sell  at 
whatever  rates  they  want.  The  papers 
will  be  charged  $6  per  thousand  per 
page,  plus  a  set-up  charge  of  $1,500 
per  version,  assuming  that  the  film 
furnished  meets  specifications.  Film 
preparation  is  also  available. 


a  few  informal  meetings  with  some 
newspapers  and  newspaper 
representatives,  the  first  real 
announcement  of  the  plan  was  made 
during  the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  and  Marketing 
Executives  conference  in  New 
Orleans,  Moschetti  noted. 

“We  asked  the  papers  how  they 
want  to  sell  this.  We  would  treat  it  any 
way  the  newspapers  want,”  he  said, 
adding  that  Quad/Marketing  is  a 
printing  company  and  it  does  not  want 


“If  we’re  turning  down  those  pages  and  newspapers 
are  not  getting  [the  business  in  ROP],  why  not  try  to 
get  it?” 


In  addition,  since  Quad/Marketing 
pays  extra  for  more  pages,  newspa- 
pers  will  be  getting  back 
approximately  $1  per  side,  he  said. 

Although  Quad/Marketing  has  held 


to  encroach  on  how  the  papers  sell 
those  pages. 

He  commented  that  newspapers 
can  set  up  a  two-tier  pricing  structure, 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


FROM  KINSHASA,  ZAIRE.  .  . 

“This  country  is  a  long-suffering  student  in  the  free-market 
school  of  how  not  to  be  an  economic  basket  case. 

“For  four  years  it  courageously  has  done  what  the  western 
financial  experts  said  it  must  do.  It  has  stopped  wasting  money 
on  white-elephant  projects  and  begun  paying  farmers  prices  that 
give  them  an  incentive  to  grow  food.  It  has  lifted  price  controls 
and  devalued  its  currency. 

“That  is  one  view  of  Zaire,  supported  by  mountains  of 
economic  reports  .  .  . 

“There  is  another,  decidedly  more  cynical  view,  also  sup¬ 
ported  by  many  observers ...  It  goes  like  this: 

“Zaire  is  a  den  of  unregenerate  thieves.  Its  president  and  top 
ministers  mouth  the  free-market  lingo  that  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  World  Bank  and  the  Reagan  administration 
like  to  hear,  while  continuing  to  fill  foreign  bank  accounts  with 
loot.  No  government  project  is  begun  without  payoffs.  Payoffs 
are  so  ubiquitous  and  so  exorbitant  that  many  projects  are  never 
completed.  Civil  servants  regard  extortion  as  part  of  their  job 
description. 

“The  murky  truth  about  Zaire,  sub-Saharan  Africa’s  second 
largest  country,  seems  to  be  that  both  of  these  views  are  true  and 
false.  Corrupt  Zaire  is  reforming  as  never  before;  reforming  Zaire 
is  still  corrupt.” 

—Blaine  Harden  of  The  Washington  Post 


Special  in  the 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES- 
WASHINGTON  POST  NEWS  SERVICE 

1150 15th  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20071 
202  334-6173 
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You  are  looking  at  the  state  of  the  art 
(and  copy)  of  newspaper  advertising. 


If  you  want  to  see  more,  there  are  82 
ads  like  these  in  Creative  Newspaper 
12,  the  48-page  broadsheet  pubiica- 
tion  of  the  year's  best  newspaper  ads, 
including  22  ATHENA  winners.  You  will 
want  to  put  a  copy  of  Creative  News¬ 
paper  12  into  the  hands  of  every  adver¬ 
tiser  and  ad  agency  in  your  market. 
They  shall  be  greatly  inspired. 

And  if  you  really  want  to  impress  your 
clients,  show  them  the  slide/video  pre¬ 
sentation  based  on  the  award-winning 
ads.  It's  the  biggest,  the  most  creative, 
and  the  most  humorous  newspaper 
show  in  captivity— very  entertaining  for 
both  small  meetings  and  large  ad  club 
gatherings. 


Finally,  we'd  like  you  to  send  us  your  ad¬ 
vertisers'  most  creative  ads  of  the  last 
six  months.  One  of  them  might  become 
a  winner  in  our  1988  competition. 

Motivate  your  advertisers.  Order  now. 
The  newspapers  are  $1  each.  The  pre¬ 
sentation,  containing  134  siides  plus 
video  (or  film),  audio  tape  and  script, 
costs  $175. 

For  more  information,  call  Lynne  Meena 
at  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
in  New  York.  (212)  704-4591. 


(Od 


Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
1180  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  NY  10036 


Newspaper’s  decision  to  print  tax  tab  irks  bank 
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John  McLaughlin  fuels  the  fire  while  respected  journalists  Jack  Germond,  Morton 
Kondracke,  and  Robert  Novak  provide  informative  and  often  explosive  opinions. 

Join  them  all  on  the  McLaughlin  Group.  It  just  might  be  the  freshest,  boldest, 
most  incisive  political  show  on  the  air. 

Don’t  miss  it.  The  people  who  run  this  country  never  do. 


The  McLaughlin  Group 

Made  possible  by  a  grant  from  GE. 


Check  local  listings  for 
station  and  time. 


We  bring  good  things  to  life. 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

After  four  years  of  carrying  a  local 
bank’s  insert  tab  on  tax-saving  tips 
from  the  IRS,  the  Vincennes  (Ind.) 
Sun-Commercial  this  year  decided  to 
put  out  its  own  special  section  on  how 
to  pay  less  to  Uncle  Sam. 

The  Sun-Commercial,  according  to 
publisher  William  E.  Brooks,  was 
merely  asserting  its  First  Amendment 
right  to  publish  information  and  sup¬ 
port  the  effort  with  local  advertising. 

To  the  local  American  National 
Bank,  the  Sun-Commercial  was 
stealing  its  idea. 

Bank  officials,  who  asked  for 
anonymity,  said  their  eight-page  tab 
was  compiled  from  information  put 
out  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
The  bank  sold  advertising  space  in  the 
tab  to  local  accountants  and  tax  pre¬ 
paration  services,  but  not  to  any  other 
banks. 

The  bank  had  planned  to  have  its 
tab  ready  for  distribution  on  Sunday, 
Feb.  7.  In  addition  to  the  15,000-cir¬ 
culation  Sun-Commercial,  the  bank 
also  circulated  its  tab  in  the  2,000-cir¬ 
culation  Knox  County  Daily  News  in 
Bicknell. 


The  Sun-Commercial,  however, 
came  out  with  its  special  section  on 
taxes,  using  material  provided  by  the 
Associated  Press,  on  Jan.  31.  The 
newspaper  sold  space  to  a  number  of 
local  banks,  including  American 
National,  which  took  out  a  small  ad. 


bank  has  copyrighted  that  material.” 

Brooks  added  that  the  bank  had 
been  selling  ads  for  its  tax  tab  and 
then  running  the  insert  in  his  newspa¬ 
per  at  a  fee  that  is  far  less  than  the  cost 
of  running  those  ads  in  the  Sun-Com¬ 
mercial. 


‘  We’re  not  stealing  their  idea.  To  my  knowledge,  I 
don’t  know  that  the  bank  has  copyrighted  that 
material.” 


“They  were  leaving  any  competing 
bank  and  savings-and-loan  out  of  it,” 
Brooks  continued.  “We  try  to  sell  to 
whoever  we  can.” 

If  American  National  changes  its 
mind  and  wants  to  run  its  insert  in  his 
newspaper,  he  would  be  happy  to 
have  the  business.  Brooks  said. 

But  he  also  noted  that  at  one  point 
the  bank’s  president  tried  to  apply 
some  pressure  on  the  Sun-Commer¬ 
cial  by  pointing  out  that  it  should 
show  more  appreciation  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  $40,()00-a-year  advertiser. 

“1  reminded  him  that  he  was  getting 
value  received  for  his  ads,  and  he 
agreed,”  Brooks  said.  “That’s  part  of 
life  in  the  newspaper  business.” 

Jail  records 
made  available 

Jail  logs  must  be  immediately  avail¬ 
able  to  the  press  and  public,  a  Kansas 
judge  ruled  recently  in  an  open  rec¬ 
ords  case  brought  by  the  Topeka 
(Kan.)  Capital-Journal. 

“Jail  logs  serve  the  purpose  of 
keeping  physical  track  of  prisoners. 
They  also  protect  individuals  from 
being  secretly  kept  in  jail,  and  from 
the  dangers  inherent  in  secret  impris¬ 
onment,”  Jefferson  County  District 
Judge  Tracy  Klinginsmith  ruled. 

Entries  sought  for 
‘Best  Censored’ 
stories  contest 

Project  Censored  is  seeking  nomi¬ 
nations  for  its  list  of  the  “Ten  Best 
Censored  Stories  of  1987.” 

To  nominate  a  story,  a  copy, 
including  source  and  date,  should  be 
sent  to  Dr.  Carl  Jensen,  Project  Cen¬ 
sored,  Sonoma  State  University, 
Rohnert  Park,  Calif.,  94928. 


The  bank  saw  the  Sun-Commer¬ 
cial’s  move  as  “pre-empting  us,”  but 
felt  it  had  little  choice  but  to  withdraw 
its  tab  from  the  Vincennes  market 
area. 

Instead  of  a  20,000  run,  a  bank  offi¬ 
cial  said,  American  National  will  print 
about  4,000  copies  and  distribute  its 
tab  in  only  the  Bicknell  newspaper. 

“I’m  in  the  business  of  selling 
advertising  to  operate  a  newspaper,” 
remarked  Brooks.  “This  year  we 
decided  to  do  our  own  [tax  insert J. 
We’re  not  stealing  their  idea.  To  my 
knowledge,  1  don’t  know  that  the 
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One  Detroit  union  supports  proposed  JOA 

Mailers  union  drops  its  opposition  to  Joint  operating 
agreement  planned  by  Detroit  News  and  Detroit  Free  Press 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

One  newspaper  union  voted  Feb.  7 
to  withdraw  its  opposition  to  the 
proposed  Detroit  joint  operating 
agreement. 

By  a  156-125  vote,  members  of 
Teamster  Mailers  Local  2040  agreed 
to  withdraw  its  so-called  “intervener 
status”  in  the  controversial  JOA 
proposed  by  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  the  Detroit  News.  The  mailers 
represent  about  500  workers  who 
insert  preprints  and  supervise  truck 
loading  at  the  newspapers. 

The  mailers  are  the  first,  and  so  far 
only,  newspaper  union  to  back  the 
JOA  since  Knight-Ridder’s  board  of 
directors  increased  pressure  for  the 
proposal  by  voting  last  month  to  shut 
down  its  Detroit  Free  Press  if  it  can¬ 
not  combine  business  and  production 
operations  with  Gannett’s  Detroit 
News. 


Five  other  unions  originally  joined 
with  the  mailers  in  opposing  the  JOA 
in  hearings  held  last  summer.  After 
those  hearings,  an  administrative  law 
judge  recommended  that  Attorney 
General  Edwin  Meese  reject  the  JOA 
application. 

The  mailers’  vote  comes  less  than  a 
week  after  a  united  front  of  Detroit 
newspaper  unions  and  their  interna¬ 
tional  parents  met  in  Washington  and 
accused  the  News  and  Free  Press  of 
bad-faith  bargaining  by  launching  an 
“expensive  public  relations  cam¬ 
paign”  for  the  JOA. 

“We  deplore  the  lack  of  intensive 
and  good-faith  bargaining  on  the  part 
of  the  publishers  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  the  Detroit  News,”  the  six 
unions  said  in  a  joint  statement. 

“We  deplore  the  emphasis  and 
pressure  to  seek  a  solution  outside  of 


the  collective  bargaining  process.” 

Mailers  local  president  Joel  Wilson 
told  E&P  in  a  telephone  interview 
that  members  were  swayed  to  drop 
their  opposition  by  the  early  retire¬ 
ment  and  hospitalization  proposals 
made  by  the  newspapers. 

Under  the  agreement,  mailers  opt¬ 
ing  for  early  retirement  will  receive 
two  weeks’  pay  for  each  year  of  ser¬ 
vice  with  a  minimum  of  eight  weeks’ 
pay  and  a  maximum  of  52  weeks’. 
Hospitalization  will  continue  for  two 
months  after  retirement.  If  the  JOA  is 
not  approved.  Free  Press  mailers 
would  receive  severance  pay  of  the 
same  terms. 

Another  Teamster  local.  No.  372, 
by  a  unanimous  voice  vote  Feb.  3 
decided  to  continue  its  opposition  to 
the  JOA.  The  local,  which  represents 
nearly  1 ,350  workers  at  both  papers, 
nevertheless  said  it  would  continue 
bargaining  with  the  newspapers. 


The  Newspaper  Guild  continues  to 
reject  any  suggestion  it  withdraw 
opposition  to  the  JOA,  said  Guild 
Local  22  president  Louis  Mleczko. 

MIeczko,  a  News  reporter,  said  the 
Free  Press  has  not  engaged  in  the  kind 
of  intensive  negotiations  that  Knight- 
Ridder  chairman  Alvah  Chapman 
declared  he  wanted. 

Mleczko  charged  in  a  telephone 
interview  that  Knight-Ridder’s 
“propaganda  campaign”  of  lobbying 
unions  and  public  officials  amounted 
to  an  “illegal”  attempt  to  add  to  the 
record  Meese  will  use  when  deciding 
whether  to  grant  the  JOA. 

“These  papers  don’t  need  a  JOA,” 
Mleczko  said.  “They  just  need  to  get 
realistic  in  their  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  pricing.” 

Another  intervener,  Detroit  Mayor 
Coleman  A.  Young,  said  he  would 


drop  his  opposition  to  the  JOA  only  if 
the  newspaper  unions  did  the  same. 

In  a  press  conference.  Young  said 
in  reply  to  a  question  that  the  threat  to 
shut  down  the  Free  Press  was  “black¬ 
mail.” 

“Sure  it’s  blackmail,”  Young  said, 
“but  you  have  to  look  beyond  the 
blackmail  and  see  what  the  reality 
is  .  .  .  The  choice  is  actually  between 
a  JOA  —  which  is  really  a  newspaper 
and  a  half  —  and  one  newspaper,  if 
the  Free  Press  folds.” 

Calif,  daily  adds 
Saturday  edition 

The  Victor  Valley  Daily  Press  in 
Victorville,  Calif.,  celebrated  its  50th 
anniversary  recently  by  starting  a 
Saturday  edition  and  a  weekly  enter¬ 
tainment  magazine. 

Timothy  Hoiles,  publisher  of  the 
Freedom  newspaper,  said  the  addi¬ 
tions  were  made  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  growth  in  Southern  California’s 
Victor  Valley. 

“We’re  finally  big  enough  to  do 
something  like  this,”  Hoiles  com¬ 
mented.  He  said  the  paper’s  circula¬ 
tion  has  reached  an  average  of  more 
than  25,000  copies  per  day  and  27,000 
on  Sunday. 

The  new  Saturday  edition,  like  the 
Sunday  paper,  is  a  morning  paper. 
The  Daily  Press  is  afternoon  Monday 
through  Friday. 

Hoiles  said  new  staff  was  added  for 
the  changes.  Daily  Press  features  edi¬ 
tor  David  Stratton  became  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Saturday  edition. 

The  publisher  said  one  of  the  goals 
for  the  entertainment  magazine  is  the 
regular  use  of  process  color. 

For  the  present,  he  added,  at  least 
every  other  edition  will  have  a  four- 
color  front  with  spot  color  being  used 
every  week. 

Morris  buys  station 
in  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

United  Broadcasting  Corp.  is  sell¬ 
ing  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  television  sta¬ 
tion  KARK  to  Morris  Newspapers 
Corp.  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  for  an  undis¬ 
closed  price. 


Under  the  agreement,  mailers  opting  for  early 
retirement  will  receive  two  weeks’  pay  for  each  year 
of  service  with  a  minimum  of  eight  weeks’  pay  and  a 
maximum  of  52  weeks’.  Hospitalization  will  continue 
for  two  months  after  retirement.  If  the  JOA  is  not 
approved,  Free  Press  mailers  would  receive  severance 
pay  of  the  same  terms. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Mark  Klrtich,  who  has  held  a 
number  of  production-related  assign¬ 
ments  during  16  years  at  the  Hartford 
Courant,  has  been  named  production 
director  with  responsibility  for  all 
production  functions. 

In  his  new  position,  Kurtich  is  a 
member  of  the  Courant’s  senior  man¬ 
agement  team  and  reports  directly  to 
Michael  Fisch,  vice  president  for 
operations. 

Most  recently  Kurtich  has  served 
as  production  manager  and  during 
1981-86  was  assistant  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  director  and  assistant  production 
manager.  He  started  in  composing 
room  in  1971  and  moved  up  to  page 
makeup  and  layout  positions  in  the 
pre-press  advertising  makeup  depart¬ 
ment.  In  1977  he  was  named  assistant 
supervisor  of  dayside  advertising 
makeup. 

*  *  * 

Two  vice  presidents  have  been 
appointed  in  the  production  division 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  Daily. 

Gary  C.  Snyder,  transportation 
director,  became  night  operations 
vice  president/transportation  ser¬ 
vices  director.  He  has  headed  trans¬ 
portation  operations  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers  for  the  past  12  years. 

Gerald  Polk,  vice  president-oper¬ 
ations  of  the  Denver  Post,  has  moved 
to  vice  president/production  of  the 
Inquirer  and  Daily  News.  Polk  is 
responsible  for  the  pressroom,  mail- 
room,  newsprint  handling  and  night 
operations.  He  was  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  papers  in 
1973-79  and  then  became  production 
director  of  the  Lon  ft  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press-Teleffram  and  moved  to  the 
Denver  Post  in  1985. 

Snyder  served  as  general  manager 
of  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post 
before  joining  the  Inquirer  in  1975  as 
transportation  manager. 


Mark  Kurtich 

Ron  Rapoport,  who  spent  the  past 
1 1  years  as  a  sports  columnist  for  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  has  moved  to  the 
Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles. 

Before  going  to  Chicago,  Rapoport 
spent  six  years  as  a  sportswriter  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  covering  all 
major  sports  as  a  beat  reporter  and 
feature  writer.  A  graduate  of  Stanford 
University,  he  holds  a  master's 
degree  in  journalism  from  Columbia 
University. 

He  worked  as  a  news  and  sports 
reporter  for  the  Associated  Press  in 
New  York  and  as  San  Francisco 
sports  editor  and  began  his  career  as  a 
news  reporter  for  the  Minneapolis 
Star. 

*  *  * 

Roger  Silvey,  most  recently  vice 
president  and  director  of  the  Ander¬ 
son  (S.C.)  Independent-Mail ,  a 
Harte-Hanks  paper,  has  been  named 
vice  president  of  production  for  the 
Connection  Newspaper  Group  and  its 
sister  company.  Dominion  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  of  Alexandria,  Va. 

Silvey  will  oversee  production  of 
the  five  weekly  Connection  papers  in 
Fairfax  County  and  the  twice-weekly 
Alexandria  Gazette  Packet  and  the 
weekly  Pentagram,  published  by 
Dominion. 


James  D.  Shaw 

James  D.  Shaw,  who  joined  the 
Baltimore  Sun  in  January  1987  as 
director  of  finance  after  nine  years 
with  Times  Mirror,  parent  company 
of  the  Sun,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
additional  position  of  vice  president, 
finance. 

Shaw  holds  a  bachelor’s  and  MBA 
degeee  from  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California.  He  joined  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  in  1978  and  held  several  account¬ 
ing  and  finance  positions,  including 
director  of  auditing  and  director  of 
financial  planning. 

*  *  * 

Gerald  McKelvey,  a  deputy  met¬ 
ropolitan  editor  of  New  York  News- 
day,  has  resigned  to  accept  an 
appointment  as  special  assistant  to 
Manhattan  District  Attorney  Robert 
M.  Morgenthau. 

McKelvey,  44,  joined  Newsday, 
Long  Island  as  an  assistant  news 
editor  in  1976  and  held  positions  both 
as  editor  and  reporter.  Most  recently 
he  was  New  York  Newsday’s  night 
city  editor. 

From  1968  to  1976,  he  was  a 
reporter  and  editor  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  and  prior  to  that  a 
reporter  for  the  Waynesboro  (Pa.) 
Record-Herald. 


Ron  Rapoport 
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Professors  John  Merrill  and 
Edwin  Bayley  are  the  first  to  fill  the 
Knight  Chair  at  the  University  of 
Miami  School  of  Communication. 
The  distinguished  professorship  is 
made  possible  by  a  million-dollar 
grant  from  the  Knight  Foundation. 

Merrill,  professor  of  journalism  and 
philosophy  at  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  professor  emeritus  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  held  the  chair  for  the  first  two 
weeks  of  February.  Bayley, 
founding  dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  is  serving 
from  Feb.  13  to  March  4. 
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Malcolm  K.  Hughes,  who  held  a 
number  of  editorial  and  executive 
positions  in  a  30-year  career  with 
United  Press  International  which 
culminated  as  editor  in  chief  and 
executive  vice  president/general 
manager  of  international  divisions, 
has  joined  the  American  Press  Instit¬ 
ute  staff  in  Reston,  Va.,  as  an 
associate  director. 

Since  leaving  UPI  in  late  1986,  he 
has  been  serving  as  Distinguished 
Visiting  Radford  Professor  at  Baylor 
University. 

At  API,  he  succeeds  Jeff  Cowart, 
who  left  to  become  press  secretary  to 
Gov. -elect  Buddy  Roemer  of 
Louisiana. 

Hughes  joined  UPI  in  London  in 
1956  and  in  the  ’60s  and  ’70s  was 
European  sports  editor  and  executive 
sports  editor.  He  later  was  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Eastern  Division,  editor  of 
United  Press  Canada  and  general 
manager  of  the  New  York 
metropolitan  unit,  and  in  1982,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of 
international  divisions. 

Charles  Harding  Russell  has 
been  appointed  newspaper  relations 
manager  for  the  southeast  region  of 
Parade  magazine. 

The  past  two  years  he  has  been  an 
account  executive  in  the  advertising 
department  of  Georgia  Trend 
Magazine  and  prior  to  that  was  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the  Pensacola 
News-Journal. 

if  *  * 

Darrell  Turner  of  Religious 
News  Service  was  elected  president 
of  the  Deadline  Club,  New  York 
affiliate  of  The  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

Newly  elected  vice  presidents  are: 
Christi  Harlan,  Manhattan 
Lawyer,  Arthur  Samansky,  Securi¬ 
ties  Industry  Association;  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Wagner,  Fleishman-Hillard. 
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BYRON  C.  CAMPBELL,  veteran  news¬ 
paper  executive  and  publisher,  is  the  new¬ 
ly  appointed  publisher  of  The  Record, 
Hackensack,  N.J.,  and  president  of  the 
publishing  division  of  Macromedia  Inc., 
The  Record's  parent  company. 

Campbell  served  in  management  posi¬ 
tions  for  the  Tribune  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  during  1961-77  and  then  was 
publisher  of  the  company's  Fort 
Lauderdale  News  and  Sun-Sentinel.  In 
1983  he  became  president  of  Tribune 
Newspapers  West  and  publisher  of  the 
Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles. 

A  Navy  veteran  and  a  graduate  of  Yale 
University,  he  holds  a  master's  degree  in 
business  administration  from  Harvard 
University. 


In  a  reorganization  of  the 
Bakersfield  Californian  advertising 
division,  Tom  Mohr  was  promoted  to 
director  of  advertising  sales.  He 
succeeded  Lynn  Bryan,  who  was 
named  director  of  regional  sales. 
Mohr,  display  advertising  manager  at 
the  Californian,  earlier  was  with  the 
Palo  Alto  Times  Tribune. 

Bryan  has  served  seven  years  as 
director  of  advertising  sales  and  prior 
to  that  was  associated  with  the  late 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Also,  John  Wells  has  been 
appointed  retail  manager.  He  joined 
the  staff  last  August  as  retail  sales 
supervisor  from  advertising  and  mar¬ 
keting  director  of  the  Corono-Norco 
(Calif.)  Independent. 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILLIAMSON 

James  I.  Garner,  veteran  Arizona 
newsman,  was  named  editor  of  the 
Prescott  Courier,  a  Western  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  publication.  Garner 
previously  served  as  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Courier  in  l%2-66. 

He  moved  to  Prescott  from  Casa 
Grande,  Ariz.,  where  he  most 
recently  was  editor  of  Pinal  Ways,  a 
quarterly  magazine, 

*  *  * 

David  M.  Erdman  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  day  city  editor  from  day 
edition  editor  of  the  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Morning  Call.  He  replaces  Al 
Roberts,  who  was  promoted  to  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor/news. 
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Larry  Cole,  49,  long-time 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  died  Jan.  24  at  New  Rochelle 
(N.Y.)  Hospital  after  a  brief  illness. 

Cole  had  been  the  newspaper’s 
Westchester  correspondent  for  the 
last  15  years,  covering  major  crime 
stories,  the  political  scene  and  off¬ 
beat  features  and  also  reported  high 
school  football  and  basketball  games. 

He  began  working  at  the  News  as  a 
copyboy  in  1 958  after  graduating  from 
New  York  University  and  soon 
became  a  tabulator  in  the  sports 
department  and  eventually  a  makeup 
editor.  In  1971,  he  transferred  from 
sports  to  cityside  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Patrick  Dolan,  76,  a  retired  inter¬ 
national  advertising  executive,  died 
Dec.  31  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  Bal¬ 
timore. 

Born  in  Ireland,  he  moved  to  the 
United  States  as  a  young  man  and  was 
an  advertising  executive  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  Columbia  Records 
before  serving  as  a  major  in  the 
United  States  Office  of  Strategic  Ser¬ 
vices  during  World  War  II.  He  was  in 
charge  of  Allied  radio  stations, 
broadcasting  in  German  from  Nazi- 
occupied  territories. 

Dolan  opened  the  London  office  of 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  in  London 
after  the  war  and  in  1948  started  his 
own  firms.  He  remained  as  president  of 
BBDO  International,  retiring  in  l%7. 

H/t  Hi 

Dlane  Hennessy,  81 ,  a  World  War 
II  correspondent  for  the  Associated 
Press  who  later  served  in  the  Tokyo 
AP  bureau  five  years,  died  at  a  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  hospital  on  Jan.  24. 

He  started  his  career  as  a  sports- 
writer  at  the  Portland  Oregonian  in 
1925  and  also  worked  for  the  now- 
defunct  Portland  News  Telegram. 

He  was  named  night  bureau  chief  of 
United  Press  in  Los  Angeles  in  1927 


but  returned  to  the  Oregonian  in  1933, 
serving  as  political  writer. 

Hennessy  enlisted  in  the  Army  in 
1942  and  served  in  the  counterintelli¬ 
gence  corps.  After  his  discharge  in 
1944  he  became  an  AP  war  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Guam  and  was  among  report¬ 
ers  who  witnessed  the  Japanese  sur¬ 
render  on  the  battleship  Missouri  and 
arrival  of  American  troops  in  Tokyo. 

:|c  4c  4c 

Jim  Hutcheson,  79,  a  former  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  war  correspondent  and 
later  editor  of  the  Walla  Walla 
(Wash.)  Union-Bulletin,  died  Jan.  25 
of  a  brain  tumor. 

He  had  worked  in  the  AP  Spokane 
and  Seattle  bureaus  from  the  mid-’30s 
to  mid-’40s  when  he  was  assigned  to 
cover  U.S.  troops  in  the  Philippines. 

After  the  war,  he  briefly  was  AP 
bureau  chief  in  Hong  Kong  and  then 
returned  to  Seattle.  Hutcheson 
resigned  to  become  executive  news 
editor  of  the  Union-Bulletin  in  1957 
and  10  years  later  became  editor.  He 
moved  to  editor  of  the  editorial  pages 
in  1972  and  retired  three  years  later. 

4c  4c  4c 

Al  Laney,  92,  who  was  a  sports- 
writer  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  and  the  European  edition  pub¬ 
lished  in  Paris,  died  Jan.  31  at  the 
Fellowship  Community  retirement 
home  in  Spring  Valley,  N.Y. 

He  went  to  Paris  in  1924  and 
worked  there  until  1930,  when  he 
moved  to  New  York  to  cover  base¬ 
ball,  tennis  and  golf. 

4c  4c  4c 

Raimondo  Manzini,  86,  editor  of 
the  Vatican  daily  L’Osservatore 
Romano  in  1960-78,  died  Jan.  4  in 
Rome. 

He  had  been  editor  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  daily  L’Avvenire  d’ Italia  and 
served  three  terms  as  a  member  of 
Parliament  before  his  Vatican  editor¬ 
ship.  He  changed  the  makeup  of  the 


paper,  giving  more  space  to  photo¬ 
graphs  and  cultural  news  and  started 
weekly  supplements  in  five  other  lan¬ 
guages. 

4c  4c  4c 

Percy  Qoboza,  50,  editor  of  South 
Africa’s  antigovernment  City  Press 
since  1985,  died  Jan.  17  at  the  Johan¬ 
nesburg  Rand  Clinic  after  a  heart 
attack. 

A  prominent  black  journalist,  he 
earlier  had  edited  World  and  The 
Post,  black  publications  shut  down  by 
the  government.  In  1977,  he  had  been 
detained  for  more  than  five  months 
without  charge. 

A  Nieman  fellow  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1975-76,  Qoboza  was  editor 
in  residence  at  the  late  Washington 
Star  in  1980-81. 

He  received  honorary  doctorates 
from  Tufts  University  and  Amherst 
College. 

4c  4c  4c 

Celia  R.  Steinson,  83,  who  earned 
the  nickname  of  “Scoop  Steinson” 
during  a  long  career  as  a  reporter  for 
three  Connecticut  newspapers,  died 
Jan.  10  in  Branford,  Conn.  She 
worked  for  the  Middletown  Press,  the 
New  Haven  Register  and  the  now- 
defunct  New  Era,  Deep  River. 

4c  4c  4c 

Eddie  Schwartz,  66,  production 
manager  of  the  Dunn  (N.C.)  Daily 
Record,  died  Jan.  20  after  waging  a 
battle  with  cancer  since  last  May. 

He  joined  the  paper  21  years  ago  as 
a  Linotype  operator,  moving  from  the 
Harnett  County  News,  Illington, 
N.C. 

4c  4c  4c 

Mildred  Smith  Watkins,  59,  copy 
editor  and  genealogy  columnist  for 
the  Tyler  (Texas)  Courier-Times,  died 
Jan.  10  in  Bossier  General  Hospital 
after  a  long  illness. 

She  joined  the  newspaper  in  1982, 
having  previously  worked  at  the 
Shreveport  Times,  the  Shreveport 
Journal  and  the  Amarillo  Globe 
News. 

4c  4c  4c 

Robert  C.  Williams,  66,  retired 
night  city  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  died  Jan.  19  He  retired 
in  1984  after  17  years  with  the  paper. 

He  first  worked  for  the  West  Ches¬ 
ter  (Pa.)  Daily  Local  News  and  later 
for  the  Coatesville  (Pa.)  Record  before 
joining  the  Philadelphia  newspaper. 

A  graduate  of  Dowingtown  High 
School,  he  had  served  eight  years  on  a 
submarine  from  just  before  World 
War  II  until  1948  when  the  Navy  cut 
back  its  submarine  service.  He  mus¬ 
tered  out  as  a  radioman  rather  than  go 
on  a  surface  ship. 
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Pioneer  women 
journalists  sought 

The  Washington  Press  Club  Found¬ 
ation  is  looking  for  women  who  broke 
sex  barriers  in  the  nation’s  news¬ 
rooms. 

The  effort  is  part  of  attempts  to 
compile  a  history  of  woman  journal¬ 
ists. 

An  urgent  immediate  search  has 
begun  for  women  who  began  as  jour¬ 
nalists  in  the  early  1940s. 

The  foundation  has  committed 
nearly  $38,000,  and  a  drive,  aimed  at 
raising  $500,000,  began  Jan.  28  at  the 
foundation’s  annual  Congressional 
Dinner. 

Already  on  record  is  Beth  Camp¬ 
bell  Short,  who  started  in  the  1920s  in 
Oklahoma  and  Missouri  newspapers 
and  from  1936-40  was  the  only  woman 
in  the  Associated  Press’s  Washington 
bureau.  She  died  in  January  after 
interviews  were  finished. 

Over  three  years,  60  women,  who 
were  rated  excellent  by  colleagues, 
are  projected  to  be  interviewed. 

The  death  of  other  prominent 


female  journalists  underscores  the 
urgency  of  the  task.  Information 
about  prominent  women  journalists 
should  be  directed  to  the  foundation 
at  Suite  1061,  National  Press  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C.,  20045. 

Reagan  lifts 
restrictions  on 
photo  satellites 

President  Reagan,  citing  interna¬ 
tional  competition,  has  cleared  the 
way  for  U.S.  commercial  satellites  to 
produce  and  sell  detailed  photos  of 
the  earth. 

Reagan  in  January  lifted  restric¬ 
tions  forbidding  companies  from 
launching  satellites  that  can  distin¬ 
guish  objects  on  earth  smaller  than  10 
meters. 

The  Defense  Department  had 
sought  limits  so  as  to  protect  military 
secrets.  But  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  countries  have  begun  selling 
commercial  satellite  photos  detailing 
objects  of  about  five  meters. 

Though  U.S.  military  satellites  can 
distinguish  objects  under  a  foot,  the 


best  U.S.  civillian  satellite,  Landsat, 
could  see  objects  no  smaller  than  30 
meters. 

The  media  have  seen  space 
pictures  —  also  known  as  remote 
sensing  —  as  an  area  of  growing 
demand  and  sought  fewer  limits. 

Remote  sensing  is  used  mainly  for 
meteorology,  geology,  crop  forecast¬ 
ing  and  increasingly  by  the  media.  It 
was  used  to  report  on  the  Chernobyl 
nuclear  disaster  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
conflict. 

Laws  still  in  place  allow  govern¬ 
ment  officials  to  ban  satellite  opera¬ 
tions  on  national  security  grounds. 

Reagan’s  decision  was  praised  by 
the  Radio-Television  News  Directors 
Association. 

Seattle  Times  runs 
4  million  classified 

The  Seattle  Times  published 
4,047,542  classified  ads  in  1987. 

The  figure  includes  ads  published  in 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  and  the 
combined  Sunday  newspaper. 

The  Times  acts  as  business  agent 
for  the  Post-Intelligencer. 


‘'K’s  the  difference  between 
the  Conestoga  wagon  and  supersonic  transit.' 


Sandra  Macomber 
The  (Portland)  Oregonian 
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Libel  panel 


Newspapers  are  freer  than  ever  to  express  opinions,  but 
that  hasn’t  stopped  peopie  from  fiiing  //be/  actions 


By  George  Garneau 

The  American  press  is  freer  than 
ever  to  express  opinion,  but  the 
assertion  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  false  idea  remains  a  promise 
unfilled,  media  lawyers  said  at  a 
recent  conference. 

Paul  L.  LeBel,  law  professor  at 
William  and  Mary  College,  said 
lawsuits  arising  from  expressions  of 
opinion  have  not  disappeared  since 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Lewis 
Powell’s  statement  about  no  false 
ideas  in  the  1974  decision  in  Gertz  i’. 
Robert  Welch  Inc. 

Freedom  from  the  threat  of  being 
sued  “cannot  be  guaranteed,”  LeBel 
said.  His  statement  was  supported  by 
reports  of  increasing  numbers  of 
lawsuits  stemming  from  editorial 
cartoons  and  letters  to  the  editor. 

Despite  growing  numbers  of  libel 
suits  —  mostly  unsuccessful  — 
against  newspapers,  the  press  has 
never  been  more  free  to  express 
opinion,  prominent  First  Amendment 
attorneys  said  at  the  conference, 
“Libel  on  the  Editorial  Pages.” 

The  conference  was  sponsored  in 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  at  William  and 
Mary's  Marshall-Wythe  School  of 
Law  by  the  Institute  of  Bill  of  Rights 
Law,  with  help  from  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  Association  of  American  Edito¬ 
rial  Cartoonists  and  National 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writers. 

“The  sky  is  firmly  in  place,” 
University  of  Texas  law  professor 
David  A.  Anderson  said  to  dispel 
recurring  fears  of  a  free  press 
eviscerated  by  libel  judgments. 

“Never  before  in  our 
history  .  .  .  has  the  editorial  page 
enjoyed  as  much  protection  from  libel 
as  it  enjoys  today,”  Anderson  said, 
but  editors  who  assume  libel  suits  are 
most  likely  to  arise  from  news,  and 
not  editorial  pages,  are  simply  not 
accurate,  Anderson  added. 

Despite  slim  chances  of  success,  all 
kinds  of  people,  especially  affluent, 
more  educated  men,  continue  to  sue 
newspapers  over  editorials,  editorial 
cartoons,  letters  to  the  editor  and 


syndicated  columns,  speakers  noted. 

Anderson  said  protections  of  free 
speech  have  grown  steadily  since 
Peter  Zenger  was  prosecuted  in  the 
18th  century.  The  Supreme  Court 
first  acknowledged  a  constitutional 
right  to  free  speech  1931,  he  said,  but 
there  was  no  constitutional  protection 
of  opinion  in  law  until  recently, 
beginning  with  the  Gertz  decision  in 
1974. 

It  expanded  in  the  1984  case  of 
Oilman  v.  Evans,  in  which  a  federal 
appeals  court  established  “absolute 
First  Amendment  protection”  for 
opinion. 


warned,  “It  is  a  very  slim  reed  that 
holds  up  the  idea  that  opinion  is 
absolutely  protected.” 

The  problem  is  that  though  the 
Oilman  case  set  a  test  to  determine 
what  is  opinion,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  not  defined  it. 

Ed  Williams,  editorial  page  editor 
of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  said 
he  uses  two  rules  of  thumb:  (1)  make 
sure  your  facts  are  facts  and  your 
opinion  is  opinion;  and  (2)  there  may 
not  be  any  false  ideas,  but  some  will 
cost  more  than  others. 

Editorial  cartoons,  by  definition 
opinion,  have  nonetheless  fueled  an 


“Never  before  in  our  history . . .  has  the  editorial 
page  enjoyed  as  much  protection  from  libel  as  it 
enjoys  today,”  Anderson  said. 


“The  Oilman  notion  of  opinion  is 
the  hottest  thing  in  libel  law  today,” 
according  to  Anderson,  who  said 
media  attorneys  have  used  it  as  a 
powerful  weapon  against  libel  suits 
since  it  allows  judges  to  dismiss  libel 
suits  more  easily  if  they  stem  from 
opinion. 

Others,  including  ASNE  attorney 
Richard  Schmidt,  warned  not  to 
overemphasize  Oilman’s  limited 
precedent,  which  stems  from  a 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  rather  than 
the  Supreme  Court. 

There  have  been  fewer  suits  arising 
from  editorial  comment,  and  courts 
have  been  more  accepting  of  the  right 
to  opinion,  Schmidt  stated,  citing  the 
Oilman  case,  in  which  Judge  Robert 
Bork,  who  later  failed  to  win  Supreme 
Court  confirmation,  urged  judges  to 
dismiss  libel  cases  stemming  from 
opinion. 

He  called  Oilman  “a  watershed,” 
but  cautioned  that  the  road  to 
complete  editorial  opinion  is  not  fully 
cleared. 

Richard  Winfield,  an  attorney  for 
the  Associated  Press  and  others, 
agreed  that  libel  cases  can  be  dis¬ 
missed  easily  and  cheaply  based  on 
new  protections  for  opinion  but 


increasing  number  of  lawsuits, 
according  to  Roslyn  A.  Mazer,  a 
Washington  attorney  representing 
several  cartoonists.  She  recorded  22 
such  cases  that  had  advanced  in  state 
and  federal  courts  between  1970  and 

1980  compared  with  19  cases  from 

1981  to  1987. 

“Cartoonists  are  being  sued  far 
more  frequently  in  recent  years,”  she 
asserted. 

Cartoons  pose  a  thorny  question 
for  libel  cases  since  almost  by  nature 
they  intend  to  defame,  ridicule  and 
damage  reputations  of  their  targets. 

Paul  Conrad,  Los  Angeles  Times 
cartoonist,  declared  pride  in  his 
“actual  malice.” 

“For  35  years  I’ve  been  trying  to 
cause  emotional  distress,”  Conrad 
boasted. 

One  editorial  page  editor  quipped 
that  he  read  the  paper  every  morning 
looking  for  people  to  libel. 

Public  officials  have  shown  a 
willingness  to  sue  over  cartoons. 
Mazer  noted,  but  only  one  or  two  of 
the  suits  she  tracked  succeeded. 

Especially  threatening  to  the 
conference  was  a  pending  Supreme 
Court  case  arising  from  a  parody  of 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Salt  Lake  City  reporter  writes  obit  about  her  brother 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

“I  didn’t  want  anyone  else  to  write 
Fred’s  story.  He  was  my  brother.  He 
was  my  dear,  old  friend.” 

With  those  words.  Salt  Lake  Tri¬ 
bune  reporter  Dawn  Tracy  ended  the 
front-page  obituary  of  her  brother  — 
a  Utah  state  corrections  officer  killed 
Jan.  28  in  the  siege  that  ended  a  13- 
day  standoff  between  police  and  a 
family  of  polygamy  cultists. 

Tracy  had  been  working  in  the  Tri¬ 
bune  newsroom  when  word  came  that 
her  brother,  35-year-old  Freddie 
Floyd  House,  had  been  fatally  shot 
while  handling  police  dogs  during  the 
siege. 

An  editorial  note  in  the  black-bor¬ 
dered  obituary  said  Tracy  insisted  on 
staying  at  her  desk  to  write  the  obit. 

“As  others  who  have  lost  loved 


ADVERTISING 


ones  know,  it’s  heart-wrenching  to 
compose  an  obituary,”  Tracy  wrote 
at  one  point. 

Yet  the  obituary  revealed  no  trace 
of  self-pity.  Instead,  she  drew  a  full- 
blooded  portrait  of  a  teasing  brother, 
a  devoted  husband  and  father,  a  man 


During  the  siege,  reporter  Tracy 
was  occasionally  in  touch  with  him 
through  his  pager. 

“Our  conversations  were  the  same 
each  time  I  phoned  Fred  on  his 
pager,”  she  wrote.  “They’d  start 


Tracy  had  been  working  in  the  Tribune  newsroom 
when  word  came  that  her  brother . . .  had  been  fatally 
shot  while  handling  police  dogs  during  the  siege. 


who  “couldn’t  walk  without  swag¬ 
gering.” 

“Officers  at  the  prison  said  he  was 
the  last  man  they’d  want  around  when 
they  needed  a  diplomat,  and  the  first 
in  a  riot  .  .  .  We  called  him  Marshall 
Dillon,”  Tracy  wrote. 


with  his  good-natured,  tough-guy 
‘Whaaaaat?’  He  hated  calls,  but  1  usu¬ 
ally  could  get  something  out  of  him  as 
long  as  he  didn’t  consider  the  leaks  to 
be  crucial. 

“This  time  it  had  to  do  with  the 
Singer  family  siege  in  Marion.” 


Black  university  seeks  funds  to  start  newspaper  ad  curriculum 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Howard  University  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  is  in  the  process  of  setting  up  a 
newspaper  advertising  education  and 
training  program  to  help  increase  the 
number  of  minorities  working  in 
newspaper  advertising  departments. 

Howard,  a  historically  black  uni¬ 
versity,  has  asked  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  and  Market¬ 
ing  Executives  Foundation  for 
$718,200  over  five  years,  to  be  con¬ 
tributed  by  INAME  member  newspa¬ 
pers. 

According  to  a  proposal  submitted 
to  the  INAME  Foundation  by  jour- 
nalism  department  chairman 
Lawrence  Kaggwa,  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  Barbara  A.  Hines  and  Community 
News  general  manager  Mohammed 
Jahed,  the  money  would  be  used  to 
establish  a  newspaper  advertising 
education  and  training  program  that 
uses  the  University’s  newspaper 
Community  News  as  a  hands-on 
instructional  tool. 

The  Community  News  Advertising 
Lab,  a  three-credit  course,  would 
teach  students  to  plan,  prepare  and 
sell  newspaper  advertising  for  the 
Community  News. 

The  Community  News,  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  10,000  in  15  communities 
surrounding  the  University,  is  pub¬ 
lished  weekly  by  the  department  of 
journalism.  The  permanent  staff  is 


made  up  of  18  students,  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  75-80  who  write  for  publication 
each  semester. 

Jahed,  who  is  also  an  INAME  edu¬ 
cator  member,  supervises  the  produc¬ 
tion,  while  editorial  coordinator 
Asgede  Hagos  supervises  the  edito¬ 
rial  content.  Approximately  80%  of 
the  Community  News’  advertising  is 
phoned  in. 

According  to  the  proposal,  the  five- 
year  grant  would  be  distributed  as 
follows:  $50,000  to  hire  a  newspaper 
advertising  professional  who  would 
serve  as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Community  News;  $20,000  for 
administrative/secretarial  support  for 
the  manager;  $50,000  for  10  $5,000 
annual  scholarships;  $25,000  for  a 
desktop  publishing  system,  the 
related  hardware  and  maintenance, 
with  the  amount  to  decrease  to 
$10,000  in  years  two  through  five. 

The  Howard  University  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  has  planned  an 
advertising  program  to  begin  in  the 
fall  of  1988,  according  to  the  proposal, 
which  also  claims  that  this  “will  make 
Howard  University  the  only  histori¬ 
cally  black  university  offering  a  full 
advertising  sequence  in  the  country.” 

The  INAME  Foundation  is  acting 
as  a  bridge  between  Howard  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  newspaper  advertising 
industry,  collecting  resumes  from 
professionals  and  generally  getting 
the  word  out  to  academics  and  profes¬ 


sionals,  explained  Susan  Schoebel, 
director  of  the  Foundation. 

The  INAME  Foundation  will  not 
be  funding  the  university  program, 
she  added,  but  will  be  seeking  indivi¬ 
dual  commitments  from  newspapers. 

INAME  member  newspapers  that 
participate  in  the  program  will  be 
given  a  booklet  of  resumes  from  those 
students  who  took  part  in  the  training. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  10  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  available  for  summer 
internships  and  full-  and  part-time 
positions. 

Wakley  joins 
Ad  Bureau 

Del  Wakley  has  joined  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Bureau  as  manager, 
eastern  operations,  retail  sales  devel¬ 
opment. 

Wakley  will  be  responsible  for  pre¬ 
senting  the  Bureau’s  retail  develop¬ 
ment  services  and  sales  training  pro¬ 
grams  to  member  newspapers. 

Prior  to  joining  the  NAB,  Wakley 
was  sales  development  assistant  as 
Journal  Communications  Inc.  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.,  where  he  designed 
sales  presentations,  administered 
advertiser  incentive  programs  and 
conducted  sales  training  workshops. 

Before  that,  he  was  an  account 
executive  for  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  Sentinel. 
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MYCRO-TEK  INC.,  Wichita,  Kan.,  has  published  the 
Training  and  Keyboard  Exercise  programs,  consisting  of  a 
videotape,  tutorial  diskette  and  interactive  workbook  for 
use  of  editorial  and  classified  programs. 

Geared  for  training  in  basic  functions  on  the  News- 
Touch  Two  terminal,  TAKE  programs  offer  familiariza¬ 
tion  with  the  keyboard  and  text-management  commands 
for  writing  and  editing,  calling  up  menus,  killing  files  and 
costing  ads.  The  diskette  is  not  used  for  1100  Plus  cus¬ 
tomers. 

The  two-hour  course  is  designed  as  a  headstart,  permit¬ 
ting  first-time  users  to  concentrate  on  the  more  complex 
system  functions  with  an  on-site  trainer.  Packages  cost 
$300  each. 

*  *  * 

XITRON  INC.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  now  offers  a  soft¬ 
ware  conversion  permitting  utilization  of  a  program  de¬ 
signed  for  laser  printer  output  on  the  Linotron  202  and 
L300.  The  latest  version  of  the  Xitron  Image  Processor 
fully  supports  Ventura  Publisher  in  either  a  PostScript 
format  or  via  the  conversion  program,  allowing  files  to  be 
sent  to  the  XIP,  Linotron  202  or  L300  in  the  native  CORA 
language. 

The  XIP/PS  combines  the  Xitron  Image  Processor  with 
a  Qume  ScripTEN  engine  and  the  new  software,  enabling 
generation  of  PostScript-  and  CORA-based  output  on  the 
same  image  processor.  It  is  equipped  with  35  PostScript 
fonts  and  lists  for  $17,500;  it  can  match  Linotron  202  and 
L300  libraries,  through  licensing  by  Linotype  for  addition¬ 
al  charges. 

*  *  * 

PROFIT  CONTROL  SYSTEMS,  Glendale,  N.Y.,  now 
offers  a  minicomputer  system  for  smaller  printers.  IBM’s 
new  System/36  5363  allows  printers  with  20  or  fewer  em¬ 
ployees  “to  take  advantage  of  the  product  line  at  competi¬ 
tive  costs,”  according  to  PCS,  a  division  of  Heidleberg 
Eastern. 

The  smaller  5363  model,  recently  introduced,  shares  the 
same  main  structure  of  the  system  currently  employing  the 
larger  model  5360.  The  new  system  was  designed  to  be  less 
complicated  to  serve  in  less  complicated  environments. 
IBM  ELF  data  collection  offers  smaller  printers  utilization 
of  a  fully  integrated  data  collection  system.  It  is  priced 
under  $50,000. 

CANONU.S.A.  INC.,  Lake  Success,  N.Y.,  has  recently 
made  available  its  FaxPhone  20  facsimile  machine  and 
multiple-function  telephone.  The  8.2-lb.  desktop  unit  is  a 
compact  version  of  the  personal  facsimile  first  marketed 
by  Canon  a  year  earlier. 

In  addition  to  conventional  features  of  such  desk 
phones,  the  product  offers  speed  dialing  (up  to  30  digits) 
for  16  fax  and  16  phone  numbers,  with  programmability  for 
two-digit  speed  dialing  of  another  10  numbers,  17-second 
page  transmission,  five-page  document  feeder,  printed 
activity  reports,  clock,  calendar,  alarm,  desktop  copying 
on  the  thermal  printer,  a  confidential  mailbox  feature, 
remote  initiation  of  transmission  and  document  header 
with  transmission  and  sender  data. 

Sequential  broadcast  can  store  three  pages  for 
automatic  transmission  to  as  many  as  16  receivers,  with  a 
relay  command  enabling  transmission  through  a  receiving 
location's  high-end  Canon  facsimile  unit  to  150  other 
locations.  Price  is  $1,995. 
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if  *  * 

PRIME  COMPUTER  INC.,  Natick,  Mass.,  has  brought 
out  the  4150  office-rated  superminicomputer,  operating 
without  need  for  special  cooling  or  noise  abatement  and 
able  to  process  up  to  4.1  million  instructions  per  second, 
and  the  4050,  a  2.8  mips  supermini.  Both  operate  all  50- 
series  software. 

Features  include  battery  and  disk  mirroring  backups  for 
power  and  data  security,  internal  diagnostics  and  built-in 
modem  for  remote  service  access,  main  memory  of  up  to 
32  MB  with  online  storage  of  up  to  three  GB,  throughput 
exceeding  seven  MB  per  second  and  support  of  as  many  as 
254  terminals  (128  for  the  4050). 

The  three-board  CPU  employs  a  combination  of  semi- 
custom-designed  VLSI  chips  and  off-the-shelf  technolo¬ 
gy,  enabling  greater  processing  power  in  a  relatively  small 
unit  (30"  X  25"  x  31"). 

*  *  * 

VARITYPER,  East  Hanover,  N.J.,  has  two  new  con¬ 
figurations  of  its  600  dpi  PostScript-compatible  plain- 
paper  typesetter.  VT600  Plus  comes  preloaded  with  31 
Adobe  PostScript  type  fonts,  as  well  as  backup  Apple 
Macintosh-compatible  diskettes  holding  the  fonts.  The 
upgrade  for  current  VT600  users  is  $995. 

VT600S  offers  high-quality  plain-paper  output  for  users 
of  Varityper’s  Signiture  Series  Publishing  System,  with  40 
preloaded  Varityper  PostScript-compatible  type  styles. 
The  VT600S  lists  for  $14,995. 

*  Hs  * 

CONCEPT  PUBLISHING  SYSTEMS,  Beaver  Dam, 
Wis.,  is  now  shipping  AdWorks  display  advertising  for 
Macintosh.  Compatible  with  other  Macintosh  software 
and  working  on  Apple  Share,  AppleTalk  and  Ethernet 
networks,  it  can  function  on  large-screen  monitors  avail¬ 
able  for  Macintosh. 

Designed  for  all  user  levels,  keyboard  commands  “mini¬ 
mize  menu-mouse  routines,”  according  to  Concept.  It  out¬ 
puts  to  PostScript  language  devices,  including  Apple’s 
LaserWriter  Plus,  Varityper’s  VT-600  and  Linotype’s 
LlOO  and  L300. 

Features  include  viewing  multiple  files  or  several  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  same  file  simultaneously,  graphics  insertion 
and  type  expansion. 

*  *  * 

LETRASET  USA,  Paramus,  N . J . ,  has  begun  shipping  its 
ImageStudio  graphic  design  software.  The  Macintosh- 
based  system  can  extensively  process  gray-level  image 
information  from  high-resolution  scanners.  Features  per¬ 
mit  the  Macintosh  to  function  as  an  electronic  retouching 
station.  In  addition  to  its  “graymap  editor,”  ImageStudio 
can  create  air-brushing,  edge-softening  and  paint- 
smearing  effects. 

The  Grid  Book,  by  Jan  V.  White,  is  a  70-page  design 
guide  now  included  with  Letraset’s  Ready  Set  Go  page 
layout  software.  The  guide  offers  page  planning  instruc¬ 
tion  using  two-  to  seven-column  grids  and  teaches  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  type. 

Letraset  has  also  introduced  Copy  FX  specialty  paper 
for  photocopiers  and  laser  printers.  Its  vertically  gradu¬ 
ated  color  simulates  air-brushing  effects. 
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Apple  Computer 
reports  record 
sales,  profits 

Apple  Computer  sales  for  the  first 
quarter,  ended  Jan.  1,  jumped  57% 
over  figures  for  the  same  period  the 
year  before.  Record  quarterly  sales 
went  over  the  billion-dollar  level. 

Net  income  of  $121.4  million  (a 
108%  rise  over  last  year’s  first  quar¬ 
ter)  also  set  a  company  record  on 
$1,042  billion  in  sales.  Per-share 
earnings  rose  to  920.  Sales  for  all  of 
1987  surpassed  $3  billion. 

“Our  new  products  strategy  is 
working,”  said  Apple  chairman  and 
chief  executive  John  Sculley,  noting 
that  almost  two-thirds  of  first-quarter 
revenues  were  derived  from  products 
introduced  in  1987.  Domestic  and 
international  sales  increases  were 
said  to  be  “comparable.” 

Compugraphic 
signs  deal 
with  Bauer 

Compugraphic  Corp.  announced 
agreement  with  Bauer  Enterprises  for 
incorporation  of  Intellifont  scaling 
technology  and  typeface  outlines  into 
Bauer’s  interpreter  for  the  PostScript 
page-description  language. 

Bauer  president  Cal  Bauer  noted 
that  “when  run  on  Bauer’s  interpre¬ 
ter,  the  metrics  of  Compugraphic 
fonts  proved  to  be  fully  compatible 
with  those  of  the  fonts  supplied  by 
Adobe  Systems  Inc.  This  means  that 
the  installed  base  of  printer  drivers 
will  work  without  further  modifica¬ 
tion.” 


Harte-Hanks’  papers 
buy  Morris  system 
from  triple-l 

Harte-Hanks  Communications’ 
News  Transcript  Group,  which 
publishes  three  daily  and  16  weekly 
suburban  Boston  newspapers,  has 
purchased  a  94-terminal  TECS/2  by 
Morris  editorial  system  from  Infor¬ 
mation  International  Inc.  for  its  Fra¬ 
mingham  plant  and  six  bureaus. 

Integration  of  editorial  staffs  with 
supporting  news  bureaus  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  systems  for  display  and 
classified  advertising  and  production 
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for  the  152,000-combined-circulation 
papers. 

The  same  system  from  triple-I  has 
also  gone  into  use  for  processing  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  at  the  New  Castle 
iPa.)  News.  Six  TECS/2by  Morris  ter¬ 
minals  are  used  for  text  entry,  billing 
and  customer  information.  Among 
format  fields  available  to  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives  are  ad  groupings,  word 
and  line-rate  calculations,  schedules 
and  credit  checks.  Editorial  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  20,000-circulation  daily 
will  inherit  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment’s  older  computer  resources 
until  the  editorial  system  is  also 
upgraded  by  year’s  end. 

Harris  Corp.  reports 
income  increase 

Harris  Corporation  showed  a  rise  in 
second-quarter  net  income  of  20% 
over  the  same  period  the  year  before, 
with  earnings  of  $24.2  million,  or  600 
per  share,  coming  on  sales  of  $492.8 
million  for  the  quarter  ended  Jan.  1  — 
down  from  $525.2  million  for  the 
same  quarter  in  the  preceding  year. 

Sales  for  the  first  two  quarters  were 
up  to  just  short  of  $1  billion,  with  net 
income  rising  by  $7.7  million  to  $44. 1 
million  over  first-half  figures  for  fiscal 
1987. 

Chairman  John  T.  Hartley  cited  “a 
strong  increase  in  earnings  and  higher 
sales”  in  Harris’s  Semiconductor 


Sector,  with  Communications,  Gov¬ 
ernment  Systems  and  Lanier  Busi¬ 
ness  Products  producing  “higher 
earnings  on  lower  sales.” 


DEC  signs 
agreement 
with  NPRI 


Digital  Equipment  Corp.  signed  a 
marketing  program  with  NPRI  for  its 
TeleTech  Marketing  System.  The 
computerized  telemarketing  support 
system  performs  tasks  of  telephone 
sales  representatives  and  managers. 

The  system  operates  exclusively  on 
DEC  VAX  using  the  VMS  operating 
system.  Designed  to  eliminate  paper 
flow  and  boost  sales  productivity, 
TeleTech  software  updates  customer 
files,  compiles  salesperson  and  prod¬ 
uct  statistics,  guides  sales  with  pre¬ 
sentation  scripts  and  offers  “com¬ 
plete  audit  trails  of  all  conversations, 
according  to  DEC.” 

TeleTech  also  routes  calls  accord¬ 
ing  to  cost,  recycles  calls  in  a  defined 
manner  and  automatically  produces  a 
letter,  invoice  or  packing  slip  immedi¬ 
ately  after  a  call.  The  system  employs 
a  menu-driven  data  base  offering 
management  continual  data  updates 
with  interactive  online  inquiry  system 
and  user-defined  software  for  gener¬ 
ating  reports. 


McCain  s  660 
newspaper  stuffer 
uses  a  rotating  disc 
to  open  tabioid 


...it's  more  accurate... 
it's  faster... it's  easier  to 
setup. ..and  it  eliminates 
the  need  for  a  lap. 

If  you’re  thinking  of  automating  your  hand  stuffing  operation,  or  if 
r  Ilk.  ■  you’re  just  tired  of  the  problems  of  your  present  system,  write  or 

\  \  \  11^1  call  for  complete  information  on  our  660  systems. 

McCAIN  MANUFACTURING  CORR 
6200  W.  60th  Street,  Chicago,  IL  60638  1  31 2  586-6200 
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Brockton  Enterprise 
buys  flexo  presses 
from  M.A.N.-Roland 

The  Brockton,  Mass.,  Enterprise, 
a  59,000-circulation  daily,  has 
ordered  four  M.A.N.-Roland  Flexo- 
man  units  and  two  flexo  half  decks, 
designed  to  slip  into  the  existing  six- 
unit  letterpress  operation  and  expand 
the  press  by  another  unit. 

Delivery  of  some  units  is  scheduled 
for  late  summer,  with  the  balance  to 
arrive  by  spring  of  next  year. 

Flexography  was  chosen,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Enterprise  general  manager 
Charles  N.  Fuller,  in  order  to  upgrade 
and  increase  the  use  of  color. 

M.A.N.’s  Newspaper  Press  Divi¬ 
sion  also  announced  the  appointment 
of  William  Moore  as  Midwest 
regional  sales  manager,  in  Palatine, 
III.  Originally  in  the  pressrooms  of 
two  New  Jersey  newspapers,  Moore 
served  as  a  sales  manager  for  Tesco, 
agent  of  TKS  presses  in  the  U.S. 

Crosfield  donates 
Magnascan  unit; 
announces  orders 

Crosfield  Electronics  will  donate  a 
Magnascan  scanner  to  Miami  Dade 
Community  College,  the  largest  such 
college  in  the  U.S.,  giving  the  graphic 
arts  department  use  of  modern  digital 
equipment. 

Recent  orders  came  from  the 
publisher  of  Turkey’s  national  daily, 
Sabah,  for  a  complete  color  prepress 
and  page  facsimile  network  worth 
more  than  $1  million,  which  will  inte¬ 
grate  with  a  network  of  Crosfield  2355 
pagination  systems.  A  Pagefax  2  will 


PICK-UP 

PRODUCTION 


QUIPP  SYSTEMS,  INC. 
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transmit  completed  pages  from  Istan¬ 
bul  to  Ankara  and  other  remote  print¬ 
ing  sites. 

Publishers  Phototype  Inc.  has 
ordered  more  than  $2  million  worth  of 
Pagefax  equipment  to  enable  digital 
transmission  of  film  and  artwork 
between  its  New  Jersey  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  plants  and  its  publisher 
customers.  The  purchase  consists  of 
two  readers  and  six  writers. 

Jalor  Color  Process  Inc.  will 
upgrade  two  Magnascan  645  scanners 
to  646  technology,  install  two  Studio 
System  880s  for  page  composition 
and  add  a  second  Scanview  data  ter¬ 
minal. 

N.Y.  daily  buys 
GMA  system 

Johnson  Newspapers,  publisher  of 
the  43,000-circulation  Watertown 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Times,  has  contracted 
with  Graphic  Management  Associ¬ 
ates  Inc.  for  design  and  installation  of 
a  complete  mailroom  system. 

The  system  will  include  two 
GMA  SLS-1000  inserters  (using  nine 
hoppers),  a  Hall  distribution  system 
with  a  Monitor  HT  Stacker  and 
related  conveyor  equipment. 

The  expandable  inserter’s  Package 
Monitoring  System  offers  prepro¬ 
gramming  of  zoning  information,  as 
well  as  management  and  diagnostic 
maintenance  reporting.  The  April 
installation  is  among  60  currently 
scheduled  in  the  U.S  and  Europe. 

Kodak  system 
wins  GATF  award 

The  Graphic  Arts  Technical 
Foundation  chose  the  Kodak  Signa¬ 
ture  color  proofing  system  for  its 
InterTech  Technology  Award  for 
standards  in  four-color  off-press 
proofing. 

Employing  liquid  electrophoto¬ 
graphic  technology,  “the  process 
uses  Specification  Web  Offset  Publi¬ 
cation  ink  pigments  as  the  marking 
particles  in  the  liquid  toning  inks,’’ 
according  to  Kodak.  The  liquid  pro¬ 
cess  allows  management  of  micron¬ 
sized  particles. 

The  process  also  compensates  for 
variables  in  the  printing  process, 
offering  “an  accurate  representation 
of  the  printed  sheet.”  Dot  gain  and 
density  are  each  adjustable  for  each 
color. 


M.A.N.-Roland  to 
expand  newspaper 
production  plant 

M. A. N. -Roland’s  Commercial 
Press  Division  will  move  from  the 
company’s  Middlesex,  N.J.,  plant 
(which  will  modernize  and  expand 
newspaper  press  production)  to 
North  Stonington,  Conn.,  where  a 
new  facility  will  enable  it  to  “match 
our  German  parent  organization’s 
quality  standard  for  new  models  as 
well  as  to  tailor  certain  existing  West 
German-made  components”  to  North 
American  customer  requirements, 
according  to  divisional  CEO  Richard 
C.  Holliday. 

The  move  results  from  growth  and 
a  consequent  need  for  more  capacity. 
Management  board  member  Peter 
Bruett  noted  that  “about  half  the 
world  heatset  market”  is  in  the  U.S., 
where  many  buyers  “prefer  Ameri¬ 
can-made  products  or  products  speci¬ 
fically  adapted  to  American  applica¬ 
tions.”  He  added  that  local  manufac¬ 
ture  is  also  a  safeguard  against  cur¬ 
rency  fluctuations. 

Boston  Globe  buys 
GMA  inserting  unit 

Graphic  Management  Associates 
Inc.  will  install  an  SLS-1000  inserting 
system  at  the  Boston  Globe's  Biller¬ 
ica  newspaper  plant. 

A  NewsGrip  conveyor  and  high¬ 
speed  SLS-1000  inserter  will  afford 
direct-to-pocket  delivery  of  a  main 
Jacket  of  up  to  128  pages  from  the 
Globe’s  Goss  Metroliner  press. 

GMA  also  recently  received  orders 
for  SLS-1000  online  systems  from 
three  Swedish  papers  and  others  in 
Austria  and  Spain  through  its  Euro¬ 
pean  representative,  Wamac  AB, 
Eksjo,  Sweden. 

DEC  buys  back 
more  of  its  stock 
for  employee  plan 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation’s 
directors  authorized  the  cash  pur¬ 
chase  of  up  to  three  million  shares 
(approximately  two  percent  of  out¬ 
standing  shares)  of  Digital  common 
stock  for  its  employee  stock  plans. 

An  initial  stock  repurchase  of  five 
million  shares  for  employee  stock 
plans  was  completed  last  May  at  a 
cost  of  $782  million. 
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Court  denounces  use  of  libel  suit  as  a  weapon 

Federal  appeals  court  rules  in  favor  of  Wall  Street  Journal 


The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
in  Washington  upheld  a  lower  court’s 
ruling  that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  did 
not  libel  a  citizens  group  called  Lib¬ 
erty  Lobby,  and  in  its  decision 
decried  “the  use  of  the  libel  complaint 
as  a  weapon  to  harass.” 

The  $50-million  suit  claimed  that 
Liberty  Lobby  was  injured  by  an  anti- 
Semitic  characterization  in  a  Sept. 
28,  1984,  article  by  Rich  Jaroslovsky, 
and  that  some  other  statements  in  the 
story  were  false.  The  article  referred 
to  “the  far-right,  anti-Semitic  Liberty 
Lobby.” 

When  the  Journal  published  a  col¬ 
umn  by  Suzanne  Garment  1 1  months 
later  headlined,  “There’s  Nothing 
Like  a  Libel  Trial  for  an  Education,” 
Liberty  Lobby  added  four  additional 
causes  of  action  to  its  suit. 

In  1986,  U.S.  District  Judge 
Thomas  Penfield  Jackson  dismissed 
Liberty  Lobby’s  complaint,  saying, 
among  other  things,  that  no  reason¬ 
able  jury  could  find  that  the  anti- 
Semitic  description  was  false. 

The  appeals  court  affirmed  Jack¬ 
son’s  decision,  and  said  it  reached  the 
same  conclusions  on  different  legal 
reasoning. 

In  one  of  the  last  decisions  before 
his  resignation  became  effective. 

Suit  over  firing 
to  go  to  trial 

A  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
request  to  dismiss  a  four-count  com¬ 
plaint  brought  by  former  telemarket¬ 
ing  department  employee  Wayne 
Giambattista  has  been  denied  by 
Hartford  Superior  Judge  Robert  H. 
Hale. 

A  trial  will  now  proceed  on  Giam¬ 
battista’s  lawsuit  alleging  his  firing 
was  largely  because  he  had  chal¬ 
lenged  a  Courant  policy  barring  sale 
in  certain  Hartford  neighborhoods. 

Giambattista,  who  had  worked  for 
the  Courant  for  four  years,  charges 
that  he  fell  into  disfavor  after  chal¬ 
lenging  a  newspaper  sales  policy  that 
prohibited  telemarketing  sales  per¬ 
sonnel  from  soliciting  subscription 
sales  in  certain  “off  limits"  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  characterized  in  the  suit  as 
minority  neighborhoods. 

A  Courant  spokesman  declined  to 
comment  on  the  case. 
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Judge  Robert  H.  Bork,  writing  for  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  said  the  libel 
action  managed  to  embroil  a  media 
defendant  in  more  than  three  years  of 
expensive  litigation  “despite  the 
patent  insufficiency”  of  some  claims. 

“The  message  to  this  defendant 
and  the  press  at  large  is  clear,”  said 
the  court.  “Discussion  of  Liberty 
Lobby  is  expensive.  However  well- 
documented  a  story,  however  unim¬ 
peachable  a  reporter’s  source,  he  or 
she  will  have  to  think  twice  about 
publishing  where  litigation,  even  to  a 
successful  motion  for  summary  judg¬ 
ment,  can  be  very  expensive,  if  not 
crippling.” 

Other  judges  on  the  panel  were 
Harry  T.  Edwards  and  Stephen  F. 
Williams. 

“This  suit  epitomizes  one  of  the 
most  troubling  aspects  of  modern 
libel  litigation:  the  use  of  the  libel 
complaint  as  a  weapon  to  harass,”  the 
decision  said.  It  then  listed  a  number 
of  libel  suits  brought  by  Liberty 
Lobby  against  media  defendants 
“that  have  characterized  it  as  racially 
prejudiced  or  anti-Semitic.” 

The  court  cited  suits  over  phrases 
describing  the  organization  as  “infil¬ 
trated  by  Nazis”  and  as  “a  hotbed  of 
anti-Semitism.” 

“None  of  these  suits  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  in  no  instance  has  Lib¬ 
erty  Lobby  been  allowed  to  present 
its  claims  to  a  jury,”  the  court  said, 
noting  that  Liberty  Lobby  admits  to 
being  an  anti-Zionist  organization. 

“Since  its  inception.  Liberty 
Lobby  has  been  an  outspoken,  often 
vicious  critic  of  Jewish  groups  and 
leaders,  and  of  the  United  States’ 


domestic  and  foreign  policies  in 
regard  to  Jewish  issues,”  the  court 
decision  stated. 

Dan  Austin,  director  of  corporate 
relations  for  Dow  Jones,  was  quoted 
as  commenting  that  “the  court  said  it 
better  than  we  ever  could.”  Jaro¬ 
slovsky  also  expressed  his  pleasure  at 
the  court’s  decision. 

Court  upholds 
libel  verdict 

A  $200,000  libel  verdict  against 
Harte-Hanks  Communications,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Hamilton  (Ohio) 
Journal-News  was  upheld  in  a  2  to  1 
decision  by  a  three-judge  panel  of  the 
6th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  majority  said  the  verdict  was 
supported  by  evidence  presented 
against  the  newspaper  at  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  trial  of  Daniel  Connaughton’s 
lawsuit. 

Connaughton  charged  the  Journal- 
News  libeled  him  just  before  he  lost 
an  election  for  the  judgeship  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  Municipal  court  by  publishing  a 
woman’s  accusation  he  had  tried  to 
induce  her  to  give  him  unfavorable 
information  about  his  opponent.. 

Trial  evidence  supported  the  jury’s 
conclusion  that  the  newspaper’s  edi¬ 
tors  knew  the  information  was  false 
and  defamatory  and  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  published  it  with  malice,  said 
Judge  Robert  Krupansky  in  the 
majority  ruling. 

Harte-Hanks  is  considering 
whether  to  appeal  the  ruling  further. 

The  company  sold  the  Journal- 
News  in  1986  to  Garden  State  News¬ 
papers. 
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Harwood  returns  as  Washington  Post  ombudsman 


By  George  Garneau 

Richard  Harwood,  a  deputy  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  former  ombudsman 
at  the  Washington  Post,  has  been 
renamed  ombudsman. 

The  two-year  appointment  takes 
effect  in  March  after  Harwood,  62, 
retires,  capping  21  years  at  the  Post. 

Harwood,  who  was  the  Post’s  first 
ombudsman  in  1970-71,  replaces 
Joseph  Laitin,  73,  a  career  govern¬ 
ment  and  corporate  public  relations 
man  whose  two-year  contract  ends  in 
February. 

Harwood  said  his  concept  will  be  to 


produce  regular  internal  memos  com¬ 
menting  on  the  quality  of  the  news 
report,  to  respond  to  public  com¬ 
plaints  involving  the  news,  and  to 
write  a  weekly  column  on  “the  prob¬ 
lems  of  journalism.” 

Harwood’s  appointment  is  in 
keeping  with  a  Post  policy  that 
ombudsmen  be  independent  of  the 
Post  and  work  on  unbreakable,  unre¬ 
newable  contracts.  The  policy  is 
designed  to  defend  ombudsmen’s 
independence,  since  their  criticism 
might  be  softened  if  their  career  aspi¬ 
rations  rested  in  the  balance  when 
they  to  returned  to  staff  Jobs. 


Laitin,  who  said  he  got  more  com¬ 
plaints  about  circulation  problems 
than  about  news  coverage,  told  E&P, 
“I  wrote  as  I  pleased,”  in  his  Sunday 
editorial  page  column. 

He  said  he  has  “taken  on  manage¬ 
ment  quite  a  bit,  but  I  don’t  abuse  it.” 

In  one  recent  parting  column,  Lai¬ 
tin  decried  the  Post’s  penchant  for 
“long  and  wearisome”  stories  better 
measured  in  miles  than  inches. 

“The  crusade  to  end  the  era  of 
interminable  stories  in  the  Post  must 
go  on,”  Laitin  wrote.  “Shorter  sto¬ 
ries  and  more  of  them  is  the  battle 


$50,000  collected  for  the  battle  against  worldwide  censorship 


A  worldwide  anti-censorship  effort 
has  collected  about  $50,000  and  press 
group  officials  are  scheduled  to 
address  the  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Commission  in  Geneva  next 
week. 

Dana  Bullen,  director  of  the  World 
Press  Freedom  Committee,  which 
administers  the  Fund  Against  Censor¬ 
ship,  said  planned  appearances  by 
four  press  groups  before  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  were  just  part  of 
the  fund’s  fight  against  censorship 
around  the  world.  Further  fund-rais¬ 
ing  and  anti-censorship  programs  are 
being  developed. 

“As  this  gets  going,  we  expect  the 
combination  of  missions,  self-help 
legal  grants  and  interventions  in  court 


cases  to  create  new  dimensions  in  our 
efforts  to  fight  censorship  and  other 
restrictions,”  Bullen  asserted. 

Contributors  to  the  fund  have 
included  the  World  Press  Freedom 
Committee,  Washingtonian  maga¬ 
zine,  the  Phillip  L.  Graham  Fund, 
International  Federation  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  and  the  Bangor 
(Maine)  Daily  News. 

The  fund  was  formed  last  year  by 
FlEJ,  the  International  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  Inter-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  International  Federation  of  Per¬ 
iodical  Press  and  North  American 
National  Broadcasers  Association.  It 
is  designed  to  act  as  a  clearinghouse 
to  work  against  censorship. 

Scheduled  to  appear  in  Geneva  to 


promote  a  free  and  unfettered  press 
were  IPI,  FIEJ,  lAPA  and  FIPP. 

Last  year,  WPFC  undertook  the 
fund’s  first  joint  activity  by  organiz¬ 
ing  a  mission  to  Hong  Kong  and  Sing- 
papore  to  protest  anti-free  press 
activities  by  the  governments  there. 

“Since  WPFC  organized  it,  our 
name  was  used.  Other  groups  will  do 
the  same  for  activities  they  carry  out 
in  the  name  of  the  fund,”  Bullen 
stated. 

Other  planned  efforts  by  the  fund 
include  legal  challenges  to  censor¬ 
ship,  investigatory  missions,  creation 
of  a  list  of  lawyers  and  a  censorship 
hot  line. 

WPFC  represents  32  affiliates  on 
five  continents. 


SNA  salary  survey  shows  highest  pay  goes  to  publishers 


Based  upon  responses  from  49  Sub¬ 
urban  Newspapers  of  America  mem¬ 
ber  companies,  suburban  newspaper 
publishers  rated  the  highest  in  aver¬ 
age  salary  among  each  of  the  four 
total  gross  sales  categories  —  less 
than  $2  million,  S2-S4  million,  $4-$10 
million,  and  over  $10  million  —  in 
SNA’s  1987  Employee  Pay  Scale 
Survey. 

According  to  the  survey,  suburban 
publishers  receive  an  average  of 
$41,976  for  companies  with  sales  of 
less  than  $2  million  and  an  average  of 
$106,750  for  companies  with  sales  of 
over  $10  million.  The  average  salary 
for  publishers  among  all  four  catego¬ 
ries  is  $66,982. 

In  addition  to  being  one  of  the  high¬ 
est-paying  positions  within  suburban 
newspapers,  the  SNA  survey  found 
suburban  publishers  have  the  longest 


length  of  service  with  an  average  of 
almost  15  years.  Excluding  reporters, 
the  shortest  length  of  service  was  for 
circulation  managers  with  five  years. 

The  survey  also  reported  that  edi¬ 
tors  for  companies  with  less  than  $2 
million  total  gross  sales  received  an 
average  salary  of  $23,535,  while  edi¬ 
tors  working  for  companies  with  over 
$10  million  received  an  average  salary 
of  $36,286.  Editors  for  all  companies 
combined  were  paid  $30,280  and  their 
length  of  service  averaged  just  over 
five  years. 

Entry-level  reporters  received  one 
of  the  lowest  average  salaries  in  the 
survey,  ranging  from  $  1 3 ,860  for  com¬ 
panies  with  less  than  $2  million  to 
$13,097  for  companies  over  $10  mil¬ 
lion.  The  average  salary  among  all 
companies  that  responded  was 
$13,571.  Length  of  service  ranged 


from  one  to  two-and-a-half  years  for 
an  entry-level  position  to  almost  six 
years  for  a  veteran  reporter. 

Among  all  the  SNA  member  com¬ 
panies  that  responded  to  the  survey, 
the  average  salary  for  general  manag¬ 
ers  was  $49,078;  business  managers, 
$35,089;  and  marketing  directors, 
$43,796.  The  length  of  service  for 
these  positions  averaged  nine  years, 
eight  years  and  six  years,  respec¬ 
tively. 


Herald  ups  price 
for  single  copies 

The  Herald  in  New  Britain,  Conn., 
has  increased  its  single  copy  price 
from  25^  to  30<i,  citing  rising  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  costs. 
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.EdHor  &  Publisher 

and  AMERICA  ★  EAST 

...  an  excellent  combination  to  show-off  and  sell  your  products! 

The  America  East  Newspaper  Operations  Conference  in  Hershey,  PA  sched- 
uled  for  April  6-8,  is  the  largest  regional  trade  show  of  newspaper  equipment 
held  in  the  U.S. 

Key  buyers  of  equipment  from  1 1  regional  states  and  beyond  will  be  at  this 
show  in  f^ull-force  —  and  so  will  E&P!  We  will  have  free  distribution  of  our  April 
2nd  issue  at  the  conference! 

This  issue  is  the  medium  for  you  to  use  to  reach  equipment  buyers  both  at  the 
show  and  not  at  the  show  —  our  subscribers! 

Place  your  ad  in  this  issue  to  show  the  buyers  the  products  you  have  to  offer, 
to  invite  them  to  your  booth,  or  to  welcome  them  to  the  conference.  Your 
ad  will  also  help  to  serve  as  a  building  block  toward  further  buying 
decisions  at  the  June  ANPA/TEC  show. 


You  may  not  be  able  to  see  everyone  at  the  conference  but  with  your 
ad  in  E&P's  April  2nd  issue,  everyone  will  be  able  to  see  you!  Let  E&P 
make  your  job  easier  —  take  advantage  of  this  advertising  opportunity! 


ADVERTISING  DEADLINES: 
Space  reservations:  March  22 
Ad  material:  March  25 


CALL  NOW  AND  RESERVE  SPACE} 

NEW  YORK:  212*675*4380 
CHICAGO:  312*645*0123 
LOS  ANGELES:  213»382*6346 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  4I5*42D7950 
TORONTO:  4I6*833»6200 


EdHor  &  PubKsher 

11  West  19th  Street  -  New  York.  N  Y  10011  -212  675  4380 


World  press  roundup 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


Donald,  a  correspondent  for  Agence  France- Presse,  was 
expelled  from  China  for  undefined  “unacceptable  activi¬ 
ties”  inconsistent  with  his  activities  as  a  journalist.  His 
expulsion  apparently  resulted  from  his  reports  on  student 
demonstrations  and  his  contact  with  students,  at  least  one 
of  whom  was  subsequently  imprisoned. 

In  May,  Chinese  authorities  ordered  Japanese  journalist 
Shuitsu  Henmi  to  leave  the  country.  He  was  accused  of 
stealing  information  connected  with  China’s  national 
security,  although  he  strongly  denied  the  charges. 

A  campaign  to  oppose  “bourgeois  liberalization”  was 
launched,  and  unauthorized  publications  around  the  coun¬ 
try  were  banned.  A  special  bureau  was  set  up  under  the 
State  Council,  or  cabinet,  to  inspect  and  censor  the  media. 

Colombia 

Some  10  journalists  received  death  threats  last  year, 
while  the  names  of  36  people  appeared  on  a  list  of  those 
who  were  “sentenced,”  presumably  by  one  of  the  154 
paramilitary  groups  operating  in  the  country. 

The  journalists  on  the  list  were  accused  of  being  mouth¬ 
pieces  of  subversion  and  of  discrediting  the  military.  One 
of  them,  Alberto  Aguirre,  columnist  for  the  daily  El 
Mundo,  was  forced  to  leave  the  country  after  receiving  a 
letter  telling  him  that  he  had  to  get  out  of  Colombia  within 
15  days. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  25  journalists  have  been  mur¬ 
dered. 

When  1,500  journalists  from  Colombia  were  asked  last 
year  whether  they  were  subject  to  pressures  or  censorship 
in  their  work,  90.4%  said  yes.  When  asked  whether  they 
responded  by  censoring  themselves,  72%  replied  in  the 
affirmative. 

Czechoslovakia 

While  there  was  some  response  in  Czechoslovakia  to 
the  glasnost  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  media  are  still 
expected  to  support  the  government  line. 

Ecuador 

In  March,  five  radio  stations  were  closed  down  in  the 
capital  of  Quito  by  the  Ecuadorean  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy,  apparently  for  broadcasting  interviews  which  were 
critical  of  the  government’s  handling  of  the  general  strike 
on  March  25. 

Although  a  government  minister  overruled  the  closure 
five  days  later,  the  move  was  just  one  in  a  series  of 
interferences  by  authorities  in  the  nation’s  broadcast 
media. 

Egypt 

Compared  with  other  countries  in  the  region,  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Eygpt  over  the  past  year  was  encouraging,  although 
intimidation  by  fundamentalist  terrorist  groups 
continued  —  as  illustrated  by  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  the 
editor  of  the  weekly  A/-M».v.vflM’ar,  Mukaram  Muhammed. 

In  September,  a  temporary  ban  was  imposed  on  the 
weekly  newspaper  A/ A/?«//,  which  had  urged  Egyptians  to 
vote  against  a  second  term  in  office  for  President  Hosni 
Mubarak  a  week  before  he  was  confirmed  in  an  uncon¬ 
tested  referendum. 

Another  opposition  newspaper,  Al  Wafd,  claimed  its 
distribution  had  been  delayed  because  of  official  interfer¬ 
ence. 

The  Egyptian  government  also  revived  the  practice  of 


censoring  foreign  publications,  usually  by  simply  ripping 
out  certain  pages. 

Ethiopia 

Freedom  of  the  press  in  Ethiopia’s  new  Constitution 
failed  to  materialize.  Ethiopians  do  not  buy  the  two 
dailies  —  The  Ethiopian  Herald  or  Addis  Zeinan  —  but 
rather  tune  in  to  the  state  radio  and  television,  where  the 
papers  are  read  verbatim  over  the  air. 

Both  the  dailies  are  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Infor¬ 
mation  and  National  Guidance  in  Addis  Ababa.  The  main 
fare  for  readers  and  listeners  in  the  lengthy  speeches  of 
Head  of  State  Col.  Mengistu  Haile-Mariam. 

Fiji 

Since  the  first  of  two  coups  by  Col.  Sitiweni  Rabuka  in 
May,  Fiji’s  formerly  free  and  forthright  press  has  changed. 

After  the  coup,  the  country’s  two  dailies  —  the  Fiji 
Times,  owned  by  Rupert  Murdoch,  and  the  Fiji  Sun, 
owned  by  a  company  with  major  shareholdings  in  Hong 
Kong  and  New  Zealand  —  were  quickly  closed  down,  but 
were  allowed  to  reopen  six  days  later. 

After  the  second  coup  in  September,  soldiers  invaded 
the  offices  of  the  Fiji  Times,  smashing  equipment  and 
ordering  everyone  out  of  the  office. 

Both  papers  had  been  strongly  supportive  of  the  gover¬ 
nor-general,  the  Queen’s  representative  on  the  island.  Of 
the  two,  it  was  the  Fiji  Sun  that  had  been  more  vigorous  in 
its  condemnation  of  the  first  coup.  Sun  deputy  publisher 
Jim  Carney  was  arrested  after  the  second  coup,  thrown 
into  prison  and  ordered  to  leave  Fiji. 

Although  Rabuka  said  in  October  that  the  press  would 
be  free  to  publish  under  “military  oversight,”  the  Fiji  Sun 
suspended  publication  indefinitely  and  laid  off  its  staff. 

The  Fiji  Times  managed  to  keep  functioning  by  using  its 
paper  plant  for  commercial  printing. 

The  military  has  taken  over  all  the  radio  stations  and 
controls  every  program  broadcast. 

France 

The  campaign  to  save  Le  Matin,  a  Socialist  daily 
founded  10  years  ago, started  as  soon  as  the  newspaper’s 
owners  filed  a  petition  for  bankruptcy  on  May  6.  Although 
the  paper  watched  circulation  grow  from  105,000  in  1980  to 
a  peak  of  178,350  in  1982,  in  the  first  few  months  of  1987 
sales  had  dropped  to  about  80,000  and  the  paper  was  said 
to  be  losing  about  $1  million  a  month. 

An  Italian  group,  led  by  Giancarlo  Parretti,  invested 
more  than  $6.5  million  to  keep  the  paper  alive  until  June, 
but  then  announced  it  was  no  longer  interested  in  the  title. 

A  group  of  Le  Matin  journalists,  known  as  “The  Ten,” 
then  started  intensive  efforts  to  raise  the  money  necessary 
to  keep  the  paper  going.  The  conservative  French  govern¬ 
ment  gave  2.2  million  francs,  and  French  courts  ordered 
three  stays  of  execution  so  that  The  Ten  could  get  together 
the  necessary  cash  injection. 

Ghana 

The  country’s  press  found  that  covering  sports  was 
safer  than  politics,  and  there  are  now  more  sports 
papers  in  Ghana  than  at  any  other  time. 

The  ruling  Provisional  National  Defense  Council 
banned  the  Catholic  Standard  and  the  Free  Press,  which 
had  provided  forums  for  debate. 

Since  those  papers  disappeared,  the  responsibility  for 
informing  has  rested  on  the  Kumasi-based  Pioneer, 
the  Christian  Messenger  and  the  Ghanaian  Voice.  The 
Ghanaian  Voice  was  banned  temporarily  not  too  long  ago, 
and  the  private  presses  that  print  these  papers  tend  to 
tread  carefully  and  avoid  controversial  issues. 

The  two  national  dailies,  the  People’s  Daily  Graphic 
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and  the  weekly  Mirror,  are  state-owned,  and  their  cover¬ 
age  includes  anything  but  dissenting  views. 

Greece 

In  the  wake  of  new  technology,  10  of  the  15  Athens 
newspapers  reverted  to  tabloid  format,  using  bold  head¬ 
lines  and  color  photography. 

The  only  event  which  has  perturbed  the  Greek  publish¬ 
ing  world  was  the  emergence  of  a  young,  active  and  very 
rich  publisher,  George  Koskotas,  also  proprietor  of  the 
Bank  of  Crete,  who  is  building  an  important  modern 
printing  plant  on  the  outskirts  of  Athens. 

As  the  head  of  Grammi,  Koskotas  was  already  publish¬ 
ing  six  periodicals,  mostly  popular  weeklies,  but  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  he  also  acquired  Kathimerini,  a 
prestigious  daily  newspaper,  which  has  endured  great 
financial  difficulties  in  recent  years. 

He  is  also  planning  a  new  afternoon  paper,  24  Hours, 
due  to  be  launched  at  the  beginning  of  1988. 

A  long-running  libel  action  between  the  Greek  mass-cir¬ 
culation  tabloid  To  Ethnos  and  the  London  Economist’s 
Foreign  Report  ended  in  a  stalemate  in  April  when  a 
London  High  Court  failed  to  reach  either  a  unanimous  or  a 
majority  verdict. 

The  case  dated  back  to  April  1982,  when  an  article 
appeared  in  the  Foreign  Report,  a  confidential,  subscrip¬ 
tion-only  publication,  alleging  that  To  Ethnos  had  been  set 
up  with  a  Soviet  subsidy  and  was  running  at  a  loss,  which 
was  being  met  by  the  Russians. 

The  Greek  paper’s  millionaire  publisher,  George  Bobo- 
las,  and  his  company  sued  for  damages,  claiming  the 
article  made  them  out  to  be  puppets  of  Moscow.  The 
Economist  then  countersued  over  two  articles  in  the 
Greek  paper  claiming  that  Foreign  Report  was  a  tool  of  the 
American  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Guatemala 

The  standing  of  journalists  remains  low  under  the  new 
civilian  government  of  President  Vinicio  Cerezo,  and 
they  are  still  affected  by  a  past  plagued  by  murders,  self¬ 
censorship  and  exile. 

Haiti 

As  violence  erupted  in  November,  forcing  the  cancella¬ 
tion  of  Haiti’s  first  free  elections  in  30  years,  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Tontons  Macoute  and  the  army  firing  in  the 
streets,  a  cameraman  from  the  Dominican  Republic  was 
killed  and  at  least  four  other  foreign  journalists  were 
wounded. 

Three  radio  stations  were  attacked,  including  Radio 
Soleil,  which  was  knocked  off  the  air  by  a  grenade. 

On  July  3,  soldiers  shot  at  a  car  which  v/as  marked  with 
Radio  Haiti  symbols.  Two  Radio  Cacique  reporters  were 
shot  and  wounded  as  they  broadcast  news  of  a  police 
operation  in  the  Saint  Martin  area  of  the  capital,  Port-au- 
Prince. 

On  July  22,  a  journalist  working  for  Radio  Metropole, 
Jean-Max  Blanc,  was  removed  by  the  police  while  cover¬ 
ing  a  women’s  demonstration  in  the  capital. 

A  week  later,  Wilson  Briseau  of  Radio  Arc-en-Ciel,  was 
shot  and  wounded  while  in  his  car,  which  was  clearly 
identifiable  as  belonging  to  the  Association  of  Haiti  Jour¬ 
nalists.  Two  other  reporters  at  the  same  demonstration, 
Gary  Fabry  and  Lys  Pierre  Louis,  were  also  shot  and 
wounded. 

Hong  Kong 

The  Hong  Kong  press,  still  among  the  freest  in  Asia, 
was  at  loggerheads  with  the  government  during  much  of 
1987  over  new  press  control  legislation. 

In  December  1986,  the  government  introduced  a  bill  to 
repeal  draconian  provisions  in  the  Control  of  Publications 


Consolidation  Ordinance,  which  had  been  on  the  books 
for  decades  but  were  rarely  invoked.  At  the  same  time,  it 
insisted  on  retaining  one  provision  directed  against  the 
publication  of  “false  news’’  and  putting  it  in  the  Public 
Order  Ordinance. 

On  March  5,  six  days  before  its  scheduled  debate  in  the 
Legislative  Council,  the  bill  was  amended  by  the  Chief 
Secretary.  The  new  wording  widened  the  law  so  that  it  was 
directed  not  only  against  “local  newspapers’’  but  also 
against  “any  person."  Also,  instead  of  requiring  the 
prosecution  to  prove  intent  to  cause  alarm  by  deliberate¬ 
ly  publishing  “false  news,”  it  put  the  burden  on  the 
defense  to  prove  that  there  had  been  some  reasonable 
grounds  for  believing  the  news  to  be  true. 

Virtually  all  organizations  of  media  professionals 
opposed  the  bill,  but  it  was  passed  as  scheduled  by  the 
legislature. 

The  Political  Adviser’s  Office,  which  represents  the 
British  government  in  Hong  Kong,  said  it  was  imperative 
to  continue  to  censor  films  that  could  be  offensive  to 
China. 

Hungary 

Condemnation  of  censorship  in  Hungary  appeared  in  a 
report,  “Recommendation  for  the  Reform  of  Public  Life," 
commissioned  by  the  Patriotic  People’s  Front,  a  Com¬ 
munist  umbrella  organization. 

In  the  report,  which  was  completely  ignored  by  Hun¬ 
gary’s  official  media,  22  senior  broadcasters  and  journal¬ 
ists  described  cases  of  official  interference  in  public  infor¬ 
mation.  They  also  demanded  an  end  to  all  censorship  and 
the  establishment  of  privately-owned  media  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  report  concluded  that  the  crisis  of  credibility  could 
be  resolved  only  by  means  of  a  constitutional  guarantee  of 
press  freedom. 

India 

Among  the  year’s  celebrated  cases  were  raids  on  the 
Indian  Express  and  the  action  of  the  Speaker  of  Tamil 
Nadu  state  assembly,  sentencing  an  editor  to  three 
months’  rigorous  imprisonment  for  publishing  a  cartoon 
considered  derogatory  to  ministers  and  members  collec¬ 
tively.  He  was  released  following  a  public  outcry. 

In  Punjab,  five  journalists  have  so  far  lost  their  lives  at 
the  hands  of  terrorists  in  the  exercise,  or  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  of  their  professional  duties. 

During  the  year,  constructive  suggestions  long  made  by 
the  press  also  drew  positive  reactions  from  at  least  two 
state  administrations.  Assam  announced  its  decision  le¬ 
gally  to  protect  reporters  covering  state  assembly  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  Delhi  was  considering  the  amendment  of 
laws  to  exempt  journalists  from  personal  appearance  in 
defamation  cases  except  when  they  had  to  give  evidence. 

The  Socialist  Forum,  a  group  within  the  ruling  party, 
called  for  penal  measures,  including  monetary  compensa¬ 
tion,  to  be  imposed  on  the  newspapers  for  “smear  cam¬ 
paigns”  and  “false  reports”  directed  at  public  figures. 

The  relations  between  the  government  and  the  press 
deteriorated  sharply  following  the  massive  raids  by  the 
Intelligence  and  Enforcement  agencies  of  the  government 
on  the  1 1  establishments  of  the  Indian  Express  newspaper 
on  Sept.  1. 

In  a  landmark  judgment,  the  Bombay  High  Court  struck 
down  the  provisions  of  the  Monopolies  and  Restrictive 
Trade  Practices  Act,  which  interfere  with  the  right  of  a 
newspaper  to  make  whatever  arrangements  it  chooses  for 
publication  and  distribution  of  the  paper.  The  provisions 
were  struck  down  for  violating  the  constitutional  guaran¬ 
tees  of  freedom  of  speech  and  expression. 

Financial  pressures  on  the  press  continued.  Newsprint 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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remains  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  government  and 
locally  produced  newsprint  continues  to  be  sold  to  news¬ 
papers  at  twice  the  international  price.  The  government 
also  persists  in  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  advertising  rates 
of  newspapers. 

The  Minister  for  Communications  stated  that  satellite 
facilities  would  be  made  available  to  newspapers  in  all  the 
big  cities  by  the  end  of  the  Seventh  Plan  period ,  1 986- 1991. 

Indonesia 

In  the  wake  of  a  sharp  decline  in  Indonesia’s  economic 
fortunes,  the  government  tightened  its  grip  on  the  press.  In 
particular,  it  invoked  its  special  powers  to  shut  down 
newspapers  in  order  to  prevent  critical  analysis  of  the 
economy  and  exposures  of  the  monopolistic  business 
practices  of  members  of  President  Suharto’s  family. 

Foreign  journalists  also  fell  victim  to  the  government’s 
sensitivity  over  reporting  about  the  economy.  The  Far 
Eastern  Economic  Journal  lost  its  Jakarta  bureau  chief  in 
June,  the  third  PEER  correspondent  to  be  expelled  in  15 
months.  The  Jakarta  correspondent  for  the  Asian  Wall 
Street  Journal  was  required  to  leave  a  month  later. 

Australian  journalists  are  totally  excluded  from 
Indonesia,  and  the  last,  reportingfor  the  Finan¬ 

cial  Review,  failed  to  get  his  visa  renewed  in  November 
1986. 

In  November,  the  country’s  oldest  newspaper, 
Indonesia  Merdeka,  ceased  publication  after  being 
banned  by  the  authorities. 

Iran 

The  policy  of  repression  initiated  in  Iran  in  1979 
remained  unchanged  last  year.  The  purge  of  journalists 
believed  to  be  unsympathetic  to  the  regime  continued,  as 
did  arrests  among  purged  journalists. 

Gerald  Seib,  bureau  chief  of  the  Middle  East  Wall  Street 
Journal,  was  among  a  group  of  57  foreign  reporters  who 
visited  Teheran  at  the  invitation  of  the  Iranian  govern¬ 
ment.  He  was  seized  outside  his  hotel  and  was  accused  of 
being  a  “spy  of  the  Zionist  regime.”  Teheran  Radio 
claimed  that  he  had  entered  the  country  with  a  false 
passport  and  was  posing  as  a  journalist.  Seib  was  eventu¬ 
ally  expelled  from  the  country  by  authorities. 

Iraq 

As  has  been  the  case  since  1958,  Iraq  did  not  have 
anything  resembling  a  professional  media  over  the  past 
year.  The  authorities  would  not  allow  foreign  journalists  to 
cover  its  affairs  beyond  the  strict  limits  imposed  by  official 
invitations  and  guided  tours. 

Israel 

Labor  disputes  beset  the  country’s  state-owned  televi¬ 
sion  and  radio  channels,  causing  repeated  shutdowns. 
The  disruptions  elicited  a  continuing  public  campaign 
calling  for  the  total  disbandment  of  television. 

The  wave  of  harsh  public  criticism  of  the  press,  often 
generated  by  leading  public  figures,  increased  last  year. 
The  anti-press  campaign  culminated  at  the  end  of  the  year 
with  a  knifing  attack  on  a  sports  reporter  for  Israel’s 
largest  daily,  Yediot  Ahronot,  and  with  a  song  released  by 
one  of  Israel’s  most  popular  singers,  Arik  Einstein,  called 
“My  Little  Journalist”  and  alluding  to  journalists’  “thirst 
for  bloodletting.” 

Tensions  between  the  press  and  the  government  over 
revelations  concerning  security  matters  did  not  abate  last 


year.  In  one  case  last  year,  the  government  went  to  court 
against  the  daily  Hadashot  for  censorship  violations  in  a 
1984  scandal  involving  the  Israeli  security  service.  Shin 
Bet. 

Khalil  Achour,  a  journalist  for  the  Palestinian  pro-PLO 
East  Jerusalem  daily  Al-Fajr,  was  arrested  by  Israeli 
authorities  in  the  West  Bank  town  of  Nablus  in  January 
and  placed  in  administrative  detention  for  six  months. 
Achour  had  been  sentenced  to  20  years’  imprisonment 
in  1974,  but  was  released  after  1 1  years  in  an  exchange 
of  prisoners. 

In  March,  the  police  questioned  the  editor  of  Al-Fajr, 
Hana  Siniora,  about  his  paper’s  support  for  the  PLO. 

Also,  in  July,  the  Israeli  Interior  Ministry  issued  a  travel 
ban  against  Mahmud  Abu  Zalaf,  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  East  Jerusalem  newspaper  Al  Quds,  on  suspicion  that 
he  had  met  Fatah  activists  abroad. 

In  the  same  month,  an  Arab  weekly  newspaper  in 
Nazareth,  Al-Jamaliir,  was  closed  down  by  the  Interior 
Ministry  for  security  reasons. 

Rdui  Portnoi,  publisher  of  the  Russian-language  news¬ 
paper  Ness,  and  Pinhas  Gal,  a  writer  for  the  paper,  were 
each  fined  and  given  suspended  sentences  of  three  months 
in  September  for  an  article  supporting  the  Jewish  terrorist 
underground. 

Italy 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  newly  chosen  Italian  Premier 
Giovannui  Goria  was  to  write  what  he  intended  to  be  a 
confidential  letter  to  the  major  newspapers,  asking  them  to 
ignore  his  personal  life. 

Widespread  ownership  of  Italian  newspapers  by  large 
industries,  spawns  an  invisible  but  effective  influence  over 
journalists.  One  example  of  this  occurred  last  year  at  the 
leading  Rome  daily.  La  RepuhbUca,  which  is  partly  owned 
by  Carlo  De  Benedetti  and  his  Olivetti  office  equipment 
company.  When  De  Benedetti  was  questioned  in  ajudicial 
case  connected  to  Italy’s  biggest  post-war  banking  scan¬ 
dal,  the  paper  treated  the  story  —  which  was  given  promi¬ 
nent  general  coverage  —  in  a  cursory  way. 

A  law  introduced  in  1981  and  revised  in  1987  requires  all 
investors  backing  newspapers  to  reveal  the  nature  of  their 
interests. 

Italy  has  one  of  the  lowest  per-capita  newspaper  reader- 
ships  in  Europe,  which  was  further  threatened  by  the 
rising  competition  from  a  growing  private  television  net¬ 
work.  As  a  result,  financial  pressures  on  the  papers  and  an 
oversupply  of  journalists  often  act  as  natural  barriers  to 
press  freedom  by  pushing  many  journalists  into  a  lobbyist 
role  for  their  sponsors,  at  least  on  some  issues. 

The  restrictive  climate  of  1985-86,  when  over  a  dozen 
journalists  were  suspended,  jailed  or  killed  by  the  Mafia, 
eased  in  1987,  when  few  journalists  were  prosecuted  and 
none  sentenced.  In  addition,  some  previously  filed  suits 
were  dropped. 

Ivory  Coast 

Journalists  in  the  French-speaking  West  African  nation 
of  the  Ivory  Coast  can  write  about  anything  except  for 
speculations  about  who  will  succeed  as  president  after  the 
death  of  the  current  aging  leader,  Felix  Houphoiiet- 
Boigny,  now  in  his  80s. 

A  new  evening  newspaper,  Ivoir’soir,  was  launched  in 
Abijan,  the  nation’s  economic  capital.  The  idea  was  said  to 
have  been  conceived  by  the  Minister  for  Information, 
Youth,  Sports  and  Culture,  Laurent  Dona  Fologo.  The 
new  paper  concentrates  on  social  and  cultural  life  and 
sports  activities.  The  newspaper  has  been  giving  readers 
stories  with  “more  lively  and  vivacious”  style  and  color 
photographs. 

In  early  August,  a  government  cabinet  minister  was 
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reportedly  kidnapped  from  his  home  by  two  armed  men. 
The  Ivorian  media  did  not  report  the  event  and  observers 
said  this  alleged  conspiracy  of  silence  was  followed  by 
strict  instructions  from  the  authorities.  An  international 
news  agency  broke  the  story,  although  most  Ivorians  did 
not  see  it. 

Japan 

The  murder  of  a  newspaper  reporter  and  the  critical 
wounding  of  another  in  May  shocked  the  Japanese.  Right- 
wing  ultranationalists  claimed  responsibility  for  the 
attack,  which  took  place  at  the  Nishinomiya  bureau  of 
Japan’s  second-largest  newspaper,  the  Asahi  Shimbun. 

Tomohiro  Kojiri  died  later  at  the  hospital,  while  Hyoe 
Inukai  was  treated  for  stomach  wounds.  A  third  journalist, 
Kenji  Takayama,  who  was  eating  with  his  colleagues, 
managed  to  escape  unhurt. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  Nihon  Keizi  Shimbun,  one  of 
the  world’s  largest-selling  financial  newspapers,  began 
printing  in  Europe  in  July  for  the  first  time.  The  paper  is 
delivered  via  satellite  to  a  newspaper  plant  in  Heerlen, 
the  Netherlands. 

Jordan 

An  editor  of  the  pro-government  Amman  daily  Sawt  al- 
Shaab,  who  was  dismissed  in  the  winter  of  1986  for  contra¬ 
vening  a  government  directive  to  the  local  press  not  to 
mention  the  fact  that  the  PLO’s  Abu  Jihad  was  in  the 
capital  for  talks  with  Jordanian  government  officials,  was 
reinstated  last  year  following  protests  from  his  colleagues. 

The  Jordanian  prime  minister  decided  to  dissolve  the 
Association  of  Jordanian  Writers,  established  in  1974, 
accusing  it  of  exceeding  its  objectives  and  acting  as  'a 
political  forum. 

Kenya 

In  the  early  months  of  the  year,  the  ruling  Kenya  Afri¬ 
can  National  Union  Party  (KANU)  was  forced  to  “disci¬ 
pline”  one  of  its  most  senior  journalists,  Mitch  Odero, 
after  he  had  given  what  was  seen  by  the  authorities  as  “an 
outspoken  and  outrageous”  interview  to  the  BBC  about 
the  situation  in  Kenya. 

A  number  of  Kenyan  journalists  were  imprisoned  after 
being  convicted  of  political  offenses,  namely  aiding  or 
belonging  to  the  Mwakenya  movement. 

In  September,  a  Kenyan  journalist,  Dickson  Namadoa, 
was  sentenced  to  nine  years  in  jail  on  charges  of  spying  for 
Uganda. 

President  Daniel  arap  Moi  even  warned  Kenyan 
newspapers  not  to  give  headline  treatment  to  stories  on  the 
trials  of  alleged  Mwakenya  dissidents.  The  press  immedi¬ 
ately  took  heed,  and  since  then,  reports  are  abridged  or 
tucked  away  in  corners  of  the  paper  merely  as  court 
reports  without  any  comment. 

Kuwait 

The  empire  of  Kuwait,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  had  been  a 
haven  of  relative  press  freedom  in  the  early  1980s.  How¬ 
ever,  faced  with  growing  terrorism  and  the  threat  of  the 
Gulf  War  spilling  over  into  Kuwait,  the  authorities  decided 
that  the  best  way  to  meet  the  double  challenge  was  to 
impose  strict  censorship  on  the  local  press  and  ban  the  sale 
of  certain  foreign  journals. 

Lebanon 

The  editor  of  the  Beirut  weekly  al-Shira’a  was  shot  and 
wounded  in  September. 

Of  the  several  foreign  journalists  who  have  been  taken 
hostage  in  Lebanon,  Jean-Louis  Normandin  of  France’s 
second  television  channel,  Antenne-2,  and  Roger  Auque 
of  the  Gamma  photo  news  agency,  were  released  at  a 
Beirut  seafront  hotel  in  November. 

Charles  Glass,  an  ABC  television  reporter,  escaped 
from  his  captors  as  they  slept. 


Liberia 

In  early  August,  President  Samuel  Kanyon  Doe  spoke 
of  his  commitment  to  “open  government”  and  stressed 
the  importance  of  a  “free  press.”  He  said  the  current 
sociopolitical  order  of  Liberia  permitted  Liberians  to 
launch  newspapers  and  broadcasting  stations  through 
which  they  could  freely  exchange  and  disseminate  infor¬ 
mation. 

In  reality,  however,  some  newspapers,  like  Footprints 
Today  and  the  Liberian  Observer,  have  continued  to  invite 
the  wrath  of  the  soldier-turned-politician,  who  has  not 
hesitated  to  shut  them  down. 

Footprints  Today,  forced  to  close  for  15  months  with  no 
official  explanation,  only  recently  resumed  publication. 
Momulu  Sackor  Sirleaf,  the  newspaper’s  publisher,  was 
also  detained  for  90  days  without  being  charged. 

Another  publication  which  returned  to  the  newsstands 
was  the  opposition  Liberia  Action  Party’s  newsletter  Co- 
co-Leo-Coo.  The  first  edition  of  this  publication  was 
banned  in  1985  by  the  Ministry  of  Information.  Other 
opposition  parties  have  also  published  their  newsletters, 
including  NDPL’s  The  Democrats  and  UPP  Times. 

Malaysia 

Three  newspapers  were  closed  down  by  the  government 
in  October,  following  serious  incidents  of  racial  tension 
between  Malays  and  Chinese.  The  papers  were:  the 
English-language  tabloid  the  Star;  the  Chinese-language 
daily  Sin  Chew  Jit  Poh;  and  a  Malay-language  weekly 
Watan.  The  Malaysian  prime  minister  accused  them  of 
highlighting  sensitive  issues. 

Among  the  more  than  90  people  arrested  by  authorities 
under  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  October  was  one  of 
Malaysia’s  most  powerful  media  personalities,  Ahmad 
Sebi  bin  Abu  Bakar.  He  is  the  managing  director  of  Televi¬ 
sion  3,  the  network  owned  by  the  country’s  ruling  party. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Malaysian  government  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  giving  it  sweeping  powers  over  the  press. 

In  March,  a  Malaysian  English-language  newspaper, 
the  Sunday  Star,  was  sued  for  libel  by  Lee  Kuan  Yew,  the 
prime  minister  of  Singapore.  The  case  was  connected  with 
two  articles  about  a  Singapore  cabinet  minister’s  suicide 
after  investigations  alleged  that  he  had  taken  two  bribes 
seven  years  ago. 

Nambia 

Nambia’s  liberation  movement,  SWAPO,  is  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  setting  up  its  own  news  agency  with  the  help  of  the 
Non-Aligned  News  Agencies  Pool. 

The  SWAPO  news  agency  will  help  the  liberation  move¬ 
ment  to  counter  South  African  propaganda  against  it  and 
the  Nambians  and  to  present  its  case  before  the  world. 
Countries  like  Tanzania  and  Cuba  would  provide  training 
for  journalists  on  the  news  agency. 

The  South  African  media  has  a  virtual  stranglehold  on 
Nambia,  and  journalism  in  Nambia  can  be  a  very  hazard¬ 
ous  profession.  South  Africa’s  draconian  laws  apply  to 
any  journalist  found  in  sympathy  with  the  liberation  move¬ 
ments. 

Nepal 

Keshav  Raj  Pindali,  editor  of  Saptahik  Bimarsha,  who 
was  arrested  in  October  1986  in  connection  with  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  poem  critical  of  the  government,  and  Krishna 
Prasad  Siwakoti,  editor  of  Jwala,  who  was  arrested  in 
October  1985  for  publishing  “objectional  material,”  were 
both  released  in  April.  They  still  had  charges  pending 
against  them,  however,  under  the  Treason  Act. 

A  number  of  other  journalists,  most  of  whom  have  been 
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held  for  over  a  year,  remained  in  detention. 

The  licenses  of  both  Valley  News  and  Views  and  Chal- 
pal  were  withdrawn  and  they  have  ceased  publication. 

In  mid-June,  Chandrial  Jah,  editor  of  the  weekly  Nepal 
Chronicle,  was  detained  under  the  Public  Security  Act  and 
the  weekly  was  banned  from  circulation. 

In  October,  Lt.  Col.  Bharat  Gurung,  a  former  military 
aide  to  Prince  Dhirendra  of  Nepal  (brother  of  King 
Birendra),  was  jailed  for  33  years  for  drug  trafficking, 
smuggling  gold  and  watches  and  attempting  to  murder  a 
journalist  who  had  exposed  him. 

Nicaragua 

The  Sandinista  government  pledged  to  guarantee  “full 
freedom  for  television,  radio  and  press”  by  Nov.  7,  under 
the  Central  American  peace  agreement. 

The  first  step  was  the  reopening  of  the  main  opposition 
daily.  La  Prensa,  at  the  beginning  of  October.  The  follow¬ 
ing  day,  the  Church-run  Radio  Catolica  was  allowed  to 
resume  broadcasting. 

Nigeria 

Dele  Giwa,  editor-in-chief  of  Newswatch  magazine, 
was  killed  after  a  parcel  bomb  was  delivered  to  his  Lagos 
home.  Also  injured  in  the  same  blast  was  the  magazine's 
London  reporter,  Kayode  Soyinka.  Police  are  still  investi¬ 
gating  the  incident. 

Security  agents  in  Lagos  picked  up  the  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New  Nigerian  newspaper,  Malam  Mohammed 
Haruna,  and  the  advertising  manager,  Alhaji  Idris,  in 
connection  with  a  two-page  ad  from  a  religious  group.  The 
editor  of  the  newspaper.  Innocent  Operadike,  was 
believed  to  have  been  detained  in  connection  with  the 
advertisement  as  well. 

Pakistan 

A  resolution  issued  by  the  Pakistan  Federal  Union  of 
Journalists  after  a  three-day  congress  in  April  demanded  a 
repeal  of  the  1963  ordinance  regulating  the  press. 

It  also  demanded  the  revival  of  opposition  newspapers 
banned  in  1979  under  martial  law  and  an  end  to  govern¬ 
ment  control  of  the  official  APP  news  agency  and  the 
National  Press  Trust,  which  publishes  several  newspa¬ 
pers. 

One  of  the  most  significant  events  in  the  Pakistani  press 
last  year  was  the  resignation  of  Mushaid  Hussain,  editor  of 
one  of  the  country’s  leading  newspapers,  the  English-lan¬ 
guage  daily.  The  Muslim. 

The  Muslim  had  arranged  for  an  Indian  reporter,  Kuldip 
Nayeer,  to  interview  Pakistan’s  leading  nuclear  physicist, 
Abdel  Qader  Khan.  The  newspaper  said  that  Khan  had 
admitted  that  his  country  had  a  nuclear  bomb. 

The  government,  reportedly  furious  over  the  report, 
was  alleged  to  have  put  pressure  on  the  owners  of  The 
Muslim  to  fire  Hussain,  and  stopped  all  advertisements  in 
the  paper. 

In  January,  the  government  of  North  West  Frontier 
province  prosecuted  the  editor,  printer  and  publisher  of 
Peshawar’s  English-language  daily.  The  Frontier  Post,  for 
publishing  a  photograph  of  a  painting  of  Adam  and  Eve  by 
the  Renaissance  artist  Lucas  Cranach.  The  charges  said 
that  the  painting  was  sacreligious  and  that  the  naked 
human  forms  were  an  insult  to  Moslem  sentiments. 

Panama 

In  August,  the  government  closed  down  the  country’s 


main  opposition  newspaper,  La  Prensa,  and  two  other 
publications.  Extra  and  El  Siglo,  and  suspended  the  broad¬ 
cast  of  Exitosa  Radio. 

La  Prensa  was  later  permitted  to  reopen. 

Also  in  August,  during  a  period  of  considerable  unrest  in 
Panama,  General  Manuel  Noriega  denounced  foreign 
reporters  covering  the  disturbances  as  “spreading  a 
plague”  of  disinformation. 

An  American  journalist,  Tom  Brown,  was  summoned  to 
the  government  immigration  office  and  told  to  hand  over 
his  visa  immediately. 

In  July,  an  American  free-lance  reporter,  Geoffrey  Bid- 
dulph,  who  was  on  assignment  for  the  Arizona  Republic 
newspaper,  was  fired  at  with  birdshot  pellets  by  Panama¬ 
nian  riot  police  as  he  walked  back  through  a  residential 
area  on  the  outskirts  of  the  capital  after  covering  a  violent 
anti-government  demonstration. 

Biddulph,  who  also  writes  for  the  Daily  Telegraph  in 
London,  Newsday  in  New  York  and  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  recovered  well  from  the  attack. 

Paraguay 

At  the  end  of  1986,  Benjamin  Livieres,  a  journalist  on 
the  evening  paper.  La  Tarde,  was  freed  after  one  week  of 
solitary  confinement,  accused  of  illegal  professional 
activity. 

Radio  Nanduti  itself  suspended  operations  on  Jan.  16, 
1987,  because  it  was  being  jammed.  President  Alfredo 
Stroessner  denied  responsibility,  but  described  the  station 
as  “subversive”  because  “it  preached  hatred  among  Para¬ 
guayans.” 

One  of  the  two  remaining  opposition  papers,  the  weekly 
El  Pueblo,  which  belonged  to  the  Partido  Revolucionario 
Febresista,  was  closed  down  for  “preaching  hatred  and 
class  warfare.”  The  police  occupied  the  newspaper’s 
headquarters  in  Asuncion  and  confiscated  equipment  and 
materials. 

Last  year  the  government  studied  two  bills,  both  of 
which  represent  serious  threats  to  freedom  of  the  press. 

One,  under  the  pretext  of  consecrating  the  right  to  reply, 
would  allow  the  authorities  to  take  action  against  any 
publication  which  publishes  information  considered 
“inaccurate  or  whose  diffusion  could  cause  them  dam¬ 
age.” 

The  other  bill  seeks  to  reform  the  country’s  Penal  Code. 
It  includes  a  number  of  sections  which  are  directed  specifi¬ 
cally  against  the  press. 

Philippines 

Last  year,  the  government  withheld  information  on  the 
existence  of  executive  orders,  the  government’s  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  debts  of  planters’  products,  a  private  company 
and  the  revival  of  the  controversial  oil  price  stabilization 
fund  which  protects  oil  companies  from  fluctuations  in  the 
world  market. 

Extreme  right-wing  death  squads  supported  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  threatened  the  lives  of  several  journalists  if  they 
“distorted”  stories  about  them. 

In  August,  at  the  height  of  demonstrations  against  oil 
price  increases,  the  intelligence  community  began  leaking 
information  that  several  journalists  were  on  the  arrest  list. 

Three  journalists  were  killed  while  covering  the 
attempted  coup  by  Col.  Gregorio  Honasan  on  Aug.  28. 
More  recently,  a  radio  commentator,  kamon  Noblejas, 
was  shot  dead  in  public.  Noblejas  had  spoken  out  against 
alleged  military  abuses. 

Nevertheless,  the  murders  of  journalists  did  not  reach 
the  rate  that  they  attained  under  the  regime  of  former 
President  Ferdinand  Marcos. 

At  least  two  shows  on  government  television  stations 
were  censored  last  year. 
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Also  censored  was  an  editorial  in  the  Manila  Chronicle 
about  the  same  price  increases.  It  was  the  Chronicle  itself 
which  decided  not  to  run  the  editorial. 

In  October,  President  Corazon  Aquino  closed  down 
three  radio  stations  in  an  attempt,  she  said,  to  spare  the 
country  from  the  constant  frenzy  over  rumors  of  alleged 
plans  for  another  military  coup. 

Two  papers,  Businessday  and  the  Manila  Times,  closed 
down  because  of  labor  difficulties.  At  the  time  the  IPI 
report  was  compiled,  the  Manila  Bulletin  was  hit  by 
strikes. 

In  September,  in  response  to  the  trend  toward  censor¬ 
ship  and  harassment  of  the  media,  400  journalists  from 
print,  radio  and  television  signed  up  as  members  of  the 
People’s  Movement  for  Press  Freedom. 

Poland 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  significant  event  in  the  Polish 
media  last  year  was  the  appearance  in  July  of  a  new,  inde¬ 
pendent  monthly.  Res  Puhlica.  It  was  the  first  privately 
owned  publication  to  have  obtained  legal  recognition 
from  General  Wojciech  Jaruzelski. 

The  owners  and  editors  of  the  monthly,  which  has  a 
circulation  of  25,000,  have  expressed  their  determination 
to  remain  independent  from  the  government,  the  church 
and  opposition,  namely  the  banned  trade  union  move¬ 
ment,  Solidarity. 

Two  Polish  newsmen  —  Mariusz  Dastych  and  Tadeusz 
Podwysocki  of  the  official  government  daily 
Rzeczpospolita  —  were  charged  with  spying  in  Warsaw  in 
August  and  could  face  the  death  penalty  if  convicted. 

Portugal 

Shortly  after  being  elected  in  August,  Portugal’s  Social 
Democratic  government  of  Anibal  Covaco  Silva 
announced  the  sale  of  five  state-owned  newspapers  and  a 
radio  station,  and  the  opening  of  new  television  stations  to 
private  bidders. 

The  newspapers  which  the  state  planned  to  sell  are  the 
leading  Lisbon  daily,  Diario  de  Noticias;  two  Lisbon 
evening  papers;  the  sports  paper  Record',  and  the  Jornal 
de  Noticias,  which  is  published  in  the  northern  city  of 
Oporto. 

In  February,  President  Mario  Soares  had  signed  a  bill 
permitting  the  creation  of  private  radio  stations.  In  the 
process,  the  state-owned  radio  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church’s  Radio  Remascenca,  the  only  private  station 
permitted  until  then,  lost  frequencies  which  had  been 
provisionally  assigned  to  them  in  1985. 

Singapore 

In  a  much  publicized  move,  the  government  restricted 
sales  of  the  Asian  Wall  Street  Journal  from  5,000  copies  to 
Just  400  in  February.  Later  in  that  same  month,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  told  foreign  correspondents  that  they  had  no  right 
of  access  to  the  ministers  and  senior  officials. 

Singapore  officials  described  the  banning  of  the  Journal 
as  necessary  because  it  had  refused  to  publish  a  govern¬ 
ment  reply  to  an  article  about  activities  of  a  government- 
sponsored  stock  market. 

A  full  hearing  on  the  newspaper’s  application  to  lift  the 
ban  was  not  expected  to  take  place  until  early  in  1988. 

When  the  Foreign  Correspondents’  Association  of 
South-East  Asia  complained  that  its  members  were  being 
excluded  from  official  media  events,  the  Singapore  gov¬ 
ernment  said  that  access  to  ministers  and  senior  officials 
was  “not  a  right,  but  a  privilege.” 

In  March,  Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew  decided  to  sue 
a  Malaysian  English-language  newspaper,  the  Sunday 
Star,  for  libel,  following  two  critical  articles  about  a  senior 
cabinet  minister’s  suicide  after  allegedly  taking  bribes. 
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South  Africa 

The  most  stringent  curbs  ever  placed  on  the  South 
African  press  were  announced  by  Home  Affairs  Minister 
Stoffel  Botha  in  early  September.  The  minister  can  now 
ban  publications  for  three  months  or  install  resident  cen¬ 
sors  in  newspaper  offices. 

He  will  act  on  the  advice  of  a  body  of  so-called 
“experts”  in  the  social  and  communication  sciences,  the 
Directorate  of  Media  Relations,  which  will  monitor  news¬ 
papers  and  report  those  which  publish  “pro-revolutionary 
propaganda”  or  promote  outlawed  organizations  such  as 
the  African  National  Congress. 

Botha  said  he  had  imposed  the  new  measures  because  a 
number  of  publications,  the  so-called  “alternative 
media,”  were  helping  to  propagate  revolution.  He  added 
that  existing  law  could  not  deal  with  this  particular  situa¬ 
tion,  although  there  already  were  more  than  100  laws 
curbing  the  press. 

The  state-controlled  television  and  radio  services  were 
excluded  from  the  curbs. 

Among  the  foreign  correspondents  expelled  in  1987 
were  the  BBC  correspondent  Michael  Buerk,  ITN’s  Peter 
Sharp  and  the  New  York  Times’  Alan  Cowell,  which 
resulted  in  the  Times’  South  African  operations  being 
suspended  for  a  while.  All  of  them  had  spent  several  years 
in  the  country. 

Among  those  threatened  was  Los  Angeles  Times  staffer 
Michael  Parkes,  who  succeeded  in  having  the  order 
reversed. 

Twenty-three  black  journalists  on  the  staff  of  Ilanga,  a 
Zulu  biweekly  newspaper  in  Durban,  went  on  strike  in 
protest  against  the  sale  of  the  newspaper’s  editorial  opera¬ 
tion  to  Chief  Mangosuthu  Buthelezi’s  Inkatha  movement, 
on  the  grounds  that  the  newspaper  would  lose  its  indepen¬ 
dence  and  become  a  mouthpiece  for  Inkatha. 

Business  Day,  the  daily  business  paper  in  Johannes¬ 
burg,  published  a  front-page  protest  signed  by  the  editor, 
stating  that  it  had  been  prevented  by  censorship  from 
publishing  information  of  vital  interest  to  investors  and 
shareholders  of  leading  companies  listed  on  the  Johannes¬ 
burg  Stock  Exchange. 

Journalists  and  politicians  saw  political  pressures 
exerted  on  the  management  of  Times  Media  Limited  as  the 
reason  for  the  dismissal  of  Anthony  Heard  as  editor  of  the 
Cape  Times,  a  morning  daily,  after  16  years  in  the  job  and 
30  years  with  the  newspaper,  and  at  a  time  when  the  paper 
had  won  an  award  for  technical  excellence.  Times  Media 
denied  the  charges. 

South  Korea 

The  National  Assembly  passed  a  new  Constitution  in 
October  which  will  take  effect  on  Feb.  25,  1988,  when  the 
Sixth  Republic  starts,  that  contains  a  new  press  provision. 

Article  20  stipulates  that  every  Korean  has  freedom  of 
speech  and  publication  as  well  as  freedom  of  assembly  and 
association,  in  addition  to  a  new  clause  stating  that  the 
license  and  censorship  of  speech  and  publication  are  not 
permitted,  and  the  license  of  assembly  and  association  is 
forbidden.  The  Constitution,  however,  leaves  room  for 
legislation  to  govern  functions  of  the  press  and  facilities  of 
broadcast  and  news  agencies. 

Soviet  Union 

The  policy  of  glasnost  in  the  Soviet  media  has  made  the 
press  and  television  more  interesting,  more  controversial 
and  more  popular,  sending  newspaper  circulations  soar¬ 
ing. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Soviet  press  over 
the  past  year  has  been  its  combative  readiness  to  challenge 
and  criticize  the  traditional  bulwarks  of  the  Soviet  state. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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One  example,  which  Soviet  journalists  have  hailed  as 
their  own  Watergate,  saw  an  open  confrontation  with  the 
KGB,  as  Victor  Verkhin,  editor  of  the  newspaper  Soviet- 
skii  Shakhtyor  (Soviet  Miner)  based  in  the  Donbass  coal 
district  of  the  Ukraine,  investigated  local  corruption  in  the 
city  of  Voroshilovgrad. 

He  had  begun  investigating  the  concern  of  miners  for 
safety  conditions  in  the  pits  and  had  come  up  against  a  wall 
of  official  silence.  As  he  continued  his  inquiries,  Verkhin 
was  arrested  on  charges  of  “malicious  hooliganism”  and 
imprisoned  for  13  days,  during  which  time  his  home  was 
searched  without  a  w'arrant. 

Undeterred,  Verkhin  continued  his  investigations  upon 
his  release,  and  informed  colleagues  at  Pravda  in  Moscow 
about  the  affair.  Pravda  went  further,  however,  establish¬ 
ing  a  special  task  force  to  investigate  the  Voroshilovgrad 
affair. 

The  first  phase  of  the  Pravda  inquiry  brought  in  the  local 
procurator’s  office,  a  legal  department  which  acts  partly 
as  investigating  magistrates,  partly  as  district  attorney. 

Local  political  pressure  was  applied  to  make  them  join 
the  cover-up,  and  the  first  success  of  Pravda’s  task  force 
was  to  get  the  local  procurator’s  report  discredited  and  to 
have  the  case  transferred  to  the  all-Soviet  procurator’s 
office  in  Moscow.  The  second  achievement  was  a  Pravda 
dossier  which  was  sent  to  the  chief  procurator,  the  head  of 
the  KGB  and  to  the  central  committee  of  the  party. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  limits  of  glasnost  became 
clear,  as  the  dossier  was  not  made  available  to  Pravda’s 
readers,  but  was  circulated  only  within  the  top  echelons  of 
the  Soviet  system. 

Instead,  the  readers  saw  a  front-page  letter  last  January 
from  the  head  of  the  KGB,  Viktor  Chebrikov,  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  local  KGB  chief  had  been  stripped  of  his 
rank  and  dismissed  from  the  service  for  “infringing  the 
rights  of  a  Soviet  journalist”  and  that  two  other  KGB 
colonels  had  been  dismissed  for  taking  part  in  the  “illegal 
search”  of  the  editor’s  home.  Chebrikov  then  promised 
that  the  KGB  would  operate  strictly  within  the  law  in  the 
future. 

Spain 

The  news  magazine  Tiempo  had  to  bring  its  case  to  the 
European  Human  Rights  Court  in  Strasbourg  after  a  con¬ 
troversial  Spanish  Supreme  Court  ruling  sentenced  the 
magazine  to  publish  a  reply  by  the  chief  executive  of  a 
state-run  organization  of  central  food  markets,  even 
though  it  was  proven  that  the  reply  was  based  on  false  data 
and  the  original  information  was  accurate. 

This  new  judiciary  trend  of  giving  precedence  to  the 
right  of  reply  over  the  dissemination  of  “truthful  informa¬ 
tion,”  as  stated  by  Spain’s  Constitution,  has  created  deep 
concern  among  professionals. 

On  the  international  front,  three  Spanish  correspon¬ 
dents  were  arrested  in  Mali  and  kept  in  detention  after  they 
arrived  in  that  African  country  to  report  on  expelled 
Basque  activists. 

Sudan 

Under  the  one-year  state  of  emergency  declared  by  the 
Sudanese  government  in  August,  the  authorities  are 
empowered  to  apply  strict  censorship  of  the  press. 

Ironically,  the  announcement  came  not  long  after  the 
Sudanese  Newspaper  Association  declared  that  the  coun¬ 
try’s  entire  press  would  soon  have  to  cease  publication 
because  of  a  shortage  of  newsprint. 


Taiwan 

The  government  decided  to  lift  the  restriction  on  the 
licensing  of  new  newspapers  and  on  the  number  of  pages 
which  each  paper  is  allowed  to  publish.  In  1951,  the 
government  suspended  the  issuance  of  licenses  for  news¬ 
papers  and  restricted  the  pages  of  the  31  existing 
newspapers.  The  size  of  Taiwanese  newspapers  was 
increased  from  eight  to  12  pages  in  1974.  The  government 
has  promised  to  lift  the  ban,  effective  in  early  1988. 

The  government  of  the  Republic  of  China  will  ban  staff 
members  of  the  Taipei-based  Chinese-language  Indepen¬ 
dence  Evening  Post  from  traveling  abroad  for  two  years, 
because  the  newspaper  defied  a  38-year-old  ban  on  visits 
to  mainland  China  by  sending  two  reporters  on  an  unprec¬ 
edented  two-week  assignment  there  in  September. 

A  government  press  release  said  that  the  two  reporters, 
Lee  Yung-Teh  and  Hsu  Lu,  would  be  charged,  along  with 
Wu  Feng-Shan,  president  of  the  newspaper,  with  making  a 
false  entry  in  a  public  document.  The  charge  carries  a 
maximum  prison  term  of  three  years. 

Tanzania 

All  the  copies  of  Tanzania’s  first  privately  owned  news¬ 
paper,  African  Baraza,  were  impounded  by  the  police 
hours  after  they  had  rolled  of  the  presses.  The  government 
claimed  that  the  newspaper’s  maiden  issue  carried 
unprintable  stories  on  sex  and  scandal. 

Journalists  refuted  that,  however,  saying  that  it  was 
done  because  of  a  story  which  looked  critically  at  the 
government  of  the  country’s  first  president,  Jules 
Nyerere. 

The  national  government-owned  ne’.vspapers,  the  Daily 
News  and  the  Sunday  News,  continued  to  operate  under 
strict  guidelines  which  permit  no  criticism  of  the  authori¬ 
ties. 

Thailand 

Official  sensitivity  to  the  press  continued  to  make  life 
difficult  for  journalists  working  in  Thailand.  The  most 
obvious  example  of  this  was  the  closure  of  the  Thai-lan- 
guage  newspaper  Khao  Sod  (Fresh  News)  in  March 
because  of  a  controversial  headline. 

According  to  other  newspapers,  the  police  shut  Khao 
Sod  because  of  the  language  used  in  a  headline  accusing 
Prime  Minister  Prem  Insulanonda  of  involving  the  monar¬ 
chy  in  politics. 

Tunisia 

It  was  unclear  whether  the  overthrow  of  President 
Habib  Bourguiba  in  November  will  lead  to  more  freedom 
for  the  press. 

Tunisia’s  government  last  year  began  a  concerted  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  press,  as  authorities  seized  an  issue  of  Al 
Moustaqhal,  the  weekly  publication  of  the  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  Movement  (MDS).  The  issue  was  mainly  devoted  to 
the  movement’s  second  congress,  which  had  just  been 
held  in  Tunis. 

Several  Tunisian  journalists  were  “purged”  and  others 
forced  to  go  into  exile.  The  sale  of  the  Jeune  Afrique 
publication  was  banned,  and  restrictions  were  imposed  on 
the  activities  of  foreign  correspondents. 

The  weekly  al-Ra’i  was  closed  down  on  two  occasions. 

Turkey 

In  general,  the  Turkish  press  was  able  to  function  rela¬ 
tively  freely  during  the  past  year,  although  there  was  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  lawsuits  filed  against  it. 

The  main  target  of  public  prosecutors  was  the  leftist 
weekly  2000’e  Dogru  (Toward  the  Year  2000),  which 
began  publication  in  1987.  In  the  first  nine  months  of 
publication,  nine  of  its  issues  were  subject  to  legal  proce¬ 
dures. 

In  July,  managing  editor  Fatma  Yazici  was  sentenced  to 
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16  months  in  prison  on  charges  of  insulting  the  president  of 
the  republic  in  an  article  published  in  the  third  issue  of  the 
weekly,  which  reported  the  sale  of  two  apartments  to 
President  Evren’s  two  daughters  for  a  price  much  below 
the  market  value. 

In  addition,  the  Istanbul  public  prosecutor  ordered  the 
prevention  of  distribution  of  the  35th  issue  of  2000’e  Dogru 
published  on  Aug.  30.  This  was  the  first  instance  of  the 
application  of  a  provision  of  the  press  law  adopted  by  the 
military  regime  in  1983. 

In  July,  an  Istanbul  court  sentenced  the  managing  editor 
of  the  satirical  weekly  Limon  Kemal  Murat  Kiiriiz,  to 
four  months  in  jail  and  cartoonists  Ahmet  Yavuz  and  Birol 
Vural  to  three-and-a-half  months  each  on  charges  of 
insulting  the  prime  minister  in  drawings  by  the  two  car¬ 
toonists.  Kiiriiz’s  and  Vural’s  sentences  were  converted 
to  fines  and  postponed,  while  Yavuz  appealed  his 
sentence. 

In  November,  the  Istanbul  State  Security  Court 
acquitted  eight  journalists  of  charges  of  harming  relations 
between  Turkey  and  Iran  by  publishing  an  article  in  the 
weekly  periodical  Akis  entitled,  “Ayatollah  Homeini  and 
Sex:  Religion  and  Love  Life  in  Homeini  Style.” 

Uganda 

During  the  official  visits  to  Kampala  by  Libyan  leader 
Col.  Muammar  Gaddafi  and  the  president  of  Burkina 
Faso,  Capt.  Thomas  Sankara  (who  was  later  murdered  in  a 
military  coup  in  his  own  country  in  October),  all  journal¬ 
ists  with  the  government-owned  media  were  allowed  into 
the  airport’s  VIP  lounge,  but  others  were  locked  out. 
Young  gun-toting  soldiers  pushed  and  harassed  journalists 
who  went  to  their  cars  to  collect  cameras  and  tape  re¬ 
corders  in  the  hope  of  being  allowed  into  the  VIP  lounge. 

The  worst  attack  on  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  the 
government’s  relentless  search  for  journalist  Henry  Gom- 
bya,  after  a  prominent  Ugandan  minister,  Andrew  Luka- 
tome  Kayiira,  was  gunned  down  by  unknown  assas¬ 
sins.  Kayiira  was  murdered  in  Gombya’s  house  and  the 
government  wanted  to  question  him.  But  Gombya,  who 
was  the  Ugandan  correspondent  for  the  BBC  and  Kenya 
Times,  fled  the  country  in  fear  of  his  life. 

The  government  claimed  that  Kayiira  had  been  assassi¬ 
nated  by  armed  robbers,  but  Gombya  refuted  that  claim. 
He  is  now  living  in  exile  in  Britain. 


publication  of  “Spy catcher,”  the  memoirs  of  former  MI5 
intelligence  agent  Peter  Wright.  The  campaign  reached  its 
peak  when  Britian’s  highest  court,  the  House  of  Lords, 
extended  the  ban  on  newspapers  publishing  material  from 
the  book  to  bar  them  from  reporting  open  court  proceed¬ 
ings  in  Australia,  and  drew  back  only  on  the  verge  of 
barring  them  from  reporting  discussion  of  the  affair  in  the 
British  Parliament. 

Significantly,  the  government’s  attempt  to  prevent 
publication  of  Wright’s  book  in  any  form  made  no  use  of 
the  largely  discredited  Official  Secrets  Act,  relying  instead 
on  the  English  law  of  confidence,  more  commonly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  bids  to  stop  employees  giving  trade  secrets  to 
commercial  competitors. 

Throughout  the  year,  the  government  obtained  specific 
injunctions,  or  launched  actions  or  prosecutions,  against 
The  Guardian,  The  Observer,  The  Sunday  Times,  The 
Independent,  The  London  Evening  Standard,  The  London 
Daily  News  and  News  on  Sunday  at  home,  as  well  as  the 
South  China  Morning  Post  in  Hong  Kong  and  The  Domin¬ 
ion  in  New  Zealand.  The  Court  of  Appeal  ruled  that 
injunctions  granted  against  named  British  newspapers 
applied  to  all  British  newspapers. 

By  autumn,  however,  the  book  was  published  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  in  Australia  where  the  New  South  Wales  Appeal 
Court  rejected  a  British  government  appeal  to  bar  it,  and 
even  in  Ireland  by  a  subsidiary  of  the  Australian  publ'ca- 
tion. 

Zimbabwe 

While  Zimbabwean  journalisto  exercise  restraint  in 
reporting  sensitive  events  at  home,  the  Herald  newspaper 
published  excerpts  from  Peter  Wright’s  controversial 
memoirs,  “Spycatcher.”  Observers  believe  the  editor  of 
the  newspaper  was  trying  to  show  that  the  newspaper  was 
free  from  any  control,  but  the  fact  that  he  published  an 
international  story  which  had  no  bearing  on  Zimbabwe 
flattened  that  argument. 

The  press  is  generally  not  free  in  Zimbabwe.  The  only 
time  the  papers  come  out  with  any  controversy  is  when 
they  want  to  hit  out  at  the  critics  of  Prime  Minister  Robert 
Mugabe  or  of  his  ruling  party. 

In  April,  Henry  Muradzikwa,  editor  of  the  government- 
controlled  Sunday  Mail,  was  dismissed  after  printing  an 
article  on  the  expulsion  of  Zimbabwean  students  from 


United  Kingdom 

Last  year  the  government  made  many  attempts  to  stop 


Cuba,  which  coincided  with  the  arrival  of  the  Cuban 
foreign  minister  in  Harare. 

—  Compiled  by  Debra  Gersh 


Lawyer  donates  share  of  settlement  to  help  student  editors 


By  M.L.  Stein 

An  attorney,  who  successfully 
battled  a  California  State  University 
(CSU)  policy  that  student  newspa¬ 
pers  could  publish  only  signed 
endorsement  editorials,  has  donated 
$3,0(X)  of  his  share  of  settlement  fees 
toward  legal  defense  and  education  of 
student  editors. 

The  lawyer,  Arnie  Braafladt,  will 
turn  over  $2,0()0  to  the  Press  Freedom 
Fund,  an  organization  he  formed 
while  defending  the  Lumberjack,  the 
student  paper  at  Humboldt  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  which  challenged  the  CSU 
editorial  policy. 


The  Student  Press  Law  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  will  get  $500. 
Another  $500  will  go  toward  buying 
legal  educational  materials,  including 
media  law  books  and  tapes,  to  be 
mailed  to  student  editors  at  all  19  CSU 
campuses  and  in  the  University  of 
California  system. 

Braafladt  told  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  “High 
school  and  college  administrators 
sometimes  disregard  and  trample  the 
rights  of  student  editors.  That’s  why 
we  purchased  this  material  to  send  to 
student  editors.” 

The  attorney  added  that  student 
editors  can  accomplish  more  if  they 


have  legal  resources  for  court  fights, 
“and  normally  they  don’t  have 
such  resources.” 

In  a  letter  to  Prof.  Mark  Larson, 
chairman  of  the  Humbolt  State  Jour¬ 
nalism  Dept.,  Braafladt  wrote: 
“  ...  if  freedom  of  the  press  is 
undermined  on  the  college  campus  — 
the  marketplace  of  ideas  —  it  is  not 
safe  anywhere.” 

As  a  result  of  the  Lumbeijack’s 
three-year  battle  with  the  CSU  trust¬ 
ees,  student  newspapers  in  Califor¬ 
nia  are  now  able  to  print  unsigned 
endorsements  of  political  candidates 
and  public  ballot  initiatives. 
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Bay  Battle 

(Continued  from  page  13} 


Tampa  residents  who  get  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  delivered  get  their 
newspaper  with  a  local  wraparound 
section  named  the  “Tampa  Times.” 

Times  subscribers  in  other  areas 
get  simitar  “hometown”  papers.  So, 
there  is  the  “Hernando  Times,”  the 
“Pasco  Times”  —  which  by  itself, 
incidently,  has  60,000  daily 
circulation  —  and  the  “Clearwater 
Times,”  the  “Citrus  Times”  and  the 
“City  Times”  for  St.  Petersburg 
residents. 

“This  is  a  stand-alone,  seven-day- 


among  the  best-colored  in  the  United 
States. 

“It  used  to  take  a  special  order  to 
do  color  on  our  paper,”  executive 
editor  Harvill  said.  “Now,  it  takes  a 
special  order  to  do  black  and  white.” 

Last  Nov.  9,  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  kicked  off  its  first-ever  radio 
and  tv  advertising  campaign. 

“We’re  trying  to  get  across  the  idea 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  as  a 
quality  product  in  the  area,  and  as  the 
largest  product  in  the  area  — 
something  our  research  had 
shown  .  .  .  there  was  a  perception 
gap  on,”  said  Times  circulation 
director  Rob  Althaus. 

The  tv  commercials  use  the  theme 
“One  of  the  10  Best  Newspapers  in 


“So  from  my  perspective,  there’s  no  war  [with  the 
Times]  going  on,”  Harvill  declared.  “There  is  a  lot  of 
hype.” 


a-week  newspaper,”  Patterson  said 
of  the  local  editions.  “Each  day  you 
are  reminded  that  this  is  your  local 
paper.” 

Similarly,  the  Tampa  Tribune  puts 
out  10  editions  every  day:  Four  in 
Tampa  and  one  St.  Petersburg’s 
Pinellas  County,  plus  one  apiece  in 
Clearwater,  Pasco,  Hernando,  Citrus 
counties  and  one  for  south-central 
Florida. 

“We  have  10  editions,  but  they’re 
spread  all  over  the  state,”  Harvill 
said.  “They  get  a  hell  of  a  lot  more 
people  quicker  than  we  do.” 

Marketing 

To  promote  the  new  editions,  and 
increase  the  growth  of  the  older 
editions,  both  newspapers  are  using 
nearly  every  technique  known  to  the 
industry. 

“We’re  just  doing  a  great  deal  of  all 
the  normal  things  you  do,”  Tampa 
Tribune  circulation  director  Jack 
Butcher  pointed  out.  “That  means 
telemarketing,  sales  crews,  single 
copy  promotions,  expanded 
routes  —  everything.” 

Direct  mail  promotions  are  an 
important  part  of  both  newspapers’ 
strategies  as  well. 

Television,  a  brand-new  medium 
for  both  papers,  is  increasingly 
playing  an  important  part  in 
promoting  the  Tampa  Bay  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  Tribune  struck  first  in  the 
spring  with  a  series  of  tv  spots  that 
promoted  various  editorial 
features  —  and  the  new  widespread 
use  of  color. 

Tribune  comics,  for  example,  are 


America,”  after  the  1984  Time  maga¬ 
zine  story  that  included  the  paper  in 
that  pantheon.  One  commercial  uses 
a  testimonial  —  received  in  an  unsoli¬ 
cited  letter  to  the  editor  —  from  tv 
movie  critic  Gene  Shalit. 

“In  conjunction  with  that  program, 
we  have  set  up  a  telephone 
solicitation  program,  which  we’d 
never  done  before,  and  established  a 
1-800  number,  which  we  had  also 
never  done  before,”  Althaus 
reported. 

Playing  to  strengths 

If  the  Times  and  the  Tribune  have 
tried  new  techniques  for  marketing 
and  designing  their  papers,  they  have 
hardly  changed  their  approach  to 
news  at  all  for  the  full-scale 
competition. 

Generally  that  means  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  is  covering  Tampa 
with  its  famous  “packages”  of  long 
stories  illustrated  with  striking  photos 
and  graphics. 


approaches. 

“Our  reporting  has  little  to  do  with 
what  the  Trib  does  or  doesn’t  do,” 
said  the  Times  Tampa  bureau  chief 
John  Costa.  “We’re  setting  up  our 
reporting  not  to  upset  Doyle  Harvill’s 
morning  breakfast  but  to  cover 
Tampa.” 

For  his  part,  the  Tribune  executive 
editor  Harvill  is  even  more  blunt: 
“We  ain’t  breakin’  out  with  the  hives 
when  they  get  a  story  we  don’t  have. 
And  I’m  sure  they’re  not  too  upset 
when  we  have  one  they  don’t.” 

Still,  comparing  even  a  small 
random  sample  of  editions  published 
before  and  after  the  full-scale 
competition  began  demonstrates  that 
both  papers  have  clearly  been 
energized  by  the  editorial  battle. 

“It  would  be  hard  to  overstate  the 
changes  it  has  brought  to  our  own 
paper,”  said  Times  president  and  edi¬ 
tor  Andy  Barnes.  “It  has  First  and 
foremost  reestablished  competi¬ 
tion  —  and  we  are  not  by  any  means 
winning  it  all  —  and  that  has  had  a 
salutary  effect.” 

Barnes  says  he  has  noticed  that  the 
competition  has  similarly  “improved 
the  Tribune  a  great  deal.” 

“They  are  more  energetic,  the 
paper  is  better  printed.  Their  staff  is 
aroused,”  he  declared. 

Both  papers  have  invested  heavily 
in  the  new  editorial  battle. 

“We’re  not  going  cheap,”  Times 
Tampa  editor  Costa  observed,  with 
considerable  understatement,  as  he 
talked  in  his  Ilth-floor  corner  office 
of  a  downtown  Tampa  high-rise. 

The  Tampa  bureau  only  a  year-and- 
a-half  ago  struggled  along  with  three 
staffers.  Now  there  are  35  reporters, 
editors  and  photographers  between 
the  downtown  office  and  a 
Hillsborough  County  bureau  in 
suburban  Northdale. 

These  journalists  each  day  produce 
the  equivalent  of  a  complete  small¬ 
town  daily.  In  addition  to  local 
straight  news  reporting,  the  Tampa 
editions  cover  prep  sports,  social  and 


“I  am  very  proud  of  how  the  paper  looks,  and,  yes, 
it  has  had  a  very  decided  effect  on  circulation,”  said 
vice  president  and  pubiisher  Richard  F.  Pittman. 


For  its  part,  the  Tampa  Tribune 
relies  on  its  longtime  spot  news 
approach  when  producing  news  for 
St.  Petersburg. 

In  the  editorial  competition,  both 
newspapers  profess  an  intention  — 
apparently  sincere  —  to  continue  to 
stick  to  their  traditional  editorial 


“chicken  dinner”  news.  Daily 
sections  ran  from  12  to  18  pages 
during  the  first  year,  and  Sunday 
sections  were  generally  28  pages. 

“If  something  happens  at  your  high 
school,  you  are  likely  to  hear  about  it 
from  us  before  you  even  hear  it  from 
your  kid,”  Times  editor  Barnes  said. 
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In  the  first  year  of  full-scale  Tampa 
coverage,  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
has  shown  a  bent  toward  investigative 
articles,  particularly  about  racial 
issues. 

“We  did  one  thing  right  very 
quickly,  which  was  to  focus  on  the 
racial  disturbances  ...  in  north 
Tampa,”  Barnes  recalled. 

Stories  have  documented  the  very 
small  numbers  of  blacks  in  Tampa’s 
state  and  federal  prosecutors’  offices 
as  well  as  in  the  area’s  law  firms. 
(Blacks  comprise  13.4%  of  Hillsbor¬ 
ough  County’s  population,  according 
to  a  1 986  U  ni  versity  of  Florida  study . ) 

A  major  piece  by  Robert  Samek 
examined  Tampa  race  relations  six 
months  after  a  Feb.  18,  1987  riot. 

As  the  new  kids  in  Tampa,  St. 
Petersburg  Times  journalists  have 
enjoyed  —  at  least  temporarily  — 
some  great  access,  Tampa  editor 
Costa  stated. 

“Access  has  been  extraordinary,” 
he  said,  “but  I’m  sure  it’ll  get  tougher 
as  time  goes  by  and  people  start  to  get 
[angry]  about  us  .  .  .  We  haven’t 
made  any  major  blunder  yet  [but  then] 
this  is  not  like  someone  came  from 
Mars.  We’ve  been  reporting  on 
Tampa  all  along.” 

The  Times  also  scored  big  points  in 
its  new  territory  this  summer  when  it 
published  a  very  popular  162-page 
section,  written  by  reporter  Mary  Jo 
Melone,  on  the  centennial  of  Tampa. 

“Why  don’t  you  ask  to  see  the  Tri¬ 
bune’s  special  section?”  Costa  sug¬ 
gested  as  a  visitor  left. 

In  an  interview.  Tribune  executive 
editor  Harvill  showed  little  patience 
with  questions  about  particular  sto¬ 
ries. 

“We’re  just  covering  the  damn 
county,”  he  asserted. 

The  Tribune  has  added  at  least  25 
staffers  to  four  new  offices  in  Pinellas 
County.  (At  Harvill’s  direction,  the 
Tribune’s  St.  Petersburg  editor.  Bill 
Coats,  declined  to  be  interviewed  by 
E&P.) 

Individual  Tribune  efforts  have  had 
considerable  impact,  however.  A 
series  of  spot  news  stories  on  the 
problems  of  Florida  utilities  was  fre¬ 
quently  cited  as  an  example  of  what 


the  Tribune  does  best.  The  paper  can 
also  be  very  aggressive,  going  all  the 
way  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  the  names  of  unin¬ 
dicted  alleged  participants  in  Hills¬ 
borough  County  government  corrup¬ 
tion.  (Without  comment  last  April, 
the  Court  refused  to  hear  the  case.) 

The  bottom  line 

So  who  is  winning  this  Tampa  Tri- 
bune-St.  Petersburg  Times  war? 

At  this  point,  no  one  really  knows. 
There  are  hints  from  both  sides  — and 
sometimes  boasts,  too  —  but  the  cir¬ 
culation  figures,  anyway,  will  not  be 
known  until  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  completes  its  audit,  prob¬ 
ably  sometime  in  March. 


The  Times  circulation  director 
declined  to  provide  unaudited  num¬ 
bers  for  Hillsborough  County,  but 
said  the  paper  was  “ahead  of  plan.” 

There  are  also  no  fixed  numbers  on 
advertising  in  the  new  regional  edi¬ 
tions,  although  executives  at  both 
papers  indicate  they  are  very  pleased. 

“It’s  far  exceeded  our  most  opti¬ 
mistic  expectations,”  Times  adver¬ 
tising  director  Jim  Doughton  said  ear¬ 
lier  last  year. 

However,  the  Tribune’s  Harvill 
said  it  is  his  paper,  not  the  Times,  that 
is  getting  new  advertising  from  across 
the  bay. 

“Eighty  percent  of  our  advertising 
[in  the  Pinellas  regional  editions]  is  in 


“Neither  of  us  is  making  any  money  off  the 
advertising,  it’s  discounted,”  Harviii  said. 

“Our  business  strategy,”  said  the  Times’  Barnes,  “is 
that  we  will  provide  the  circulation  —and  then  make 
the  advertiser  pay  for  it.” 


Until  then,  both  sides  are  keeping 
their  cards  close  to  their  vests,  and 
giving  out  only  suggestions. 

“1  can  tell  you  this:  I  would  say  we 
have  tripled  or  close  to  quadrupled 
our  circulation  [in  the  St.  Petersburg 
area],”  publisher  Pittman  said. 

Before  the  full-scale  competition, 
in  October  1986,  the  Tribune  had  a 
Pinellas  County  circulation  of  roughly 
6,000  daily  and  1 1 ,000  Sunday.  If  Pitt¬ 
man’s  estimate  is  right,  daily  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  heart  of  the  Times  region  is 
18,000  to  24,000. 

In  addition,  the  paper  is  “up  in  all 
areas.  We  don’t  have  a  single  market 
where  we  are  feeling  a  loss,”  circula¬ 
tion  director  Butcher  maintained. 

For  its  part,  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  just  a  month  into  the  competi¬ 
tion  last  March  claimed  to  have 
achieved  an  increase  in  Hillsborough 
County  circulation  from  3,400  to 
6,500. 


their  county.  Only  20%  of  their  adver¬ 
tising  is  in  Hillsborough  advertisers. 
We’re  getting  more  inches  out  of 
Pinellas  than  they  are  out  of  Hillsbor¬ 
ough,”  he  said. 

However,  the  ultimate  fight  will 
probably  be  fought  on  the  circulation 
front,  both  papers  concede. 

“Neither  of  us  is  making  any 
money  off  the  advertising,  it’s  dis¬ 
counted,”  Harvill  said. 

“Our  business  strategy,”  said  the 
Times’  Barnes,  “is  that  we  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  circulation  —  and  then  make 
the  advertiser  pay  for  it.” 

It’s  a  fight  that’s  likely  to  go  on  for  a 
long  time,  executives  on  both  sides  of 
the  bay  agree. 

“The  water,  which  had  always 
been  seen  as  an  obstacle,  is,  in  fact,  a 
link  between  us,.”  Barnes  said  one 
day  in  his  office  in  downtown  St. 
Petersburg,  “and  the  bridges  are  in 
real  good  shape.” 


Contest  winner  disqualified 


A  technicality  led  to  the  disqualifi¬ 
cation  of  the  winning  entry  in  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Affairs  Reporting  category  of 
the  1987  JC  Penney-University  of 
Missouri  Newspaper  Awards  com¬ 
petition. 

Nora  Gallagher,  who  won  for  her 
article  “How  to  Have  an  Absolutely 
Perfect  Wedding,”  was  subsequently 
disqualified  because  she  is  a  freelance 
writer  and  not  a  regular  staff  member 


of  the  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  which  submitted  her  story. 

Mike  McCall  and  John  Williams, 
who  wrote  “Broken  Bonds  for  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger  were 
named  the  new  winners  of  the  contest 
and  will  share  the  $1,000  award  for 
their  stories  on  municpal  bonds. 

The  contest  rules  state  that  only 
regular  staff  members  are  eligible  for 


the  Penney-Missouri  awards.  The 
idea  behind  the  awards,  which  are 
given  for  lifestyle  and  feature  report¬ 
ing,  is  to  encourage  newspapers  to 
improve  the  quality  of  their  lifestyle 
sections  and  staffs. 

An  oversight  by  the  Independent’s 
staff,  which  did  not  notice  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  freelancers,  led  to  the  contest 
violation,  according  to  Penney-Mis¬ 
souri  director  George  Pica. 
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Murdoch 

(Continued  from  page  II) 


out  a  raise  and  take  a  12%  pay  cut?” 
one  of  the  union  leaders  called  out  to 
reporters  at  the  impromptu  press  con¬ 
ference  in  the  Post’s  lobby.  Most 
yelled  back,  “No!” 

“To  say  we’re  outraged  is  putting  it 
mildly,”  declared  McDonald,  who  is 
also  mailers  union  president.  “We 
have  a  right  to  bargain.” 

Murdoch  said  Kalikow  is  demand¬ 
ing  less  in  the  way  of  union  conces¬ 
sions  than  other  potential  buyers.  He 
added  that  the  developer,  whose 
wealth  is  estimated  at  $500  million, 
was  the  bidder  who  was  most  likely  to 
succeed  in  reviving  the  newspaper’s 
financial  condition. 

Kheel  felt  that  at  2  p.m.,  Feb.  19,  if 
Murdoch  were  faced  with  a  choice  of 
shutting  the  Post  down  and  paying  the 
estimated  S40-million  closing  costs  or 
cutting  a  deal  for  $37  million  with  the 
unions,  he  would  choose  the  latter. 

“What  difference  should  it  make  to 
him  if  it  comes  from  an  ESOT  or  an 
ESOT  joint  venture  with  another 
publisher?”  Kheel  queried. 

But  the  publisher  of  another  news¬ 
paper  in  the  New  York  area  called  the 
ESOT  proposal  a  “straw  man,”  and 
something  Kheel  “has  been  pushing 
for  25  years.” 

The  publisher  added,  “what  union 
leader  in  his  right  mind  would  commit 
his  membership”  to  an  enterprise  that 
required  an  “$150-  to  $200-million 
capital  investment”  for  a  new  produc¬ 
tion  facility? 

Several  other  bidders  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  express  interest  in  the  Post, 
including  an  investors  group  headed 
by  Wilbert  Tatum,  chairman  of  the 
black  community  weekly  New  York 
Amsterdam  News,  and  Village  Voice 
publisher  Leonard  Stern,  who  is  also 
chairman  of  Hartz  Industries. 

Both  Stern  and  Tatum  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  publishing  the  Post  as  an 
afternoon-only  newspaper  and  had 
approached  the  Daily  News  about  a 
contract  printing  arrangement. 

Stern’s  offer  was  for  the  Post  only, 
and  did  not  include  its  real  estate  or 
equipment.  Tatum  said  he  had  sub¬ 
mitted  an  offer  for  the  Post  from  “$20 
million  to  $35  million,”  but  said  he 
never  received  a  response  from  Mur¬ 
doch. 

Tatum,  in  a  statement,  also  said  his 
offer  included  a  commitment  to  keep 
the  Post  operating.  He  charged  that 
“rather  than  finding  a  buyer  for  the 
Post,  Mr.  Murdoch  has  found  some¬ 
one  to  act  like  an  owner”  while  he 
pursues  his  court  challenge  to  the  law 
prohibiting  FCC  waivers  to  the  cross¬ 


ownership  rules.  The  statement  also 
said  Tatum  would  oppose  Murdoch’s 
appeal  motion  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  in  Washington. 

Kalikow  has  stated  publicly  that  he 
wants  to  keep  the  Post  open  as  a 
Republican  voice  and  not  just  buy  it 
for  its  real  estate.  He  said,  through 
Rubenstein,  that  he  is  committed  to 
expanding  its  readership  base  and 
advertising  “to  make  the  paper  profit¬ 
able.” 

Kalikow  did  not  attend  the  Feb.  8 
meeting,  claiming  that  the  Post  still 
belonged  to  Murdoch  and  it  was  up  to 
him  to  win  the  union  concessions. 
The  unions  leaders,  however,  took 
his  absence  as  a  further  sign  that  the 
Post’s  real  estate,  situated  near  the 
South  Street  Seaport  development,  is 
in  fact  his  real  interest. 

Jerry  Cronin,  head  of  the  drivers 
union,  in  noting  Kalikow’s  refusal  to 
commit  to  operating  the  Post  for  three 
years,  remarked  that  it  takes  only  two 
years  to  get  a  zoning  variance. 

“Kalikow  has  not  answered  the 
‘magic  question’,”  Cronin  said. 
“How  long  will  he  keep  the  place 
running?” 

Murdoch  himself  valued  the  Post’s 
real  estate  at  $35  million,  although 
estimates  of  its  worth  run  as  low  as 
$25  million.  Yet  it  has  been  noted  by 
observers  that  most,  if  not  ail,  of  the 
Post’s  closing  costs  could  be  covered 
by  selling  the  real  estate. 

Cronin,  whose  union  is  not  part  of 
the  Allied,  said  his  union  would  lose 
20  jobs  at  the  Post  if  the  concessions 
were  implemented.  He  said  pay 
would  be  cut  about  $100  a  week  under 
the  proposal. 

The  Guild,  which  represents  about 
410  editorial,  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  employees,  would  lose  about  15 
people.  Last  December,  Guild  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  Post  were  reduced  by 
about  36  people. 

Cronin  said  his  union  was  also  will¬ 
ing  “to  cut  a  deal”  with  the  Post’s 
new  owner  if  he  would  agree  to  sit 
down  and  negotiate. 

“We’ve  proved  that  we  will  sit 
down  and  negotiate.  We  did  it  with 
the  News  and  Post  and  El  Diario,"  he 
said. 

If  the  new  concessions  are  put  in 
place,  the  Post’s  work  force  would 
total  a  little  over  1 ,000. 

Closing  the  Post  would  also  raise 
“the  very  serious  legal  question”  of 
whether  those  workers  with  lifetime 
job  guarantees  “would  be  protected 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives,”  said  Kheel. 

Murdoch  has  not  shown  the  unions 
the  Post’s  financial  records. 

“We’d  really  like  to  see  the  books. 
We’d  really  like  to  see  confirmed  fig¬ 
ures,”  commented  Linda  Stevens,  a 
reporter  who  was  acting  as  Guild  unit 


spokesman  while  the  union  leaders 
were  meeting  with  Post  officials.  Ste¬ 
vens  noted  that  figures  for  the  Post’s 
losses  last  year  have  ranged  from  $1 1 
million  to  $17  million,  “depending  on 
who  you  read.” 

Murdoch  purchased  the  Post  from 
Dorothy  Schiffin  1976  for  $31  million 
and  told  the  unions  the  newspaper  has 
lost  over  $150  million  since  he  bought 
it. 

As  a  result  of  acquiring  WNYW-tv 
in  1986,  Murdoch  was  required  to  sell 
either  the  tv  station  or  the  Post  in 
order  to  comply  with  FCC  rules  pro¬ 
hibiting  newspaper-broadcast  cross¬ 
ownership  in  a  single  market. 

Murdoch  received  a  temporary 
waiver  from  the  FCC  giving  him  until 
March  6,  1988  to  comply  with  the 
rules.  Murdoch  was  reportedly  in  the 
process  of  seeking  a  further  extension 
when  Congress  passed  the  Kennedy/ 
Hollings  amendment  which  prohib¬ 
ited  the  FCC  from  granting  any  new 
waivers  or  extending  any  old  ones. 

Murdoch  has  challenged  the  new 
law  in  court,  claiming  it  is  an  uncon¬ 
stitutional  bill  of  attainder  aimed 
soley  at  him,  but  he  said  that  the  case 
would  “drag  on”  for  too  long  to  help 
the  Post. 

When  the  sale  to  Kalikow  was 
announced  Feb.  7,  the  prospective 
owner  said  the  Post’s  new  publisher 
would  be  Peter  Price,  publisher  of 
Avenue  magazine. 

Though  Kalikow  made  his  fortune 
in  real  estate,  he  made  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  buy  radio  stations  in  New 
York  City  and  Syracuse  and  last  year 
bought  about  5%  of  CBS’s  stock  for 
$110  million. 

Kalikow  also  has  generated  con¬ 
troversy  from  his  efforts  in  1985  to 
evict  elderly  and  working  people  from 
rent-regulated  apartments  so  he  could 
put  up  luxury  high-rises.  He  also  has 
been  accused  of  keeping  several 
hundred  apartments  purposely 
vacant,  in  hopes  of  putting  up  another 
luxury  high-rise,  while  the  city  is 
undergoing  a  housing  crisis. 
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or  they  can  opt  not  to  participate  at 
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Humorist  strives  to  avoid  compiacency 

Erma  Bombeck  over  the  years  has  adjusted  her  column’s  focus, 
changed  syndicates,  and  worked  on  different  book  projects 


By  Tricia  Drevets 

“I  always  think  I’m  writing  for  a 
contemporary,  someone  sort  of  like 
me,”  said  humor  columnist  Erma 
Bombeck.  “Actually,  she’s  a  lot  like 
me;  she’s  my  age,  she’s  5'2"  and 
she’s  very  insecure  and  all  these 
things  happen  to  her. 

“But  that’s  not  really  true  at  all.  It’s 
amazing  how  many  young  people 
read  my  column.  When  1  go  on  a  book 
tour  1  see  them.  They  are  the  yuppies 
with  babies  on  their  hips.  They’re  me 
20  years  ago.” 

Bombeck,  whose  thrice-weekly 
“At  Wit’s  End”  column  appears  in 
some  700  newspapers,  speculated 
that  she  continues  to  get  young  read¬ 
ers  because  “they  need  the  humor, 
they  need  the  light  stuff,  and  there’s 
no  one  else  really  writing  to  that  audi¬ 
ence.” 

Indeed,  when  she  started  her 
humor  feature  in  1965,  Bombeck 
carved  out  a  new  audience  for  a  news¬ 
paper  column;  a  humor  piece  by  a 
woman  about  a  woman’s  everyday 
life. 

Bombeck  began  her  career  as  a 
copygirl  and  then  obituary  writer  for 
the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal  Herald. 
When  she  later  worked  for  the  news¬ 
paper’s  women’s  page,  Bombeck 
said,  “once  1  finished  writing  all  the 
club  notices,  my  dessert  was  to  write 
a  feature.  Papers  didn’t  want  much 
humor  at  that  time,  and  that  was  what 
I  wanted  to  write.  1  always  wanted  to 
write  humor,  ever  since  1  can  remem¬ 
ber.” 

Soon  after  Bombeck  quit  her  Her¬ 
ald  job  to  raise  her  three  children,  she 
began  free-lancing  a  humor  column 
(called  “Zone  59”  because  of  the 
area’s  zip  code)  for  the  weekly  Ket- 
tering-Oakwood  Times.  “The  editor 
of  the  Herald  liked  the  column  and 
soon  bought  it  for  his  op-ed  page.  1 
was  writing  two  columns  a  week  and 
making  $20  a  column  and  thinking  1 
had  it  made,”  Bombeck  recalled. 
“Then  within  three  weeks,  he  sold  the 
column  to  a  syndicate  [Newsday], 


Tricia  Drevets  is  a  Chicago-based 
free-lancer  who  frequently  writes  for 
E&P. 


Erma  Bombeck 


and  there  1  was  writing  three  columns 
a  week.” 

Bombeck  said  she  had  no  trouble 
launching  into  a  nationally  syndicated 
feature.  “I  think  everyone  in  the 
world  has  about  a  year’s  worth  of 
columns  in  them,”  she  said.  “Two 
years?  A  piece  of  cake.  Twenty-two 
years,  though,  can  be  a  little  hairy. 
After  a  while,  you’re  really  digging 
down  and  doing  better  work.  Every¬ 
one  can  write  about  car  pools  and  the 
kids  watching  too  much  television, 
but  that’s  not  your  best  work.” 

Bombeck  is  the  first  to  admit  that 
her  column  has  changed  through  the 
years  Just  as  she  —  and  the  world  — 
has  changed.  “Back  in  1965, 1  wrote  a 
domestic  column  about  women  cro¬ 
cheting  covers  for  their  toilet  tissue 
and  watching  As  the  World  Tarns 
while  all  these  crazy  things  happen  to 
them.  But  a  lot  of  things  happened 
between  1965  and  1988. 

“I  write  such  a  personal  column 
that  of  course  when  1  discover  some¬ 
thing  new,  it’s  in  my  column.  You 
know,  at  first  the  women’s  movement 
was  a  topic  of  humor.  I  made  fun  of  it 
myself  in  the  column.  But  15  years 
later,  I  was  out  stomping  for  the  ratifi- 
cation  of  E.R.A.  [Equal  Rights 
Amendment].  Now  my  readers  aren’t 
just  in  the  utility  room  or  the  kitchen. 


They’re  reading  me  on  buses  on  their 
way  to  work.  They’ve  got  me  stuck  up 
on  their  bulletin  boards  and  refrigera¬ 
tors.  One  woman  told  me  she  put  my 
column  in  her  husband’s  —  or  should 
I  say  ex-husband’s  —  lunchbag.” 

Whereas  the  Bombeck  of  the  ’60s 
or  ’70s  wrote  from  the  perspective  of 
a  housewife  raising  three  children,  the 
Bombeck  of  the  ’80s  writes  about 
such  diverse  topics  as  women  joining 
Rotary  Clubs  (“too  high  a  price  to  pay 
for  equality”),  the  mysteries  of  “the 
limp  curtain”  separating  first  class 
and  coach,  the  real  difference 
between  being  married  and  just  living 
together  (“Marriage  has  no  guaran¬ 
tees.  If  that’s  what  you’re  looking  for, 
go  live  with  a  car  battery”),  and  being 
in  the  odd  position  of  having  your 
adult  children  recommend  movies  to 
you  that  are  “good/decent/unoffen- 
sive/moral  and  nonviolent”  when  you 
can  recall  doing  the  same  thing  for 
them  not  too  long  ago. 

Change  is  a  constant  in  Bombeck’s 
life,  and  that’s  the  way  she  likes  it.  “1 
love  Woody  Allen,  and  he  once  said, 
‘If  you’re  not  failing  at  anything, 
you’re  not  trying  anything  new.  ’  1  like 
to  keep  moving  ahead.” 

One  way  Bombeck  is  keeping  in 
motion  is  by  switching  syndicates. 
Currently  distributed  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate,  she  will 
move  to  Universal  Press  Syndicate  on 
April  1  after  her  three-year  contract 
with  LATS  expires  (see  E&P,  Janu¬ 
ary  23). 

“The  worst  disease  that  can  befall  a 
syndicated  writer  is  to  be  too  compla¬ 
cent,”  Bombeck  said.  “Each  syndi¬ 
cate  is  different.  I  change,  and  I  have 
different  needs.  My  move  to  Univer¬ 
sal  has  nothing  to  do  with  personnel 
or  any  bad  feelings  [about  LATSj; 
they’ve  treated  me  wonderfully  there. 
I’m  just  ready  to  be  challenged,  ready 
for  someone  to  make  some  different 
demands  of  me.” 

In  addition  to  doing  “At  Wit’s 
End,”  which  she  calls  her  top  prior¬ 
ity,  Bombeck  has  written  eight  books, 
the  latest  of  which.  Family —  The  Ties 
That  Bind  .  .  .  And  Gag!,  is  on  best¬ 
seller  lists.  Unlike  many  columnists 
whose  books  are  collections  of  previ- 
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Landers  competition  semifinaiist  is  offering  column 


Theresa  Nance  | 

ously  unpublished  columns,  Bom- 
beek  combines  new  material  with  old. 
For  Family,  which  tells  the  story  of 
three  adults  who  come  home  to  their 
parents’  house  for  the  weekend, 
Bombeck  retrieved  old  columns  writ¬ 
ten  when  her  children  —  now  33,  31 
and  28  —  were  small  and  combined 
them  with  new  copy  that  moves  the 
story  along. 

“1  do  my  column,  and  I’m  high  on  it 
when  I’m  writing  it,  but  then  that’s 
it,”  Bombeck  noted.  “It’s  my  books 
that  are  the  most  stimulating  to  me. 
Sometimes  there  are  things  in  my 
books  that  1  couldn’t  get  into  a  col¬ 
umn  for  one  reason  or  another.  I  can 
get  by  with  more  in  a  book.” 

Currently  spread  across  Bom- 
beck’s  dining  room  table  in  her  home 
in  Paradise  Valley,  Ariz.,  where  the 
Bombecks  moved  from  Ohio  in  1971, 
are  the  beginnings  of  another  book. 
The  writer  currently  is  working  in 
cooperation  with  the  American 
Cancer  Society  on  an  as  yet  untitled 
book  about  children  with  cancer. 

“This  book  will  not  be  a  downer,” 
Bombeck  emphasized.  “This  book 
will  be  about  the  brave  children  who 
live.  The  recovery  rate  for  leukemia  is 
about  80%  now.  A  lot  of  kids  don’t 
know  that,  and  they  should.” 

Bombeck  said  that  working  on  the 
book,  a  volunteer  project  that  should 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
has  been  an  emotional  experience  for 
her.  “Sometimes  1  think  1  can’t  do  it, 
but  then  I’ll  talk  with  more  kids  and 
keep  going,”  she  said.  “Kids  are  so 
great,  and  they’ll  say  some  of  the 
most  darned  honest  and  funny 
things.” 

In  between  these  writing  projects. 


A  semifinalist  in  last  year’s  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  contest  to  replace 
Ann  Landers  is  offering  her  weekly 
column  to  newspapers. 

The  column  by  Theresa  Nance  — 
one  of  22  Sun-Times  semifinalists  in  a 
field  of  12,000  applicants  —  is  based 
in  the  Dateline  Journal,  a  Clifton/Pas¬ 
saic,  N.J.,  publication.  In  the  feature, 
Nance  comments  about  topics  such 
as  sexual  double  standards,  wife¬ 
beating,  racism,  growing  old,  Rosa 
Parks  (whose  refusal  to  give  up  her 
seat  sparked  the  Montgomery  Bus 
Boycott),  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.,  and  Elvis  Presley. 

In  one  column  about  a  high  school’s 
formation  of  a  “Virgin  Club”  prohib¬ 
iting  students  who  are  unwed 
mothers,  Nance  wrote:  “Virgin  Club 
indeed!  Is  there  a  similar  club  for 

Bombeck  has  found  time  to  develop 
ideas  for  two  television  shows.  Both 
currently  are  in  the  negotiation 
stages. 

If  it  sounds  like  Bombeck  has  a 
hectic  schedule,  it’s  because  she 
does.  She  admits  to  being  a  worka¬ 
holic  who  rewrites  each  column  sev¬ 
eral  times  before  it  satisfies  her.  “1  go 
to  aerobics  class  at  7  a.m.  and  I’m  at 
my  desk,  showered  and  dressed,  by 
9.  I’ll  stay  there  until  5,  sifting 
ideas,  putting  things  down  on  paper 
and  rewriting,”  said  Bombeck.  “If 
someone  asks  me  what  I  do  for  a 
living,  I  say  I  rewrite.” 

Bombeck  keeps  a  “security 
blanket”  folder  of  current  clippings  to 
help  her  with  column  ideas,  but  she 
admits  that  getting  the  idea  is  the 
hardest  part  of  the  job.  “Basically  I 
have  to  come  up  with  something  that 
has  universal  appeal,  doesn’t  offend 
anyone  and  is  funny  —  and  do  it  three 
times  a  week.  No  problem,  right? 

“I  think  my  schedule  shocks  a  lot  of 
people,”  Bombeck  continued.  “They 
think  it’s  so  easy  writing  a  humor 
column.  They  don’t  know  that  it  takes 
a  long  time  to  make  it  sound  like  it 
comes  off  the  top  of  my  head.” 

To  ease  her  workload  several  years 
ago,  Bombeck  decided  to  cut  down  on 
personal  appearances  and  speeches, 
and  she  later  retired  from  her  1 1-year 
stint  on  ABC-TV’s  Good  Morning 
America.  “I  loved  Good  Morning 
America,  but  I  felt  I  had  done  it  long 
enough,  and  it  was  time  to  move  on,” 
she  explained. 

“And  while  I  was  doing  the  show, 
they  had  me  on  the  road  some  10  days 
out  of  every  month,  so  I  decided  1 

(Continued  on  page  50) 


boys?  Or  do  they  receive  pats  on  the 
backs  when  they  lose  their 
virginity?  .  .  .  What  lessons  do 
young  women  learn  when  they  are 
chastised  for  pregnancy  and  young 
men  are  silently  regarded  as  macho?” 

Commenting  on  Parks,  Nance 
stated:  “1  guess  I  could  go  on  and  on 
about  seniors  of  every  hue  who  have 
made  life  better  for  me  and  you.  But 
I’ll  just  cite  one  this  time.  Her  name  is 
Rosa  Parks  and  she  was  in  Paterson 
[N.J.]  last  week  to  watch  them  dedi¬ 
cate  the  new  fine  arts  high  school  in 
her  name.  We  love  you  Miss  Parks, 
for  havin’  the  guts  back  in  the  ’50s  to 
just  say  ‘No.’” 

Nance  —  who  mixes  humor  with 
her  serious  commentary  —  also  free¬ 
lances  for  The  Beacon,  a  Catholic 
publication  for  the  Diocese  of  Pater¬ 
son. 

The  Montclair  State  College  sociol¬ 
ogy  graduate  has  worked  as  an  assis¬ 
tant  editor  in  the  MSC  publications 
office,  elementary  schoolteacher, 
counselor,  court  representative,  and 
insurance  company  research  analyst. 
She’s  based  at  182  Burgess  PI.,  Pas¬ 
saic,  N.J.  07055. 


Who's  got  the  inside  track  on  per¬ 
sonal  computers?  Jeff  Young,  of 
course.  He's  one  of  the  founding 
editors  of  Macworld  Magazine.  And 
everyone's  talking  about  his  new 
book  "Steve  Jobs:  The  Journey  is 
the  Reward."  Computer  literati  and 
nonliterati  alike  will  enjoy  every 
bit  of  Young. 

Call  toll-free  80(M45-»555  for 
a  free  sample  of  Jeff  Young's 
Best  Bytes.  Alaska,  California, 
Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect 
(619)  293-1818.  Get  the  package  that 
ties  up  readership  and  revenues. 
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(Continued  from  pane  49) 

needed  to  cut  back  somewhere.  1  cut 
out  what  1  liked  the  least  .  .  .  .  1 
really  don’t  like  making  speeches.  I’m 
too  insecure.” 

Bombeck  does  take  the  time  to  read 
and  answer  all  her  mail  from  readers, 
which  amounts  to  about  100  letters  a 
week. 

Most  of  the  letters,  she  said,  are 
from  readers  who  want  to  share  a 
story  with  her.  “Those  letters  start 
out  with  something  like,  ‘You  think 
you  got  troubles,  lady,  listen  to 
this  .  .  .  ,’”  she  said.  “1  also  get  sup¬ 
portive  letters  and  critical  letters.  If 
there’s  one  thing  I’ve  learned  writing 
the  column,  it’s  that  no  matter  what  I 
write,  I  offend  somebody.  I  love  the 
ones  that  say,  ‘I’ve  read  and  enjoyed 
you  for  22  years,  but  after  today  I’m 
never  going  to  read  you  again.’” 

With  two  decades  of  column-writ¬ 
ing  experience  behind  her  and  with 
her  numerous  television  appear¬ 
ances,  Bombeck  is  a  well-recognized 
celebrity.  Her  column,  however,  has 
retained  a  familiar  everybody’s  next- 
door  neighbor  tone.  “Let’s  face  it,  I 
know  I  can’t  do  a  column  on  paying 
the  bills  by  throwing  them  all  up  in  the 
air  and  only  paying  the  ones  that  stick 
in  a  crack  in  the  floor.  People  won’t 
buy  that  now,  and  1  wouldn’t  want 
them  to,”  Bombeck  said. 

“It’s  funny  how  people  react  to  my 
success.  If  I’m  on  The  Tonipht  Show 
with  my  hair  fixed  up  and  my  makeup 
on,  people  think,  ‘Hey,  one  of  our 
girls  made  it.’  My  readers  seem  natur¬ 
ally  happy  for  me  ...  .  And  I  don’t 
think  I’ve  changed  that  much.  I  still 
pick  up  price  tags  on  dresses  and  say, 
‘Are  they  serious?’  And  I’m  still 
insecure. 

“But  insecurity  works  for  me.  If  1 
look  over  my  shoulder  and  see 
another  housewife  putting  down  her 
carpet  sweeper  and  picking  up  a  type¬ 
writer,  1  hustle.  1  really  hustle.” 

Keane  cartoon  on  tv 

Bil  Keane’s  cartoon  characters 
made  an  appearance  on  NBC’s  David 
Letterman  show  last  month  when  one 
of  Letterman’s  writers  displayed 
some  of  his  collection  of  “Family  Cir¬ 
cus”  comics. 

Gerard  Mulligan,  who  has  17 
albums  of  “Family  Circus”  panels, 
credits  Keane  with  “sav'ig  his  life” 
at  various  stages  of  his  career  because 
cartoons  appeared  that  gave  him 
hope. 

While  holding  up  a  copy  of  one  of 
Keane’s  “Family  Circus”  collections 


He  slept  with  several  candidates. 


A  real  estate-related  graphic  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
this  past  December  is  being  syndi¬ 
cated. 

“Real  Estate  Facts”  clients  include 
the  Daily  Oklahoman,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  El  Paso  (Texas)  Times,  Idaho 
Statesman,  Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Post- 
Joiirnal,  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post,  and 
Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Peninsula  Times 
Tribune. 

The  weekly  feature  is  the  creation 
of  real  estate  columnist  Bradley 
Inman  (5321  Manila  Ave.,  Oakland, 
Calif.  94618),  who  also  produces  the 
weekly  “Rockridge  Avenue”  real 
estate  cartoon. 


Homes  in  on  facts. 


New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  Mike  Luckovich  has 
switched  from  Copley  News  Service  to 
Creators  Syndicate. 

The  1986  Pulitzer  Prize  finalist  is  a 
University  of  Washington  graduate 
who  worked  for  the  Greenville  (S.C.) 
News  before  moving  to  Louisiana. 
His  cartoons  have  been  reprinted  in 
the  New  York  Times,  Time,  News¬ 
week,  U.S.  News  and  World  Report, 
and  People. 

Luckovich  (profiled  in  E&P, 
October  4,  1986)  is  doing  four  car¬ 
toons  a  week  for  Creators. 


from  Fawcett  Columbine,  an  arrow 
shot  from  off-camera  plunged  into  the 
book  —  stopping  it  short  of  Mulli¬ 
gan’s  chest.  He  cried  shakily:  “Once 
again  Bil  Keane  has  saved  my  life!” 

When  the  King  Features  Syndicate 
cartoonist  told  his  wife  Thel  of  his 
new  role  as  a  lifesaver,  she  asked: 
“What  flavor?” 

Long-running  strips 

USA  Today  ran  a  graphic  earlier 
this  month  listing  the  seven  oldest 
comics  in  syndication. 

They  are  “The  Katzenjammer 
Kids,”  started  in  1897,  now  being 
done  by  Hy  Eisman  of  King  Features 
Syndicate;  “Bringing  Up  Father,” 
1913,  Frank  Johnson,  King;  “Gaso¬ 
line  Alley,”  1919,  Jim  Scancarelli, 
Tribune  Media  Services;  and  “Barney 


Google  &  Snuffy  Smith,”  1919,  Fred 
Lasswell,  King. 

Also:  “Winnie  Winkle,”  1920, 
Frank  Bolle,  TMS;  “Nancy”  (origi¬ 
nally  “Fritzi  Ritz”),  1922,  Jerry 
Scott,  United  Feature  Syndicate;  and 
“Moon  Mullins,”  1923,  Ferd  and 
Tom  Johnson,  TMS. 

Article  on  Anderson 

The  Nation  recently  ran  a  cover 
story  critical  of  “Washington  Merry- 
Go-Round”  writer  Jack  Anderson  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate. 

The  investigative  columnist 
responded  with  a  letter-to-the-editor 
published  last  month  in  the  progres¬ 
sive  magazine. 

David  Corn’s  piece  stated  that 
Anderson  is  “considered  a  liberal,” 
but  “his  extracurricular  business 


He  goes  from  Copley  to  Creators 
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dealings  and  crusades  involve  people 
on  the  far-right  end  of  the  political 
spectrum  .  .  .  These  relation¬ 
ships,  said  Corn,  “prompt  questions 
about  potential  conflicts  of  interest 
or,  at  the  very  least,  Anderson’s  judg¬ 
ment.” 

Corn,  for  instance,  cited  the  recent 
purchase  of  the  Jac  k  Anderson  Confi¬ 
dential  newsletter  by  the  Target  com¬ 
pany  owned  by  conservative  invest¬ 
ment  newsletter  magnate  Howard 
Ruff.  While  the  purchase  was  being 
negotiated,  said  Corn,  Anderson’s 
office  canceled  a  potential  story  criti¬ 
cal  of  a  conservative  activist  who  had 
been  a  director  of  two  Ruff  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Anderson,  however,  said  the  story 
was  killed  because  it  was  libelous  — 
“months  before  my  newsletter  was 
offered  for  sale.” 

Corn  also  wrote  that  “Anderson 
collaborated  on  producing  television 
documentaries  with  Max  Hugel,  a 
1980  campaign  aide  for  Ronald  Rea¬ 
gan  who  resigned  his  post  as  C.I.A. 
chief  of  clandestine  operations  the 
following  year,  after  allegations  by 
two  business  associates  that  he  had 
been  engaged  in  improper  stock  trad¬ 
ing.”  And  Corn  said  Hugel  later 
hosted  a  fund-raising  event  honoring 
the  late  C.I.A.  director  William 
Casey. 

Anderson  said  Hugel  was  not  a 
“business  partner”  but  rather  a  major 
stockholder  in  a  company  that  has 
contracted  to  work  with  him. 

And  Corn  cited  the  opinion  of  sev¬ 
eral  former  Anderson  reporters  that 
the  columnist,  although  “sharply 
critical”  of  Reagan  administration 
officials  and  policies,  has  “gone  soft 
on  Ronald  Reagan”  himself 

Anderson  (profiled  in  E&P,  July 
18,  1987)  said:  “Ironically,  Corn’s 
article  appeared  on  the  same  day  that 
1  accused  Reagan  of  secretly  ordering 
the  violation  of  a  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  a  review  of  my 
columns  reveals  they  have  been  over¬ 
whelmingly  critical  of  the  Reagan 
administration.” 

Discussing  the  Corn  article  as  a 
whole,  Anderson  said  it  “doesn’t 
contain  any  particularly  large 
untruth;  rather  it  presents  a  series  of 
small  untruths  and  half-truths.  There 
are  so  many  distortions,  innuendoes 
and  out-of-context  statements  .  .  .  .” 

Moore  joins  TV  Data 

TV  Data,  which  supplies  newspa¬ 
pers  with  television  listings,  has 
named  Roger  Moore  editorial  man¬ 
ager  of  its  Glens  Falls,  N.Y.,  office. 

Moore  was  formerly  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  at  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 


Coiirant,  special  projects  editor  at  the 
Kansas  City  Star  (where  he  led  an 
investigation  into  the  construction 
and  inspection  of  the  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel  following  its  skywalk  collapse), 
and  reporter  at  the  Des  Moines  Reftis- 
ter. 

The  new  TV  Data  executive  has 
won  the  APME  Public  Service 
Award,  the  George  Polk  Investigative 
Reporting  Award,  and  other  honors. 

Taylor  book  offered 

Excerpts  from  Elizabeth  Takes  Off 
(Putnam)  by  actress  Elizabeth  Taylor 
will  be  distributed  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate  beginning  March  16. 


ON  WEHiHTellltlm^SKHTIJClSS^  I 
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Taylor-made  title. 

The  excerpts  —  which  discuss  how 
Taylor  lost  60  pounds,  and  related 
matters  —  have  already  been  sold  to 
papers  such  as  the  Boston  Herald, 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  Detroit  News,  Newsday,  and 
San  Erancisco  Chronicle. 

Also  being  serialized  by  LATS  are 
Trump:  The  Art  of  the  Deal  (Random 
House)  by  Donald  Trump  and  Tony 
Schwart  Shoemaker:  America’s  Great¬ 
est  Jockey  (Doubleday)  by  Bill  Shoe¬ 
maker  and  Barney  Nagler. 

Two  receive  awards 

“Drive  It  Forever”/“Ridin’  In 
Style”  columnist  Robert  Sikorsky  of 
the  New  York  Times  Syndication  Sales 
Corporation  recently  won  three 
“Moto”  Awards  at  the  Fourth 
Annual  National  Automotive  Jour¬ 
nalism  Conference  in  Las  Vegas. 

Also,  Sikorsky  wrote  an  article  for 
the  February  Reader’s  Digest  called 
“Questions  Car  Owners  Ask  Most.” 


It’s  drawn  from  his  reader  mail. 

Another  NYTSSC  writer,  “Your 
Family  Decorator”  columnist  Carle- 
ton  Varney,  was  recently  awarded  an 
honorary  doctorate  by  the  University 
of  Charleston  in  West  Virginia. 

Hoest’s  comic  wins 

“The  Lockhorns”  by  Bill  Hoest  of 
King  Features  Syndicate  was  the  win¬ 
ner  of  a  recent  Fort  Myers  (Fla.) 
News-Press  reader  poll. 

The  comic  —  which  is  celebrating 
its  20th  anniversary  this  year  —  was 
followed  in  the  daily  paper  poll  by 
“Bloom  County”  by  Berke  Breathed 
of  the  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group,  “Cathy”  by  Cathy  Guisewite 
of  Universal  Press  Syndicate,  “Andy 
Capp”  by  Reggie  Smythe  of  North 
America  Syndicate,  and  “Garfield” 
by  Jim  Davis  of  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

“The  Lockhorns”  also  won  the 
Sunday  poll.  Runners-up  were 
“Bloom,”  “Garfield,”  “Hagar  the 
Horrible”  by  Dik  Browne  of  King, 
and  “Doonesbury”  by  Garry  Tru¬ 
deau  of  Universal. 

And  in  a  poll  of  “new  choices,"  the 
winner  was  “For  Better  or  For 
Worse”  by  Lynn  Johnston  of  Univer¬ 
sal. 

Anderson  dies  at  86 

Harold  K.  Anderson,  co-founder  of 
Publishers  Syndicate  in  1925  and  co¬ 
founder  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Public  Opinion  with  George  Gallup 
ten  years  later,  has  died  in  Illinois  at 
the  age  of  86. 

The  Northwestern  University  grad¬ 
uate  was  a  longtime  executive  at 
Publishers,  which  eventually  became 
part  of  what  is  now  known  as  North 
America  Syndicate. 

Tanner  and  Trudeau 

A  series  of  specials  featuring  fic¬ 
tional  presidential  candidate  Jack 
Tanner  will  air  on  HBO  beginning 
February  15. 

Tanner,  played  by  actor  Michael 
Murphy,  is  the  brainchild  of 
“Doonesbury”  cartoonist  Garry  Tru¬ 
deau  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate  and 
movie  director  Robert  Altman. 

Jones  on  Boston  tv 

“Cook  It  Light”  columnist  Jeanne 
Jones  of  King  Features  Syndicate 
recently  hosted  a  series  of  five  60-sec- 
ond  spots  on  WCVB-TV’s  Good  Day 
morning  program  in  Boston. 
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Libel 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

sticky  problem  because  under 
common  law  “tale  bearers  are  as  bad 
as  the  messenger,”  according  to  Stan¬ 
ford  University  law  professor  Marc 
Franklin,  who  said  the  pace  of  suits 

cases  and  driven  into  debt  by  as  much 
as  $30,000  to  defend  libel  suits, 
sometimes  from  businesses. 

Such  cases  create  an  “extremely 
dangerous”  threat  to  the  free  press. 

evangelist  Jerry  Falwell  that 
appeared  in  Hustler  magazine. 
Though  Hustler  publisher  Larry 
Flynt  admitted  he  tried  to  assassinate 
Falwell’s  character,  the  magazine 
was  found  in  the  lower  courts  not 
guilty  of  libel  and  invasion  of  privacy 
but  guilty  of  “intentional  infliction  of 
emotional  distress.” 

The  “emotional  distress” 
argument,  now  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  could  be  used  by  offended 
plaintiffs  to  bypass  libel  case  law, 
which  would  not  support  their  case, 
attorneys  said. 

Letters  to  the  editor  pose  another 

based  on  letters  has  been 
accelerating.  Of  32  cases  tracked 
since  1965,  he  said,  20  came  after  1980 
and  only  one  was  successful. 

Franklin  proposed  that 
publications  should  be  protected  by 
law  from  liability  for  letters,  which 
should  be  “absolutely  privileged”  in 
order  to  air  more  issues  in  a  “bulletin 
board  function.” 

He  said  about  one  in  eight  letters 
rejected  by  newspapers  is  for  fear  of 
libel. 

Philadelphia  state  court  Judge  Lois 
Forer  said  writers  of  letters  to  the 
editor  have  been  sued  in  at  least  20 

Which,  she  noted,  is  not  limited  to  the 
media 

Just  the  threat  of  suits,  others 
noted,  creates  a  chilling  effect  that 
limits  press  freedom. 

Forer  said  juries  never  disagree 
with  the  law  except  in  libel  cases, 
which  they  judge  intuitively. 

“When  you  depend  on  state  courts 
to  protect  rights  you’re  leaning  on  a 
weak  reed,”  she  said  calling  for 
federal  laws  to  redefine  currently 
“vague  and  anachronistic” 
interpretations  of  libel,  which  is  used 
as  a  modern-day  version  of  a  duel 
with  pistols. 

McClatchy 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

quality  of  newspapers  being  produced 
by  some  chains  and  some  indepen¬ 
dent  owners  (E&P,  Feb.  6). 

In  a  letter  to  Roger  W.  Wilkins  of 

sorry  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
is  attempting  to  inject  these  labor  mat¬ 
ters  into  the  Pulitzer  Prize  selection 
process.” 

in  dealing  with  the  union. 

Rocker  said  McClatchy’s 
association  with  the  Pulitzer  Prizes 
was  picked  as  a  target  because  “the 
Pulitzers  have  become  synonymous 
with  justice.  It  ought  to  be 
embarrassing  to  have  him  sitting  on 
the  board.  He  should  resolve  these 
labor  problems  or  get  off  the  board.” 

Rocker’s  letter  thrust  McClatchy 
into  the  limelight  for  the  second  time 
in  as  many  weeks. 

McClatchy  drew  reactions  from  a 
Jan.  27  Riverside,  Calif.,  speech  in 
which  he  rapped  the  allegedly  poor 

Washington,  D.C.,  chairman  of  the 
Pulitzer  Board,  and  other  board  mem¬ 
bers,  McClatchy  accused  Rocker  of  a 
“rather  devious  letter-writing  cam¬ 
paign”  in  an  effort  to  accomplish 
what  he  could  not  achieve  in  labor 
negotiations. 

McClatchy,  who  also  is  editor  of 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  also 
asserted:  “We  have  had  generally 
good  relations  with  unions  for  many 
years.  We  have  entirely  satisfactory 
contracts  with  several  unions  at  this 
time  .  .  .  There  is  no  desire  on  our 
part  to  “break”  any  unions  ...  1  am 

Copies  of  the  letter  also  were 
mailed  to  Pulitzer  jurors,  a 
McClatchy  spokeswoman  said. 

Reached  at  the  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
which  administers  the  Pulitzers,  Rob¬ 
ert  Christopher,  secretary  of  the 
Pulitzer  Board,  told  E&P  the  Pulitzer 
jurors  have  no  voice  in  appointing  or 
removing  members  of  the  board. 

He  noted  that  the  board  will  hold  a 
regular  meeting  in  late  March,  but 
said  “I  would  be  suprised  if  anything 
came  of  it  [Rocker’s  letter].” 

Reporters  denied 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

istic  city.” 

The  Chronicle’s  story  noted  that 
Metro  employees,  including  those 
who  are  black,  were  also  barred  from 
attending  the  meeting. 

“quite  proper  because  people  were 
scared  for  their  jobs.  When  they 
[whites]  go  into  their  meetings  in  the 
board  rooms  down  at  the  Houston 
Club,  they  don’t  invite  the  black 

about  it  as  well. 

“There  has  been  too  much  effort 
over  the  years  to  break  down  barriers 
for  Houston  to  now  be  afflicted  with 
public  political  meetings  which  are 
limited  to  one  race  only  .  .  .  Few 
situations  could  be  worse  for  a  plural- 

The  Chronicle’s  story  also  noted 
that  while  other  black  elected  officials 
criticized  Wilson’s  move,  he  was 
defended  by  two  editors  of  black 
newspapers. 

Bud  Johnson,  editor  of  the  Forward 
Times  said  Wilson’s  action  was 

press.” 

Louis  Author,  features  editor  of  the 
Houston  Defender  told  the  Chronicle 
that  black  reporters,  while 
maintaining  their  objectivity,  “have  a 
clearer  understanding  and  are  more 
sensitive  to  issues  of  concern  to  the 
black  community.” 

Ombudsman 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

won  uct.  oy  tne  Minnesota  i  wins  which  he  said  as  president,  1  cannot 
over  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  in  Min-  escape  responsibility.” 
neapolis,  and  a  report  of  a  March  4  Those  issues  undersold  their  news- 

speech  by  U.S.  President  Reagan  stand  sales  trends  by  502  and  26 
about  the  sale  of  arms  to  Iran,  in  copies  respectively. 

WPCI  marks  75th  anniversary  in  Feb. 

The  Woman’s  Press  Club  of  at  the  L.S.  Ayres  Auditorium  in  Indi- 
Indiana  will  celebrate  its  75th  anapolis  to  commemorate  the  event, 
anniversary  on  Saturday,  Feb.  27.  A  The  L.S.  Ayres  Tea  Room  was  where 
luncheon  and  reception  are  scheduled  the  original  group  convened  in  1913. 

news. 

Rodgers  also  provided  examples  of 
the  two  worst  sellers  of  1987,  the 
issues  when  sales  dropped  below  the 
week-to-week  trends. 

They  were  issues  with  the  results  of 
the  final  World  Series  baseball  game,  : 
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NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


COMPUTERS 


THE  COMPUTER  FORMAT 
is  THE  lay  reader  column  about  Person¬ 
al  Computing.  Use  alone  or  in  series. 
$3.00  each  or  $30.00  for  Volume  1(12 
cols.)  Call  or  write  for  samples. 

SYNDICATION  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

PO  Box  1000,  BIXBY,  OK  74008 
(918)  366-6532 


"SENIOR  CLINIC".  Only  syndicated 
specialist-written  health  column 
addressing  medical  problems  of  your 
mature  (50  plus)  readers.  Weekly,  600 
words  (Cl&A).  Sixth  year,  30  newspap¬ 
ers.  "Warm,  witty  authoritative,  excel¬ 
lent  reader  response”  (Rochester  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle).  Four  weeks’ 
trial.  Samples,  rates.  Dr.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  H.F.M.  Literary  Enterprises  ,  P.O. 
Box  307,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada 
T5J  2J7  (403)  973-2361. 


LIFESTYLES 


IT'S  ABOUT  TIME 

Everything  about  watches  from  the  wrist 
styles  of  the  rich  and  famous  of  today  to 
the  supertechnology  of  21st  century 
time  pieces.  A  great  column  for  the 
fashion  or  lifestyles  section  of  your 
publication.  Write  or  call  for  samples: 
Williamstown  Communications,  321 
Dixwell  Ave.,  New  Haven,  CT 
06511.(203)  562-7940. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  13th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


READERIPROMOTIONS 


ARE  YOU  RAISING  YOUR  HOME 
DELIVERY  RATES?  If  so.  Church,  Rick¬ 
ards,  Whitlock  have  the  reader  game 
that  will  help  you  hold  your  circulation. 
This  is  a  proven  promotion.  Call  l-(800) 
323-0227.  In  Illinois  (312)  345-7500. 


REAL  ESTATE 


INMAN  REAL  ESTATE 
NEWS  FEATURES 

Cartoon,  graphic  service,  and  column 
(California  only).  Features  carried  by 
Miami  Herald,  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
New  York  Daily  News,  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  San  Diego  Union  and  many 
others.  Call  or  write  Bradley  Inman, 
5321  Manila  Ave.,  Oakland,  CA 
94618,  (415)  658-9252. 


SPORTS 


SPORTS  COLUMNS  of  national  scope 
are  now  available  for  your  weekly,  at  a 
price  that’s  sure  to  please.  For  samples 
and  more  info,  write:  SportNet,  PO  Box 
991,  Stratford,  CT  06497. 


CABLE  TV-  A  lively  and  informative 
column  on  cable  TV.  A  look  at  what’s  on 
cable  and  what’s  going  on  behind  the 
scenes.  Columns  will  be  cross 
referenced  with  cable  systems  in  your 
paper’s  area  to  give  strong  local  appeal. 
Available  weekly  or  monthly.  Write  or 
call  for  samples:  Williamstown  Commu¬ 
nications,  321  Dixwell  Ave,,  New 
Haven,  CT  06511.  (203)  562-7940. 


WHAT’S  NEW  ON  VIDEO 
Well-received  weekly  column  spotlight¬ 
ing  what’s  available  on  videocassette. 
Samples  and  rates  upon  request.  Our 
6th  year.  VIDEOFILE,  7  Utica  St.,  Quin¬ 
cy,  MA  02169,  (617)  786-8669. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ART  WANTED 


Wanted:  original  artwork  for  daily  and 
Sunday  comic  strip,  from  the  20’s-80’s 
Tom  Hon/itz,  73373  Country  Club  Dr., 
Apt.  1412,  Palm  Desert,  C^  92260; 
(619)  341-8592. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


ESTABLISHED  NEWS  SERVICE,  based 
on  the  east  coast,  seeks  investor  and/or 
publisher.  Would  consider  joint  venture 
with  existing  news  company.  (212) 
619-5666  or  Box  2706,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4210  John¬ 
son  Drive,  Suite  lOOA,  Fairway,  KS 
66205  (913)  236-5400  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO 
65613  (417)  326-8700, 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S. GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 
(813)446-0871  nights:  or  write  Box 
3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No 
obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 
Fairway,  KS  66205 
Office:  (913)  236-5400 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 
(417)  326-8700 


Bruce  Wright-Media  Consultants 
27  Years  Publishing  Experience 
(916)  988-8959  -  P.O.  Box  910 
Orangevale  (Sacramento)  CA  95662 

Buyers  or  Sellers.  Contact  Dick  Briggs. 
Mo  obligation.  RICHARD  BRIGGS  & 
ASSOCIATES,  Box  579,  Landrum,  SC 
29356,  (803)  457-3846. 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage*Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  1000,  65  E.  State  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
(614)  889-9747  (614)  889-2659 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
408  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 


J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


KEITH  MEDIA  SERVICE 
'Appraisal  'Brokerage  'Consulting 
Confidential,  Professional  Service 
Don  Keith,  Broker,  PO  Box  1043, 
Murfreesboro,  TN  37133.  (615) 
890-3982. 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA,  INC. 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
PO  Box  607,  Berryville,  AR  72616 
RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (501)  423-6688 


R.C.  CRISLER  &C0. 

36  years  in  communication  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage-Consultation-Appraisal 
Financial  Planning 
Contact  Gloria  Bushelman 
600  Vine  Street,  Suite  1708 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(513)  381-7775 


Sales  -  Appraisals  -  Consultations 
ATN,  INC  -  Bill  or  Ed  Berger 
PO  Box  161503-Austin,  TX  78716 
(512)  476-3950 


SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cr.bb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ESTABLISHED  7-year-old  Tampa  Bay 
weekly  now  available.  Paid  circulation 
base  in  900  retail  outlets.  Fast-growing 
area  of  Florida  offers  tremendous  poten¬ 
tial  for  aggressive  operator.  New  office 
is  centrally  located  to  entire  Bay  area. 
For  complete  details  write  Box  2710, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MASSACHUSETTS  weekly  group, 

frossing  $250,000.  Please  write: 

ARRY  FRENCH,  Broker-Appraiser, 
Ashlawn  Road,  Assonet,  MA  02702. 


N.C.  WEEKLY  -  Growing  weekly  in  grow¬ 
ing  rural  town  within  45  minutes  of 
metro  area.  Priced  at  lx  gross  of 
$104,000,  will  finance  2/3  to  right 
party.  Box  2742,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Several  Texas  weeklies  available,  owner 
financing  on  most.  Free  list.  ATN,  Inc., 
Bill  or  Ed  Berger,  PO  Box  161503, 
Austin,  TX  78716.  (512)  476-3950. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SUBURBAN  Washington,  DC  paid 
circulation  weekly.  PO  Box  792, 
Springfield,  VA  22150. 


EXPANDING  East  Michigan  suburban 
weekly  group.  Growth  market.  Gross 
$1.6-million.  Profitable.  Motivated 
seller.  Call  (312)  572-0902. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  group 
seeks  to  purchase  large  circulation 
weeklies  or  groups  of  weeklies.  Present 
management  given  option  to  remain. 
Write  Box  1951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE?  We  want  to 
acquire  a  newspaper  with  at  least 
6,000  circulation  -  must  be  profitable. 
We  are  principled.  All  replies  strictly 
confidential.  Write  Box  2752,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WELL-KNOWN  public  communications 
company  with  reputation  for  quality 
community  newspapers  seeks  small  to' 
medium  sized  dailies,  weeklies  with 
potential  to  go  daily,  or  small  newspap¬ 
er  groups.  Company  is  well  financed, 
able  to  pay  cash,  ex^rienced  in  acquis¬ 
itions,  and  intersted  in  keeping 
management  in  place.  Confidentiality 
guaranteed.  Write  Box  2749,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


ADVERTISING  PUBLICATION.  Tourist 
oriented  weekly  in  heart  of  Disney  World 
area.  25,000  circulation  and  growing 
rapidly.  Excellent  profit  structure  and 
potential.  (305)  629-9000  or  write: 
KBIC,  Brokers,  5125  Adanson  St., 
Suite  400,  Orlando,  FL  32804. 


EXCEPTIONAL  QUALITY  periodical. 
First  time  offer.  Established  8  years 
exclusive  in  its  region.  Explosive  growth 
area.  Southeast  Florida.  Statewide- 
regional  recognition  and  linkages.  Some 
paid.  Gross  sales  in  excess  of 
$280,000.  Send  inquiries  to  Box 
2438,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  YORK  regional  restaurant  trade 
monthly  with  high  cash  flow.  Absentee 
or  owner  operator.  $750,000.  (614) 
889-9747. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


THE  MASTER  OF  International  Journal¬ 
ism  Program  of  Baylor  University 
announces  a  $12,000  scholarship 
awarded  by  the  Frank  W.  Mayborn 
Scholar  Program  for  outstanding  gradu¬ 
ates  in  the  liberal  arts  interested  in  fore¬ 
ign  correspondence  and/or  foreign  news 
analysis.  Applicants  must  have  a 
spoken  fluency  in  at  least  one  foreign 
language.  Admission  is  competitive  and 
is  tes^  on  applicant’s  undergraduate 
record,  scores  on  the  Graduate  Record 
Examination  and  commitment  to  news¬ 
paper  journalism.  Contact  Loyal  Gould, 
Dept,  of  Journalism,  Bayior  University, 
Waco,  TX  76798;  (817)  755-3261. 
The  Frank  Mayborn  Scholar  will  be 
selected  by  April  1,  1988. 


To  furnish  the  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge 
is. ..the  greatest  benefit 
that  can  be  conferred 
upon  mankind. 

John  Quincy  Adams 
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INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

150  PLUS  Top  Circulation  Ideas  of 
1987!  Same  day  mailing  service.  Full 
money  back  guarantee!  Send  $15  tO; 
Jack  Einreinhof,  136  Yorkshire  Circle. 
Lynchburg,  VA  24502-2757. 

DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and 
international  level  (and  still  growling). 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963. 

EVERY  newspaper  (12)  that  our 
company  worked  tor  in  1987  showed  an 
increase  in  paid  circulation.  That  makes 
5  years  in  a  row  -  not  a  bad  record. 
We're  certainly  not  the  largest  telemark¬ 
eting  firm,  definitely  the  best.  Join  the 
list  of  winners  and  get  in  on  the 
increase,  use;  Dan  Campbell  &  Associ¬ 
ates,  now  DCA  Promotions,  3864 
Center  Rd.,  #108,  Brunswick,  OH 
44212.  (216)  225-7440.  Write  or  call 
you'll  be  glad  you  did! 

LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national 
references,  for  action  call;  (201) 
966-5250. _ 

Circulation  Development,  Inc. 
Leader  in  Newspaper  Telemarketing 
Toll  Free  l-(800)  247-2338 

TRUCKING  AND  DISTRIBUTION  CO. 
seeking  publications  for  So.  Calif,  area 
Excellent  hauling  rates.  Former  Circ. 
Director.  Call  (213)  806-2715. 

COLOR  SEPARATIONS 
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SENSATIONAL 

COLOR 

SENSATIONAL 

PRICES 

High-quality  color  is  a  must 
if  you  want  to  compete  in  to¬ 
day’s  newspaper  world. 

Let  us  handle  your  process 
color  separations.  We  offer 
an  introductory  price  of  just 
$77  for  a  separation  up  to 
8x10.  Plus  a  two-day  turn¬ 
around  schedule.  And  the  fin¬ 
est  quality  available. 

Call  us  today  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  and  a  price  quote. 


317-664-6287  || 


COMPUTER  CONSULTANTS 

CIRCULATION  SYSTEM  CONSULTANT 
Tom  Christian  (813)  931-3649. 

WE  TALK  newspaper  production  AND 
computer  systems.  Let  ALPHA  help  you 
with  your  system  search,  selection  and/ 
or  Installation.  Call  ALPHA  computer 
consulting,  1-800-637-4663,  then  at 
the  tone  dial  25742  (ALPHA). 


COMPUTER  SERVICES 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  Rate 
chart  or  column  inch  pricing.  Nancy 
Jacobsen  (415)  488-9279. 

CONSULTANTS 

IF  you  are  doing  $500,000  in  weekly 
newspaper  or  trade  publication,  well 
financed,  respected  newpaper  group 
will  create  purchase  plan  to  meet  your 
needs.  Write  Box  2747,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CHESHIRE  LABELS.  1  up  to  4  up. 
Family-owned  business  will  maintain 
mailing  list  and  generate  computerized 
labels.  Reasonable  rates.  Call  Joe  Shan¬ 
non,  Shannon's  Data  Service,  (502) 
361-8250. 

MARKETING  SERVICES 

INCREASE  AD  REVENUE:  Market- 
proven  single-advertiser  and  industry- 
themed  special  section  “Idea  Forums^'. 
Sell  non-traditional  advertisers.  Train¬ 
ing  seminar,  management  implementa¬ 
tion  guide,  sales  orientation  workbook. 

New  Revenue  Concepts 
(704)  875-1531 

SERVICE  &  REPAIR 

ASSOCIATED  WEB 
TECHNOLOGY  INCORPORATED 
Web  Press  installation  service  and 
repair  training  and  start-ups.  Specializ¬ 
ing  in  Harris  and  Goss  presses. 

Larry  Welch,  Route  3,  Box  153,  Tuttle,- 
OK  73089.  1-800-338-9656. 

GOSS  R.P.P.  SPECIALIST 
Upgrades,  installations,  startups,  trou¬ 
bleshooting,  training,  audits.  Reels, 
tensions,  pasters,  dampening  systems, 
and  all  Goss  electricals.  Bill  Spells 
(305)  273-9378. _ 

WEB  SPECIALIST-Press  Repair,  Relo¬ 
cation,  Erection.  Personnel  Training 
and  Start-ups.  Reasonable  Rates. 

Hank  Bustos  (301)  521-5178 

EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUEEZE  SENSES  for  SAU/TAB. 
Lens  repair/optimize.  HerbCarlbom,  CK 
Optical,  213/372-0372,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278. 

_ COMPUTERS _ 

BURROUGHS  B-96  business  computer 
systems  with  one  meg.  of  memory, 
Winchester  disk  drive,  tape  streamer, 
five  terminals,  and  600  L.P.M.  Data 
Products  line  printer.  Make  us  an  offer 
on  any  or  all.  Call  Mike  Biorge,  Daily 
News,  (507)  334-1853. 

CONDITION  POWER  MGMT  CTR 
125K.V.A.  3PH  60HZ  480V  input 
208/1 20V  output-with-output 
Distribution  Center-1982 
(84  poles)  and  power  status  panel 
Contact  Bob;(219)  461-8252 _ 

CROSSFIELD  HASTECH  3HS-2330 
CPU’s  with  6  magician  terminals.  No 
reasonable  offer  will  be  refused.  Call 
today  (813)  923-3635. 


MYCRO-TEK 
1100  PLUS  SYSTEM 
10  Terminals,  2  Controllers,  Comp- 
Plus,  2  Interfaces,  2  12  MB  Hard 
Disks,  Spares.  Will  install  in  Zone  6. 
(409)  564-8361  Ext.  201. 


MAILROOM 


1985  227S  5/1  Muller  inserter.  1  years 
use.  (818)  885-5995. 


24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS  STUFFERS  Guaranteed 
production;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
your  plant;  training  program  included. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 

Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 

single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 

quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim,  (800) 

527-1668  or  (214)869-2844. 

HARRIS  624  inserter.  Late  model. 
Excellent  condition.  Priced  to  sell.  K&M 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  INC.  (914) 
368-0768. 


LONG  LIFE  PLASTIC  PALLETS 
Supplying  "Super  D"  40  x  48  Pallets  to 
Mailrooms,  Nationwide  Since  1972. 
PDQ  PLASTICS  INC.,  (201)  823-0270. 
PO  BOX  1001-EP,  Bayonne,  NJ 
07002. 


MAILROOM 

We  have  all  types  of  belt  and  wire 
stream  conveyors 
Spare  parts  for  stream  conveyors 
D.C.  &  A.C.  drive  conversions 
Roller  top  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  &  pacers 
257  Sta-Hi  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  -104,  105, 
106,  108 

Signode  tying  machines 
Conveyor  wire 
Wire  pliers 

Mueller-Martini  inserter,  227  3  into  1 
Mueller-Martini  labeling  machine  &  1/4 
folder 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791 


MULLER  MARTINI  Type  227  insert 
feeder  machines.  5  into  1  capability 
complete  with  Type  231  compensating 
stackers  and  “U"  type  infeed.  Two  (2) 
only  serial  Nos.  932083  and  932085. 
In  operation  three  years.  $100,000 
U.S.  each. 

Contact:  R.  D.  Lindsay 

London  Free  Press 
London,  Ontario  Canada 
(519)  679-1111 


Two  8-head,  48-P  SHERIDAN  inserting 
machines  complete  with  drives,  heavy- 
duty  Cutler-Hammer  conveyors  and 
manual  fly  tables.  Make  Offer.  Contact 
Jim  Fenley,  Memphis  Publishing 
Company,  495  Union  Ave.,  Memphis, 
TN  38103.  (901)  529-2442. 


.NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

AVAILABLE  8600  with  38  fonts 
$16,000.  To  be  reduced  $500  each 
week  until  sold.  Call  Bob  Vedder  (813) 
484-2611. 


BUY/SELL/BROKER  reconditioned  CG 
typesetting  equipment.  Large  supply  of 
CG  parts  available.  Call  GRAPH-X  INC. 
(215)  439-1942  Telex  846239 

CASH  FOR 
LINOTRON  202 
MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
(614)  846-7025 

EDITOR  & 


PRINTED  CIRCUIT  BOARDS  and  a  wide 
variety  of  typesetter  parts  for  almost  all 
models  of  CG  equipment  and  other 
manufacturers.  Call  for  a  free  catalogue 
tailored  to  ycur  needs.  Over  1000 
boards  in  stock. 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 


VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL,  Reverse 
Lead,  $2500; 

UNISETTER  HR,  7  Strips,  $2000; 

DEK  For  Unisetter,  $750, 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 

TYPESETTING  SYSTEMS 
BUY/SELL/BROKER  Our  in-house,  full¬ 
time  technical  staff  will  provide  you 
with  an  easy,  risk-free  means  to  satisfy 
your  system  needs.  GRAPHIC 
SYSTEMS  EXCHANGE  (716) 
385-3027. 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 
Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


_ PRESSES _ 

1981  MUEHLER  3  into  1  inserter,  very 
little  use. 

4-unit  Goss  Community  available 
immediately. 

(408)  289-1400;  TELEX:  172644 


4-color  for  1650 

Available  Immediately.  Harris  4-color 
units.  Double  width,  22  3/4"  cutoff. 
Engineering  services  available  for  incor¬ 
porating  these  units  into  your  pressline. 
ONE  Corp/ Atlanta 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 
until  you  contact  Newman  International 
Web  Press  Sales  (913)  362-8888. 


Goss  Metro 

2  add-on  units,  22  3/4" 
perfect  condition  with  RTF's. 

BELL-CAMP  INC. 

Telex  130326 
Telephone  (201)  796-8442 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units 
Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accesories. 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 
balloon  formers  &  drives 
Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
Goss  S/C  folder 

TKS  8  units  21  1/2"  (43"  circumfer¬ 
ence)  2  jaw  folders,  pasters  1977, 

Goss  Urbanite  1,00(J  Series,  7  mono, 
folder,  3  color  unit. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 
3  Butler  Pasters,  1  Guilmont  1/4  folder 
&  trimmer. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(3 1 2)  459-9700  Telex  206766 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  add  on  units  (2) 
9(30  series. 

COLOR  KING  K-J6  upper  former. 

DAILY  KING  1973  1  pair  stacked  2  50" 
diameter  roll  stands. 

NEWS  KING  K-J4  folder  15  HP  drive. 
COLOR  KING  K-J6  1/2-1/4  fold  20  HP. 
COLOR  KING  4  units  K-J6  50  HP. 

(3)  1979  (1)  1963.  4  roll  stands. 

All  equipment  available  now 
Call  Web  Specialties  Inc.,  (916) 
635-1610. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES _ 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES _ 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES _ 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


Goss  Metro,  4  units,  1  deck 

Urbanite,  4  units,  2  3-colors 
Urbanite  'lOOO’series  folder 
Suburban,  8  units.  Urbanite 
folder 

SC  4  units  (circ.),  1978 
SC,  3  units,  1972-75 
Upper  formers  for  Goss  folders 
ONE  Corporation 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 

GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 

GUARANTEED 

Press-Components 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 

73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 

Camano  Island  98292 
(206)  387-0097 
FAX  206-387-9090 


HARRIS 

Harris  V15-A  add  on  units, 

Harris  V-25  add  on  units 
Harris  upper  former 
GOSS 

4  unit  community  SSC  21  1/2  ” 

5  unit  community  SSC  21  1/2  " 

5  unit  community,  22  3/4  " 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Goss/Harris  parts  in  stock. 

Cylinder  exchange  program  available. 
We  have  in  stock  V15-A,  V15-D,  V22, 
V25  Goss  community  cylinders  and 
copper  rollers. 

MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD. 
NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 
(203)  723-0928  Telex  140186 


HARRIS 

Harris  V15-A  add  on  units, 

Harris  V-25  add  on  units 
Harris  V-25,  V-22  and  V-15A  available. 
Completely  rebuilt  available  on  ex¬ 
change  basis. 

GOSS 

4  unit  community  SSC  21  1/2  " 

5  unit  community  SSC  21  1/2  ’’ 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Goss/Harris  parts  in  stock. 

Cylinder  exchange  program  available. 
We  have  in  stock  V15-A,  V15-D,  V22, 
V25  Goss  community  cylinders  and 
copper  rollers. 

MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD. 
NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 
(203)  723-0928  Telex  140186 


HARRIS 

-N-845,  5  units,  1-RBC2.  1974 
-V-15D,  8  units,  JF-25,  JF-4,  1980 
-V-15A,  4  units 
-V-22,  6  units. 

GOSS 

-Metro,  2  units,  22  3/4  add-on 
-Urbanite,  9  units,  1  folder 
-Urbanite,  6  units,  3C,  1  folder 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 
Will  sell  as-is  reconditioned,  or  remanu¬ 
factured.  Extended  warranty  available 
on  remanufactured  equipment.  Will 
quote  F.O.B.  our  warehouse,  and  turn¬ 
key  installed  prices. 

Harris  V15A;  7  units,  1976 
Harris  JFl;  Folder  w/50  HP  Motor  & 
Drive 

Harris  JF7;  Folder,  w/upper  former 
Harris  JF4;  Folder 
Harris  V15A;  3  units,  1971 
Harris  VI 5A;  6  units,  1973 
King;  Color  King,  5  units,  KJ6  Folder, 
1970 

This  is  a  partial  list  of  our  ever  changing 
inventory.  Call  us  with  your  equipment 
needs. 

We  buy  Printing  Equipment 
PRESS  ENGINEERING  &  SALES,  INC. 
747  Lauren  Parkway 
Stone  Mountain,  Georgia  30086 
Telephone:  (404)  297-9218 
Telex:  154111/  154197  DCOM  UT 
Facsimilie:  (404)  393-2604 


PRESS 

Make  your  old  R.T.P.'s  into  new 
Tension  panel  upgraded  to  simplified 
system 

Paster  panel  upgraded  to  Goss  digital 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791 


4  Excellent  Community  SC  Units 
SOM  each.  Available  April. 

David  Imbrock  (219)  347-0400. 


PRESS 

Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
Balloon  formers  C.O,  22-3/4" 

Goss  R.T.P.’s  40",  42" 

Goss  Mark  I  half  decks 

Goss  Mark  II  half  decks 

Goss  double  2:1  folder  C.O.  22-3/4" 

Goss  skip  slitters  all  cutoffs 

Goss  portable  ink  fountains 

Goss  Urbanite  units 

Hoe  skip  slitters  all  cutoffs 

Hoe  balloons  C.O.  22-3/4" 

Paper  roll  handling  track  &  roll  dollies 
We  stock  spare  parts  for  most  presses 
We  do  machineiV  moving  and  erecting 

Northeast  Industries.  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 
1  News  King  add-on  floor  unit 

5  Unit  News  King  -  KJ6,  1980 

6  Unit  News  King  -  KJ6,  1970/74 
3  Unit  Color  King  -  KJ6,  mid  60’s 
1  KJ6  folder 

3  Community  oil  lub,  units  as  add-on  or 
with  Community  folder 

1  Community  oil  lub,  add  on  1975  unit 

2  Community  SSC  1/2  and  1/4  page 
folders 

1  Community  SC  1/2  and  1/4  page 
folder 

7  Unit  SSC,  1983  21  1/2",  4  high,  3 
floor  position  units,  excellent 

condition 

4  Unit  Goss  Suburban  1100  series 

4  Unit  Goss  Urbanite  II,  21  1/2"  cut¬ 
off,  3  pasters,  1985  vintage 
1  Harris  V15A  add-on  doctor  unit 
1  Harris  JF7  1/2  and  1/4  page  folder 
4  Unit  Harris  VI 5A  cont.  feed,  JF7 
1974  vintage,  excellent  condition 
4  Unit  Harris  V-702,  JFIO  1/2,  1/4  and 
D.P.  folder,  Butler  splicer,  infeed 
sheeter,  2  pass  oven,  excellent  press 
Enkel  zero  speed  spl'cer;  Web  Special¬ 
ties  3  web  ribbon  deck;  2  Community 
splicing  roll  stands;  Imprinter,  and  2 
Count-O-Veyors 

CALL  US  IF  YOU’RE  CONSIDER¬ 
ING  SELLING  YOUR  PRESS! 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  42362 

TRADE-IN  PRESSES  FOR  SALE 

2- Unit  Color  King  w/KJ6  folder 
(D.P.)-doing  commercial  book  work 

5- Unit  News  King  w/KJ6  folder 
(1977)-can  be  seen  in  operation  in 
weekly  paper. 

10-Unit  Color  King  (1982)  W/KJ8 
folder,  upper  former  and  KJ6  folder- 
excellent  4/c  press  w/gluer  and 
autolube 

4-Unit  News  King  w/KJ6  folder  (1977) 

6- Unit  News  King  w/KJ6  folder  (1974) 
1-Color  King  KJ6  folder,  rebuilt,  with 

press  drive 

3- Unit  Goss  community 

4- Unit  Web  Leader  w/8  web  folder,  20 
IPH  (1979) 

4-Unit  Web  Leader  w/8  web  folder,  20 
IPH  (1984) 

6-Unit  Web  Leader  w/8  web  folder,  20 
IPH  (1979) 

1-Quadra-Color  unit  (1980) 

1-Cole  1/4  pg.  folder  and  3-knife 
4-Ebway  splicers 
Baldwin  count-o-veyors 

WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION 
Midwest  office  (816)  931-5291 
4200  Pennsylvania,  Ste.  210 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 
Contact;  Terry  Morton 


TURNKEY  QUOTATIONS 
Add-on  Units  80"  82"  88"  -  Mark 
One  and  Two 

Reversable  Half-Decks  L/R  Hand 
Colour  Humps  10  and  13  Side  -  Mark 
One  and  Two 

Double  Reversable  Half-Decks 
Stacked  Units 

Goss  Double  and  Single  Width  Port¬ 
able  Ink  Fountains 
Capco  Ink  Fountains 
Unit  Reversable  Gearing  Assemblies 
10  and  13  Side 

NOTE  The  continuing  list  covers  all 
Goss  Press  Machines  manufactured 
since  1945  to  present  date  design. 

25  -  Nohab  Ampress  Units  1970-5 
6-128  Page  Folders 
6  -  13  Side  Color  Humps 
25  -  Angle  Bar  Assemblies 
25  -  42”  Fully  Automatic  Auto-Pasters 
Modern  Electronic  Thristor  Drives 
70,000  CPH 

23  9/16"  Cut-off,  90"  Stagger 
Fitted  with  Magnetic  Shims 
Complete  Platemaking  system  available 
Complete  Mailroom  available 
All  Equipment  manufactured  1970-5 
Part  of  the  equipment  can  be  inspected 
on  edition 

Part  of  the  equipment  is  available 
immediately 

GOSS  EQUIPMENT  AVAILABLE 
LETTERPRESS  23  9/16”  22  3/4" 


OFFSET  AND  LETTERPRESS  ANY 
CUT-OFFS 

Angle  Bar  Assemblies,  stacked  or 
single 

Bay  Window  Leads,  Turn  Over  Bars, 
as  Required 

Pneumatic  High  Sp^d  slitters  fitted 
to  Angle  Bar  Assemblies,  64  in  opera¬ 
tion  Daily  Mirror,  U.K. 

Update  Folders,  3/2  and  2/1 
Pneumatic  Controls 
R.T.F.  Segments,  Draw  Rings, 
Pneumatic  Trolleys 
2/1  Folders  updated  to  produce  144 
Page  Broadsheet  Product  (Collect) 
Balloon  Former  Assemblies,  Regular 
or  Inverted 

Skip  Slitters  (Manual  or  Pneumatic 
Design);  Over  60  recently  installed 
Geared  Driven  Cross  Association,  all 
Folders 

Gearing  and  Nipping  Rings,  all 
Folders 

On-The-Run  Lap  and  Pin  Adjustment 
Assemblies 

Main  Drive  Modern  Clutches  and 
Couplings 

Main  Drive  Motors  (Various) 

UPDATE  REELSTANDS,  AUTO¬ 
PASTERS  40"  42"  45" 

Y  Columns  -  Various  heights  available 
to  provide  access  40"  42"  45"  Reels 
Supplementary  Bedrails,  Interfolder 
Framework,  General  Press  Structure  - 
Designed  and  Manufactured  to  Custom¬ 
er  Requirements 

Present  Auto-Pasters  up-dated  to  the 
very  latest  in  Modern  Technology. 

Modern  Design  Pre-Drive  Carriages, 
simplified  Paster  Brush  and  Knife 
Assemblies 

Letterpress  Machines  -  Re¬ 
configurated  to  Customer  requirement 

Whatever  your  requirement  -  Please 
contact  PRINTING  PRESS  SERVICES 
INTERNATIONAL 

U.S.A.  Call  Bob  Clawges 
Tel:  216  441  1730  (Cleveland) 

Fax:  216  883  8724 

U.K.  Call  Dick  Walne 
Tel:  0772  797050  (Preston) 

Fax:  0772  717611 

AUSTRALIA  Call  Keith  Saunders 
Tel:  61  8  356  7883  (Adelaide) 

Fax:  61  8  353  5493 

WANTED:  PRESS  EQUIPMENT 
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TWO  GOSS  MARK  V  8-UNIT  PRESSES 
Each  consisting  of: 

8  -  Standard  printing  units 
1  -  Half  deck 
8  -  Color  cylinders 

1  -  Double  3:2  Imperial  folder 
with  upper  formers  -  22  3/4" 

2  -  4-Bar  angle  bar  sections 

8  -  Full  digital  Goss  reels  (40”) 
Tension  lockup  -  with  K  &  F 
DiLitho  saddles 

Electric  compensators,  skip 
slitter 

HOE  COLORMATIC  -  22  3/4"  cutoff 
8  -  units 

1  -  double  3:2  folder 
6  -  color  cylinders 

2  -  color  halfdecks 

8  -  fully  automatic  reels 

MISC.  EQUIPMENT 

4  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylinders 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)492-9050  Tlx  4-2362 


HELP 

WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  of  Communi¬ 
cations  (Journalism).  Tenure  Track.  Fall 
1988.  Ph.D.  or  A.B.D.  in  Communica¬ 
tions,  Journalism  or  Mass  Media. 
Candidates  should  be  able  to  teach  a 
broad  range  of  courses  in  journalism, 
public  relations,  and  communication 
theory. -Salary  range  $25,812- 
$31,044.  Send  letter  of  application, 
vita,  and  dossier  to  J.  B.  Spencer, 
Chair,  Department  of  English  and 
Communications,  California  State 
University,  Bakersfield,  9001  Stock- 
dale  Hwy.,  Bakersfield,  CA 
93311-1099.  Deadline:  April  1,  1988. 
CSB  is  an  AA/EOE. 


Due  to  a  retirement.  Lake  Superior 
State  University  seeks  a  DIRECTOR  OF 
PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  AND  INFORMATION. 
Major  reponsibilities  include  planning 
and  implementing  a  comprehensive, 
state-wide,  national,  and  international 
(Canada)  public  relations  program. 

The  position  requires  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  journalism  (master’s 
preferred),  or  a  closely  related  field. 
Three  to  five  years  professional  experi¬ 
ence  in  public  relations  or  journalism 
preferred. 

LSSU,  internationally  known  for  its 
Unicorn  Hunters’  annual  "Word  Banish¬ 
ment"  press  release,  is  an  autonomous, 
comprehensive,  state-supported  insti¬ 
tution  providing  excellent  undergradu¬ 
ate  instruction  in  two-  and  four-year 
degree  programs;  a  part-time  M.B.A. 
program  is  the  single  graduate  degree; 
enrollment  is  2,600  FTE;  full-time 
faculty.  111. 

Starting  salary  commensurate  with 
qualifications  and  experience;  excellent 
benefits  package.  The  deadline  for 
initial  applications  is  March  18,  1988. 
Candidates  shoud  send: 

-  a  letter  of  application, 

-  a  resume, 

-  a  list  of  five  current  professional 
references  with  telephone 
numbers, 

-  an  example  of  written  work.  This  will 

not  be  returned. 

To: 

Office  of  Employee  Relations 
Administration  Building 
LAKE  SUPERIOR  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan  49783 

An  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action  Employer 
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HELP  WANTED 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY, 
SACRAMENTO  seeks  assistant  profes¬ 
sor,  salary  range  $27,588  to  $33,192, 
to  teach  courses  in  basic/advanced 
newswriting,  editing,  on  microcompu¬ 
ters,  and  content  course  in  ethics,  law, 
or  history.  Demonstrated  teaching, 
newspaper,  and  publishing  experience 
needed.  Appropriate  M.A.  or  M.S. 
degree  required;  Ph.D.  preferred.  Fall 
1988  appointment,  apply;  Prof.  Leigh 
Stephens,  Dept,  of  Journalism,  CA 
State  University,  6000  J  St., 
Sacramento,  CA  95819.  An  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Hires  only  individuals  lawifully  author¬ 
ized  to  accept  employment  in  U.S. 
Filing  Deadline:  March  1.  1988. 


DIRECTOR,  Kent  State  University  is 
seeking  a  Director  tor  accredited  School 
of  journalism  and  Mass  Communication 
effective  July  1,  1988.  The  School  has 
sequences  in  newspaper,  magazine, 
broadcast  news,  radio  and  television 
production,  corporate  video,  media 
sales  and  management,  advertising, 
public  relations,  photojournalism  and 
photo  illustration.  Responsibilities: 
financial  and  personnel  management; 
academic  program  development  and 
evaluation;  leadership  in  research  and 
professional  development;  generation 
of  outside  funding;  and  a  strong  profes¬ 
sional  presence  beyond  the  campus. 
Qualifications:  proven  management/ 
administrative  leadership;  academic 
and  professional  credentials  commen¬ 
surate  with  senior  faculty  rank;  and 
significant  professional  ad  teaching 
experience.  Women  and  minorities  are 
especially  encouraged  to  apply.  Salary 
is  commensurate  with  credentials  and 
experience.  Submit  a  letter  of  interest; 
resume;  and  names,  addresses  ad  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  of  three  to  five  refer¬ 
ences  by  March  11,  1988  tO:  Dr.  Gary 
Neiman,  Chair,  School  of  J/MC  Search 
Committee,  A-104  Music  &  Speech 
Bldg..  Kent  State  University,  Kent,  OH 
44242.  Equal  Opportunity,  Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 


FLORIDA  ATLANTIC  UNIVERSITY, 
journalism  instructor,  assistant  or  asso¬ 
ciate  professor.  Available  August  1988, 
based  at  Fort  Lauderdale  campus.  PhD 
or  MA  and  professional  daily  newspaper 
or  broadcast  experience  required. 
College  teaching  experience  desirable. 
Responsibilities:  teaching  basic  and 
advanced  reporting,  other  areas; 
research;  advising;  service.  Considera¬ 
tion  of  issues  of  ethnicity  and  gender  in 
teaching  and  research  essential.  Send 
application,  resume,  reference  by 
March  11,  1988,  to  Clay  Steinman, 
Communication,  Florida  Atlantic 
University,  Box  3091,  Boca  Raton,  FL 
33431-0991.  AA/EOE.  Women,  minor¬ 
ities  strongly  encouraged  to  apply. 


JOURNALISM:  tenure-track  position 
starting  August  19,  1988.  Earned 
doctorate  preferred  with  emphasis 
appropriate  to  areas  of  responsibility. 
MA  with  academic  and  media  experi¬ 
ence  will  be  considered.  Evidence  of 
quality  teaching  required.  Successful 
candidate  will  teach  courses  in  both 
electronic  and  print  journalism. 
Evidence  of  television  production  skills 
is  required  for  this  versatile  teaching 
role.  Must  be  capable  of  scholarly 
research  in  either  electronic  or  print 
journalism.  Send  letter  of  application, 
resume,  names/addresses/telephone 
numbers  of  three  references  to  Profes¬ 
sor  Mary  Marcus,  head  of  search 
committee.  Dept,  of  Journalism,  & 
Mass  Communications,  Box  3J,  New 
Mexico  State  University,  Las  Cruces, 
NM  88003.  First  consideration  given  to 
applications  received  by  April  15. 
NMSU  is  an  AA/EEO.  Applications  from 
women  and  minorities  are  encouraged. 
Salary  is  competitive. 


HELP  WANTED 


IOWA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  seeks 
assistant/associate  professor  (NEWS- 
EDITORIAL),  9-month  tenure  track, 
beginning  Fall  1988  to  teach  undergrad 
editing/writing/reporting.  Perhaps  also 
investigate  reporting,  science  writing, 
publications  design,  law  or  history. 
IDEAL  CANDIDATE  would  have  a  Ph.D. 
(ABD  considered),  5  years  professional 
news  experience,  and  classroom  teach¬ 
ing  experience.  Consideration  also 
given  to  Master’s  and  5  years  profes¬ 
sional  news  experience. 

SEND  RESUME  and  three  letters  of 
reference  to:  Prof.  Eric  Abbott,  Chair, 
Search  Committee,  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication,  Hamilton  Hall, 
Iowa  State  University,  Ames,  Iowa 
50011.  DEADLINE;  March  15,  1988, 
or  until  filled.  Iowa  State  is  an  affirma¬ 
tive  action/equal  opportunity  employer. 


MASS  COMMUNICATIONS  CHAIR: 
Tenure  track  to  associate  professor 
level.  Summer  employment  available. 
Ph.D.  preferred;  M.A.  with  sound 
professional  experience  required.  Abili¬ 
ty  to  teach  mass  communications 
courses  in  at  least  2  of  the  major  areas 
of  print  and  broadcast  journalism,  publ¬ 
ic  relations,  amd  radio  and  television; 
including  production,  theory  and  ethics 
courses.  One  course  release  time  plus 
stipend  for  chair’s  responsibilities; 
chair  elected  by  faculty  for  3-year  term. 
Nice  rural  setting,  close  to  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  Send  current  vita,  3 
letters  of  reference  and  list  of  recently 
taught  courses  to  Dana  R.  Ulloth,  Chair, 
Search  and  Screen  Committee,  Dept,  of 
Mass  Communication,  Bloomsburg 
University,  Bloomsburg,  PA  17815. 
Bloomsburg  University  is  an  EO/AA 
employer.  Postmark  deadline:  March 
30th,  1988. 


TENURE-TRACK  position  on  agricultur¬ 
al  communications  faculty.  University 
of  Illinois.  Teach  undergraduate 
courses  in  media  skills  and  theory, 
advise  students,  plan  and  conduct 
research,  and  work  in  various  student- 
related  activities  in  highly  specialized 
mass  communications  program  with 
advertising,  broadcasting,  and  news- 
editorial  options.  Master’s  degree 
required,  Ph.D.  or  A.B.D.  preferred. 
Background  in  agriculture,  media 
experience,  quantitative  research  skills, 
teaching  experience  would  be  advan¬ 
tages.  At  least  one  degree  should  be  in 
mass  communications  field.  Salary 
competitive.  Begin  August  21,  1988. 
Applications  must  be  received  by 
February  29,  1988,  to  receive  equal 
consideration.  Letter  of  application  and 
resume  with  three  references  to  Bob 
Hays,  Office  of  Agricultural  Communi¬ 
cations  and  Extension  Education, 
University  of  Illinois,  66  Mumford  Hall, 
1301  W.  Gregory,  Urbana,  IL  61801; 
phone  (217)  333-4788.  The  University 
of  Illinois  is  an  affirmative  action,  equal 
opportunity  employer. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS  School  of 
Journalism  seeks  an  assistant  professor 
to  teach  courses  in  the  News  Editorial 
Sequence.  Master’s  degree  and  at  least 
two  years  of  professional  journalism 
experience  a  minimum.  Teaching 
experience  and  an  earned  doctorate 
preferred.  Nine-month,  tenture-track 
position  and  the  possibility  of  summer 
employment.  Salary  range,  $22,000  to 
$28,(j00.  Starting  date,  Aug.  16, 
1988.  Applications  must  be  post¬ 
marked  by  March  15,  1988.  If  position 
remains  unfilled,  applications  after 
March  15  will  be  reviewed  each  week 
until  April  1.  Send  letter  of  application, 
vita  and  three  professional  or  academic 
references  to  Prof.  Paul  Jess,  William 
Allen  White,  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communications,  University  of 
Kansas,  Lawrence,  KS  66045-2350. 
(An  AA/EEO  employer.) 


HELP  WANTED 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN- 
STEVENS  POINT  is  searching  for  some¬ 
one  special.  If  you  love  to  teach  and  are 
good  at  it,  you’re  halfway  home.  If  you 
would  like  to  think  of  your  colleagues  as 
your  second  family,  if  you  want  to  be 
associated  with  nationally  recognized 
student  organizations  and  if  you  want  to 
live  close  to  Paradise,  you  may  be  that 
special  person  we  want.  You'll  need  a 
PhD  or  near,  professional  experience  in 
public  relations/advertisin^marketing 
communications/writing  and  some 
university  level  teaching.  If  you  are  that 
special  person  send  a  letter  of  applica¬ 
tion,  vita,  and  three  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation  to:  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin,  54481, 
before  March  15,  1987. 


TENURE-TRACK  appointment  at 
Instructor  or  Assistant  Professor  rank 
with  emphasis  in  print  journalism. 
Ph.D.  required  or  Master’s  degree  with 
extensive  reporting/editing  experience. 
Teaching  responsibilities  may  also 
include:  Introduction  to  Mass  Commu¬ 
nication  Theories  and  Public  Affairs 
Reporting.  Successful  candidate  will  be 
advisor  to  student  newspaper.  Send 
resume,  transcript,  and  three  letters  of 
recommendation  to:  Mr.  Brad  Nason, 
Department  of  Mass  Communication, 
Lycoming  College,  Williamsport,  PA 
17701.  Applications  accepted  until 
position  filled. 


ACCOUNTING 


ASSISTANT  BUSINESS  MANAGER 
LA  area  metro  newspaper,  250,000 
circulation  seeks  an  assistant  business 
manager  for  finance  department.  Finan¬ 
cial  planning,  purchasing,  statistical 
and  financial  analysis,  financial  report¬ 
ing,  data  processing,  telecommunica¬ 
tions,  internal  financial  controls. 
Advanced  degree  or  equivalent  with 
newspaper  experience,  PC,  data 
processing,  corporate  financial  report¬ 
ing.  Resume  with  salary  requirements 
to: 

Personnel  Dept./BM 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner 
PO  Box  2416,  Terminal  Annex 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90051-0416 


ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER  Major  metro 
newspaper  with  250,000  circ.  seeks  an 
assistant  controller  in  the  finance  dept, 
with  3-5  years  experience.  Supervise 
general  accounting,  accounts  receiv¬ 
able,  accounts  payable,  credit  and 
collections,  reconciliations,  financial 
reporting,  financial  control,  cash,  bank¬ 
ing.  Advanced  degree  or  equivalent 
experience.  Knowledge  of  PC,  corporate 
financial  reporting,  credit  and  collec¬ 
tions,  accounts  receivable.  Newspaper 
experience  a  plus.  Send  a  resume  with 
cover  letter  stating  salary  requirements 
tO:  Personnel  Dept./AC,  PO  Box  2416, 
Terminal  Annex,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90051-0416. _ 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER  OR  MANAGER  for  twice 
weekly  newspaper  and  weekly  TMC 
newspaper  near  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
Advertising  background  preferred. 
Reply  PO  Box  578,  Mt.  Vernon,  WA 
98273. _ 

He  who  fails  to  punish 
evil  commands  it  to  he  used. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci 


MAGAZINE 

MANAGEMENT 


Publisher  Base  plus 

Major  Industrial  multi-magazine 
company  seeks  individual  exper¬ 
ienced  in  tabloid  publication 
management  for  one  of  their  east¬ 
ern  based  magazines. 

Editor  to  $50,000 

Leading  national  retail-oriented 
non-consumer  magazine  is  seeking 
an  experienced  Individual  to 
manage  all  editorial,  operational, 
planning,  and  budgeting  activities. 

Managing  Editor  to  $55,000 

Major  high  tech  magazine  desires 
experienced  managing  editor  to 
handle  all  operational  duties. 
Degree  and  technical  knowledge 
required. 

Production  Mgr  to  $35,000 

Midwest  based  multi-magazine 
company  needs  experienced 
production  manager  to  oversee  all 
advertising  production  activities  for 
one  of  their  publications. 

Circulation  Mgr  to  $60,000 

New  York  City  based  industrial 
magazine  is  seeking  an  exper¬ 
ienced  circulation  manager  to  direct 
all  fulfillment  promotion,  develop¬ 
ment  operations,  as  well  as  all  read¬ 
er  service  activities. 

Refer  to  #30287 

All  positions  fee  paid. 
Send  resume  to  or  call: 

Rucker  W.  Burks 
GORDON  WAHLS 
EXECUTIVE  SEARCH 
610  East  Baltimore  Pike 
Post  Office  Box  905 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
I  (215)  565-0800 


VICE-PRESIDENT/CFO 

Major  metropolitan  daily  in  Zone  6  is 
seeking  a  proven  financial  executive  to 
head  up  all  financial  operations.  Must 
have  5  years  of  newspaper  experience 
and  a  good  track  record.  CPA  pre¬ 
ferred.  Excellent  compensation  pack¬ 
age  and  benefits.  Please  send  resume 
to:  Box  2741,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  13,  1988 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CUSTOMER  SERVICE  MANAGER  - 
GMA,  a  leading  supplier  of  inserting 
equipment  to  the  newspaper  industry, 
has  an  immediate  opening  in  our  Allen¬ 
town,  PA  facility.  This  individual  should 
be  familiar  with  the  graphic  arts  busi¬ 
ness,  management  of  personnel  and 
relating  to  customer  inserting  system 
requirements.  GMA  offers  a  creative 
and  growth-oriented  environment  with 
excellent  benefits.  Send  resume  to 
Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc., 
934  Marcon  Blvd.,  Allentown,  PA 
18103.  ATT:  Human  Resources 
Manager. 


Here’s  a  sampling  of  our 
current  opportunities; 

Publisher/Gen  Mgr-MW  To$65K-i- 

Advertising  Mgr-NE  To$55K-t- 

Sales  Dir  (Shopperj-W  To  $45K  -i- 

Circulation  Mgr-SW  To  $40K  + 

Production  Dir-SE  To  $40K 


All  positions  are  FEE  PAID 
Send  resume  or  call; 

KERRY  A.  RICE,  CPC 

EXECUTIVES  U.S. 
8719  E.  San  Alberto 
Scottsdale,  AZ  85258 
(602)  483-7171 


CHIEF  OPERATING  OFFICER 
Publishing 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  publishing 
companies  in  the  nation  is  searching  for 
a  strong,  decisive  operating  officer  with 
a  successful  track  record  of  organiza¬ 
tional  and  profitable  management. 
Requirements  include; 

•  MBA  or  related  experience 

•  Publishing  industry  experience 

•  Strong  marketing  orientation 

•  Superior  communication  skills 

•  Hands-on  style  of  management 

•  Strong  leadership  skills 

Candidates  must  have  good  general 
management  experience  and  full  P&L 
responsibility  within  a  multi-disciplined 
$7  million  organization.  Central  Texas 
based.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
to:  Box  2685,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  San  Mateo 
County  weekly  newspaper  group 
54,000  circ.  sales  staff  of  11,  needs 
energetic,  ambitious  person  with  proven 
sales  and  management  experience. 
Send  resume  to  Luz  Wood,  c/o  Fuchs 
Publications,  1755  Rollins  Rd., 
Burlingame,  CA  94010. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  needed  with 
ability  to  plan,  train,  guide  and  mot<vate 
staff  of  10  at  daily  newspaper  in  Atlanta 
vicinity.  Experience  in  management 
essential,  degree  not  required. 
Excellent  compensation  program,  full 
benefits  and  great  opportunity  for  rapid 
advancement.  Reply  to  Box  2745, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
A  promotion  has  created  an  outstanding 
opportunity  for  some  accomplished 
person  who  enjoys  working  in  a  compe¬ 
titive  situation  for  a  fast  growing 
company.  We're  a  medium-sized  daily 
in  PA.  If  you’re  a  capable  and  efficient 
individual  ready  to  lead  a  good  sales 
staff  in  an  exciting  market  we’d  like  to 
hear  from  yuu.  Send  letter  and  resume 
in  completif  confidence  to  Box  2737, 
Editor  &  Pijblisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR,  53,000 
Iowa  daily.  Require  experience  as  ad 
manager.  Very  attractive  salary-bonus 
plan.  Send  full  resume  to  Dean  Kremz, 
Publisher,  Sioux  City  Journal,  PO  Box 
118,  Sioux  City,  IA51102  or  call  (712) 
279-5068. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Marketing-oriented  chain  of  weeklies  in 
Zone  2  seeks  dynamic  leader  to  direct 
25-person  department  with  $6-t-  mil. 
in  annual  sales.  Must  have  proven 
record  selling  local,  regional  and 
national  accounts;  developing  and 
implementing  creative  sales  strategies; 
establishing  rates,  budgets  and  incen¬ 
tive;  training,  managing  and  motivating 
staff.  Five  years  newspaper/media 
experience,  strong  written/oral  commu¬ 
nication  skills  and  analytical  abilities, 
college  degree  are  all  essential.  Excel¬ 
lent  growth  opportunity  to  join  aggres¬ 
sive,  quality  company  offering  competi¬ 
tive  salary,  benefits,  bonus  package. 
Sell  us  with  a  letter,  resume  and 
samples  of  products  you’ve  helped 
grow.  Box  2738,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
Southern  California 

Experienced  salespeople  $28K-$45K 
potential.  The  Orange  County  Register, 
625  N.  Grand  Ave.,  Santa  Ana,  CA 
92701.  ATT:  Earl  Rush. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  group- 
owned  8,500  circulation  daily  in  Illi¬ 
nois.  If  you  are  a  strong  motivator/ 
teacher,  promotion  oriented  and  have  a 
track  record  of  successful  display  and 
classified  sales  and  management  we 
offer  you  the  opportunity  to  grow  with 
our  group.  We  publish  the  dominant 
daily,  weekly  and  TMC  product  in  the 
market.  Send  resume  and  letter  selling 
us  on  the  fact  you’re  the  best  candidate 
for  our  opportunity  to;  Chief  Operating 
Officer,  PO  Box  3353,  Evansville, 
Indiana  47732.  Compensation  and 
benefits  are  excellent. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
(212)  675-4380 


ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE 
Established  weekly  newspaper  group 
with  200,000-1-  circulation  needs  a 
retail  advertising  manager.  Newspaper 
sales  experience  is  a  must.  Manage¬ 
ment  experience  a  plus.  This  is  your 
chance  to  put  your  trademark  on  a 
publication  that  distributes  in  a  vast 
and  affluent  part  of  Los  Angeles.  We’re 
doing  well,  and  with  the  right  person  in 
this  position,  we’ll  do  better.  Send 
resume  to  the  Los  Angeles  Indepen¬ 
dent,  1660  Beverly  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles, 
CA  90026. 


Telemarketing 
Sales  Trainer 


A  great  opportunity 
for  a  Telemarketing  Pro . . . 

...  to  work  for  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  (a  sales,  marketing  and  research  arm 
of  the  daily  newspaper  business).  We  are 
searching  for  a  person  with  solid  knowledge 
of  telemarketing,  advertising  sales  ex¬ 
perience,  ability  to  train  others  in  these  areas, 
and  the  presence  to  make  presentations  to 
large  and  small  groups. 

In  this  New  York-based  position,  you'll 
travel  and  work  with  a  team  of  professionals 
who  share  responsibility  for; 

•  Developing  and  conducting  telemarketing 
training  workshops  for  U.S.  and  Canadieui 
newspapers: 

•  Updating  and  preparing  new  telemau'ket- 
ing  training  materials  and  presentations; 

The  NAB  offers  an  environment  that  favors 
achievement.  We’re  prepared  to  make  the 
right  person  a  generous  offer,  including  full 
benefits  and  the  support  of  our  professional 
staff. 

For  consideration,  send  your  resume  with 
salary  requirements,  in  strictest  confidence, 
or  call:  Kitty  Vance,  (212)  704-4513, 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc.,  1180 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York.  NY  10036. 
NAB  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 

iDd 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc. 


WE’RE  NOT  THE  BIGGEST 
WE’RE  JUST  THE  BEST! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  13,  1988 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  neeaed  Tor 
13,500  circulation  daily  newspaper 
with  a  strong  TMC  product  located  in  a 
pleasant,  progressive  university  town 
near  New  Orleans.  Responsibilities 
include  classified,  retail  and  promotion. 
Must  have  strong  sales  experience  and 
management  ability.  Send  resume  to 
David  Frazer,  Publisher,  Daily  Star,  PO 
Box  1149,  Hammond,  LA  7(j404. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MGR 
Southern  California 

Strong  sales  manager  who  wants 
publisher  title  to  lead  sales  staff  of  12 
for  Southern  California  business  news¬ 
paper.  Great  opportunity  with  national 
company.  High  base  and  incentives 
plus  outstanding  benefits.  Send  resume 
in  confidence  to  Box  2717,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
Group  owned  high-potential  Zone  2 
weekly  seeks  experienced  pro  with 
proven  track  record.  Salary  plus  liberal 
commission.  Box  2684,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
TELEPHONE  SALES  MANAGER 
The  Columbian  daily  newspaper  in 
Vancouver,  Washington  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  motivated  classified  profes¬ 
sional.  Provide  sales  management  and 
leadership  to  our  staff  of  6  telephone 
sales  representatives  plus  our  staff  of  ad 
assistants.  Be  part  of  our  new  manage¬ 
ment  team  in  classified. 

The  person  we  seek  must  have  a  proven 
track  record  in  training  and  supervising 
sales  people.  Must  have  daily  newspap¬ 
er  classified  experience  and  proven 
administrative  and  organizational  skills. 
$30,000  to  $34,000  to  start  plus  full 
benefits  including  profit  sharing/401K 
plan,  27  paid  days  off  annually,  medi¬ 
cal,  dental  and  life  and  long  term  disa¬ 
bility  insurance. 

To  apply  please  call  or  write  for  your 
application  packet:  Ann  Michael,  Vice 
President  of  Human  Resources,  PO  Box 
180,  Vancouver,  WA  98666.  (206) 
694-3391. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER  for 
group  of  16  weeklies  and  a  small  daily. 
Newly  created  opportunity  for  ambitious 
and  talented  person  with  in-depth 
knowledge  of  classifieds,  personal  sell¬ 
ing  skills  and  telemarketing.  Leader¬ 
ship,  training  ability  and  creativity 
essential.  Send  resume  to  Sherri 
Volpert,  Human  Resources  Manager, 
Worcester  County  Newspapers,  25  Elm 
St.,  Southbridge,  MA  01550. 


GM/Zone  3 

To  $55K 

AD/Zone  3 

To$40K-^ 

GM/Zone  3 

To  $35K 

RAM/Zone  3 

To  $34K 

PC  SIs/AII  Zones 

To$25K  + 

Prep  Fmn/Zone  2 

To$25K-(- 

Urb  Prs/Zone  2 

To  $28K 

Prs  Mgr/Zone  2 

To  $35K 

Ret  SIs/Zone  5 

To  $35K 

AD/Zone  5 

To  $40K 

AM/Zone  5 

To  $30K 

57 


ADVERTISING 

MANAGEMENT 


Classified  Ad  Mgr  to  $50,000 
For  large  daily  located  in  the  east¬ 
ern  United  States.  Degree  preferred 
with  minimum  of  five  years  applic¬ 
able  experience.  Report  to  ad  direc¬ 
tor.  Supervise  staff  of  20. 

Retail  Ad  Mgr  to  $50,000 

A  medium-sized  daily  newspaper  in 
New  England  needs  a  retail  ad 
manager  to  direct  a  sales  staff  of  35  in 
a  very  competitive  marketplace. 
Daily  or  weekly  experience.  Part  of 
a  large  chain. 

Ad  Manager  to  $45,000 

For  75,000  daily  in  the  Mid-Atlantic 
states.  Report  to  publisher  and 
must  have  strong  leadership  skills 
and  have  prior  sales/training 
experience. 

Ad  Acc’t  Execs  to  $45,000 

Several  suburban  weekly  groups 
are  seeking  experienced  account 
reps  for  local  and  national  sales. 
Aggressiveness,  competitiveness 
and  a  desire  to  earn  a  solid  living 
are  vital.  All  are  very  well  estab¬ 
lished  groups  of  150,000  plus. 

Ad  Director  to  $40,000  -i- 

A  West  Coast  group  of  independent 
weeklies  is  seeking  to  fill  their  ad 
director's  slot.  Must  be  organized, 
minimum  of  three  years  experience 
and  be  excited  about  a  large  metro 
market.  Direct  a  sales  staff  of  10 
plus  creative  services  department. 
Wo  million  dollar  concern. 

Publisher/Sales  Mgr  to  $40,000 
A  southwestern  metro  chain  needs 
to  replace  a  publisher  for  a  group  of 
100,000  paid  weeklies.  Gorgeous 
community,  staff  of  20,  $1  million 
property.  Advertising  related  back¬ 
ground  necessary. 

Retail  Ad  Mgr  to  $35,000  -i- 
A  southwestern  metro  daily  is  look¬ 
ing  to  hire  a  retail  sales  manager  to 
direct  a  staff  of  1 5  and  be  responsi- 
ble  for  all  special  product 
magazines. 

Class  Ad  Mgr  to  $35,000 

For  combination  daily  and  weekly 
group  located  in  the  New  England 
states.  Will  be  responsible  for 
establishing  phone  room  to  take 
care  of  multiple  publications.  Prior 
experience  in  multiple  office  admi¬ 
nistration  would  be  most  helpful. 

Class  Ad  Mgr  to  $35,000 

For  50,000  daily  located  in  the 
northeastern  quadrant  of  the  United 
States.  Property  is  part  of  major 
newspaper  group  and  will  supenrise 
a  staff  of  20.  Ideal  candidate  would 
be  exceptionally  strong  in  the  real 
estate  and  automotive  areas. 

All  positions  fee  paid. 

For  further  information 
please  contact: 

Andrew  A.  Huntley 
GORDON  WAHLS 
EXECUTIVE  SEARCH 
610  East  Baltimore  Pike 
Post  Office  Box  905 
Media,  PA  19063 
(215)  565-0800  or 
(800)  523-7112 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITY! 
Excellent  opportunity  for  aggressive, 
enthusiastic  "up  and  coming"  with 
proven  advertising  sales  background. 
Management  potential  at  growth 
orient^  major  metro  newspaper.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary,  bonus  and  benefits  pack¬ 
age.  Send  letter  of  introduction  and 
resume  to:  Gerald  L.  Goodman,  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  710  Court  St.,  Clear- 
water,  FL  34616.  EOE  M/F. _ 

CO-OP  COORDINATOR 
One  of  the  fastest  growing  middle  mark¬ 
et  newspapers  in  the  Midwest  is  search¬ 
ing  for  an  experienced,  energetic  Co-op 
Coordinator.  Ideal  candidates  should 
have  a  retail  background  with  3-5  years 
co-op  experience  preferred.  Degree  in 
marketing,  business  or  related  fields 
and  newspaper  knowledge  a  definite 
plus. 

Job  responsibilities  include  co-op  bill¬ 
ings,  maintenance  of  advertisers’  files, 
yearly  co-op  accruals,  budgets,  promo¬ 
tions  and  special  ad  programs.  Ability  to 
make  sales  calls  is  also  necessary. 

We  offer  a  good  working  environment, 
competitive  salary  and  benefit  programs 
and  an  opportunity  for  advancement 
with  a  group  owned  newspaper. 
Deadline  for  acceptance  of  resumes  is 
March  4  with  position  available  no  later 
than  April  1.  Send  resume  tO:  James 
Stevenson,  Advertising  Director,  The 
Tribune-Star,  721  Wabash,  Terre 
Haute,  IN  47807. 


LA  OPINION,  the  nation’s  leading 
Spanish  language  daily  newspaper  is 
currently  seeking  an  aggressive  bilingu¬ 
al  Spanish/English  Advertising  Sales 
Manager,  with  strong  marketing  and 
personnel  skills,  experience  and  profi¬ 
ciency  in  retail  advertising,  with  a 
proven  performance  history  in  a  high 
growth  environment. 

Candidates  must  be  intrinsically  moti¬ 
vated  and  capable  of  directing  and 
training  a  16-member  advertising  staff. 
Compensation  package  based  on  exper¬ 
ience  and  skills,  with  performance 
incentives  available. 

Send  letter,  resume  and  salary  history 

tO: 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


DIRECTOR  OF  SALES 
New  Southern  California  weekly.  Salary 
+  bonus  +  commission.  Long  Beach 
Tribune  (213)  988-0161. 


RETAIL  AD  MANAGER  -  for  progressive 
16,000  daily  in  attractive  south-central 
Nebraska  city.  Successful  applicant  will 
have  proven  experience  in  newspaper 
ad  sales  plus  the  ability  to  train,  lead 
and  motivate  a  retail  sales  staff  of  6.  We 
offer  a  quality  life  style  in  an 
outstanding  city  of  23,000  that  serves  a 
large  regional  trade  area.  Excellent 
schools,  churches,  shopping,  recrea¬ 
tion.  Ideal  climate  for  raising  a  family. 
Compensation  includes  salary,  bonus, 
profit  sharing,  life,  medical  and  dental 
insurance,  paid  vacation  and  holidays, 
plus  excellent  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Enthusiastic,  qualified  applic¬ 
ants  may  apply  by  sending  a  resume  to 
Don  Heath,  (Seneral  Manager,  The  Hast¬ 
ings  Tribune,  PO  Box  788,  Hastings, 
NE  68901. _ 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Self-motivated  individual  with  strong 
motivational  and  leadership  skills 
sought  to  direct  retail  department  for 
The  Herald.  The  Herald  is  a  57,000 
circulation  daily  newspaper  in  a  compe¬ 
titive  market  30  miles  north  of  Seattle 
Washington.  We  are  a  Washington  Post 
Co.  Division.  The  ideal  candidate  will 
have  a  proven  background  in  newspaper 
advertising  management.  Must  be 
strong  in  staff  coaching  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Excellent  people  and  sales  skills 
are  essential.  Excellent  compensation 
and  benefit  package.  Send  resume 
outlining  accomplishments  to  Director 
of  Human  Resources,  The  Herald,  PO 
Box  930,  Everett,  WA  98206.  Equal 
opportunity  employer. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

(212)  675-4380 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  Zone  3  progressive  46,000  daily, 
with  TMC.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have 
previous  management  experience. 
Outstanding  opportunity  for  career- 
minded  individual.  Excellent  compen¬ 
sation  &  benefits  package.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  tO:  Box  2746 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

We  have  an  immediate  need  for  a  sharp 
and  aggressive  person  who  can  truly 
function  as  a  sales  manager.  Must  have 
college  degree  and  a  proven  track 
record  in  sales  development  and 
management.  Will  have  a  good  team  to 
work  with  but  you  must  keep  them  moti¬ 
vated  as  we  very  aggressively  push 
toward  specific  revenue  and  ad  volume 
objectives  in  this  beautiful  and  exciting 
rowth  market  in  Zone  4.  We’re  a 
00,000-plus  metro  daily  and  can 
provide  a  nice  career  track  for  the  right 
person  who  can  prove  their  worth 
because,  yes,  we  measure  performance. 
It’s  not  just  a  challenge  -  IT’S  A  GREAT 
OPPORTUNITY!  Reply  in  confidence, 
furnishing  complete  background  and 
earnings  history,  tO:  Box  2751,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SALES  MANAGER  for  group  of  weekly 
newspapers  in  Zone  5.  Need  strong 
motivator/trainer  with  good  administra¬ 
tive  skills  and  follow  through.  Manager 
needed  to  plan  special  sections,  sell  key 
accounts  and  build  display  advertising 
in  growing  suburban  area.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  2732, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ART/GRAPHICS _ 

PAGE  DESIGNER.  The  Nashville 
Banner  (evening,  68,000)  is  looking  for 
a  makeup  editor  to  design  news  and 
business  pages.  Position  also  includes 
developing  of  special  news  projects. 
Knowledge  of  picture  editing  and  art 
production  is  helpful.  Please  send  cover 
letter,  resume  and  tearsheets  to  Jack 
Gunter,  Executive  Vice-President, 
1100  Broadway,  Nashville,  TN  37203. 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR,  The  Nashville 
Banner  (evening,  68,000)  is  looking  for 
a  graphics  editor  to  oversee  entire 
design  and  production  of  the  newspap¬ 
er.  Position  requires  supervision  of  8 
aggressive  photographers,  2  highly 
talented  artists  and  3  page  designers. 
Must  be  able  to  develop  visual  reporting 
to  complement  news.  Picture  editing 
skills  and  knowledge  of  art  production  is 
a  must.  Please  send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  tearsheets  to  Jack  Gunter, 
Executive  Vice-President,  1100  Broad¬ 
way,  Nashville,  TN  37203. 


GRAPHICS  EDITOR  for  50,000-circu¬ 
lation  Knight-Ridder  paper  on  Gulf 
Coast.  Duties  include  supervising  art 
and  graphics  departments,  some  illus¬ 
trating  and  responsibility  for  use  of  art 
in  paper.  Should  understand  layout  and 
design,  how  to  use  Macintosh,  how  to 
use  color  and  how  to  work  with  other 
editors.  Send  resume  and  samples  of 
work  to  Michael  Tonos,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Sun  Herald,  PO  Box  4567, 
Biloxi,  MS  39535-4567. 

lake  a  GIANT  STEP  .  .  . 
towards  a  better  job  .  .  . 
by  placing  an  ad  in  the 
“Positions  Wanted”  .section. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  needed  to 
oversee  two  six-day  daily  newspapers  in 
neighboring  communities.  These  dailies 
are  part  of  a  suburban  newspaper  group 
currently  publishing  10  newspaper' 
shoppers  in  Dayton  area. 

Candidate  must  have  daily  experience 
with  strong  track  record  in  subscription 
and  single  copy  sales  development. 
Good  benefits,  401 K  plan,  salary  based 
on  experience. 

Send  resume,  with  salary  history  and 
requirements  to  Publisher,  Fairborn 
Daily  Herald,  PO  Box  1817,  Fairborn, 
OH  45324.  No  calls. 


Publisher,  Box  #96 
1436  S.  Main  Street 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90015 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Madison  Newspapers,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Journal  and  The  Capital  Times  seeks  an 
Advertising  Director  who  is  an  aggressive,  innovative 
achiever,  has  a  strong  track  record  with  major 
accounts,  and  leads  by  example.  Responsibilities 
include  all  advertising  revenue;  directing  sales  efforts 
in  classified,  local,  and  national  advertising;  and 
planning  and  budgeting  for  new  programs  and 
products  to  increase  market  share  and  meet  changing 
market  condition.  Staff  of  70  +  reports  to  the  general 
manager. 

We  are  located  in  an  ideal  medium-sized  city  where 
cultural  and  recreational  opportunities  are  abundant. 
Home  of  state  capital  and  Big-10  university.  If  you 
have  a  successsful  record  in  sales  management  and  a 
desire  to  excel,  send  resume  detailing  education, 
work  accomplishments,  and  salary  history  to: 
Personnel  Director,  Madison  Newspapers,  Inc.,  PO 
Box  8056,  Madison,  WI  53708. 

Equal  Opportunity' 

Affirmative  Action  Employer. 
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HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 
DATA  PROCESSING 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Business  weekly  seeks  aggressive,  inno¬ 
vative  circulation  director.  Experience 
with  telemarketing  and  second  class 
mailing  a  plus.  Resume  with  references 
to  Editor,  Nashville  Business  Journal, 
PO  Box  23229,  Nashville,  TN  37202. 
No  calls  please. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
The  Columbian  daily  newspaper  in 
Vancouver,  Washington  (circulation 
47,000)  has  a  unique  opportunity  for  a 
progressive  circulation  professional. 

In  addition  to  department  planning  and 
directing,  you’ll  be  an  active  member  of 
our  top  management  group  involved  in 
corporate  planning  and  decision 
making. 

We  need  a  circulation  professional  with 
a  proven  track  record  in  modern  circula¬ 
tion  management.  The  successful 
candidate  will  have  experience  in  the 
following  areas:  sales,  service,  collec¬ 
tions,  TMC,  ABC,  mail,  rates,  bounda¬ 
ries,  motor  routes,  single  copy  sales, 
and  computerized  systems,  as  well  as 
strong  marketing/sales  experience. 

The  position  reports  to  the  Publisher/co¬ 
owner  of  this  progressive  family  owned 
newspaper.  We're  located  near  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon  in  the  lovely  Columbia 
River  Valley. 

$50,000  to  $60,000  to  start  plus  full 
benefits  including  4  weeks  vacation, 
profit  sharing/401  K  plan.  $6,000  car 
allowance  and  moving  assistance. 

Call  or  write  for  your  application  packet: 
Ann  Michael,  Vice  President  of  Human 
Resources,  PO  Box  ISO,  Vancouver, 
WA  98666.  (206)  694-3391. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


CUSTOMER  SERVICE  MANAGER 
The  Daily  New  of  Los  Angeles  (morning 
180,00(J)  is  accepting  applications  for 
the  position  of  circulation  customer 
service  manager.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  must  have  a  circulation  back¬ 
ground  and  possess  a  positive  yet 
aggressive  management  style.  Position 
reports  directly  to  the  circulation  direc¬ 
tor.  Compensation  package  includes 
$30,000-$40,000  base  plus  bonus 
program.  Full  medical  and  dental  plan 
plus  retirement  and  life  insurance  bene¬ 
fits.  We  are  a  growing  newspaper  within 
an  expanding  corporation  and  offer 
excellent  advancement  opportunities 
Send  resume  to  Karl  J.  Buchmeier,  The 
Daily  News,  PO  Box  4200,  Woodland 
Hills,  CA  91365-4200, 


DIRECTOR  OF  CIRCULATION 
The  Times-Union  and  Democrat  &  Chro¬ 
nicle,  prize-winning  Gannett  newspap¬ 
ers  in  Rochester,  New  York,  with 
combined  daily  circulation  of  more  than 
222,000  seek  an  aggressive,  creative, 
marketing-oriented  executive  to 
increase  market  penetration,  upgrade 
service  and  customer  relations.  Strong 
emphasis  on  motivating  people,  prob¬ 
lem  solving,  planning.  Proven  record  of 
circulation  growth  and  marketing  exper¬ 
ience  a  must.  Bachelor’s  degree  or 
equivalent  through  experience  with  at 
least  2  years  as  a  key  circulation  execu¬ 
tive.  Compensation  package  includes 
competitive  salary,  bonus  program  and 
generous  benefits.  Excellent  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  career  growth.  Send  resume, 
employment  and  salary  history  in  confi¬ 
dence  to:  Keith  Bulling,  Employment 
Manager,  Gannett  Rochester  Newspap¬ 
ers,  55  Exchange  Blvd.,  Rochester,  NY 
14614.  EOE  M/F. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
PRIMARY  MARKET 
The  Des  Moines  Register 

We  are  seeking  an  experienced  sales- 
driven  circulation  manager  who  will  be 
responsible  for  building  circulation 
within  15  key  counties  surrounding 
metropolitan  Des  Moines.  Part  of  our 
primary  market  area,  this  territory 
(300,000  households)  will  he  the  focal 
point  for  aggressive  expansion  in  1988 
and  beyond.  Current  circulation  is 
82,000  Sunday  and  45,000  morning. 
You  will  lead  a  team  of  zone  managers, 
14  district  managers  and  8  indepen¬ 
dent  contractors  in  building  home  deliv¬ 
ery  and  single  copy.  This  senior 
management  position  reports  directly  to 
the  circulation  director.  You  will  be 
based  in  Des  Moines,  but  will  be 
expected  to  spend  up  to  30%  of  your 
time  in  the  field.  (None  of  your  territory 
is  more  than  an  hour’s  drive  from  Des 
Moines.) 

Qualifications  include  6  to  8  years  of 
significant  circulation  management 
experience  and  a  record  of  performance 
that  shows  you  are  sales  oriented  and 
success  driven.  College  degree  or  equi¬ 
valent  in  experience. 

The  Register  is  one  of  America’s 
outstanding  newspapers.  We  offer  an 
excellent  compensation  and  benefit 
package  and  the  opportunity  for 
advancement  within  the  Gannett 
Company,  the  nation’s  largest  newspap¬ 
er  group. 

Des  Moines  is  a  high-quality  Midwest¬ 
ern  city  (population  300,000)  offering 
many  of  the  amenities  of  much  larger 
communities.  If  you  would  like  to  be 
considered  for  this  key  position,  please 
send  your  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to: 

Employee  Relations  Department 
The  Des  Moines  Register 
PO  Box  957 
Des  Moines,  lA  50304 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Affirmative  Action 


CIRCULATION  SALES 
SERVICE  SUPERVISOR 
Investor’s  Daily,  America’s  business 
newspaper  has  positions  available  for 
experienced  and  aggressive  individuals 
to  supervise  hand  delivery  carriers, 
distributors  and  retail  wholesalers  with¬ 
in  Zone  9.  Newspaper  sales  and  service 
experience  necessary.  Excellent  growth 
potential  and  complete  be'nefits. 
Compensation  commensurate  with 
experience.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Doug  Stone,  Investor’s 
Daily,  1941  Armacost  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90025. 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
The  Post-Star  is  seeking  an  aggressive 
hands-on  manager  to  supervise  5 
district  managers  in  a  growing  market. 
The  successful  candidate  should 
possess  strong  people  skills,  excellent 
oral/written  skills,  and  have  the  ability 
to  train  and  motivate  our  current  district 
manager  force.  Candidate  should  also 
have  a  proven  track  record  and  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  reach  realistic  goal  level.  The  posi¬ 
tion  reports  directly  to  the  Circulation 
Director.  We  offer  an  excellent  starting 
salary  and  bonus  program  along  with  a 
complete  benefit  package.  Interested 
candidates  should  send  a  cover  letter 
and  resume  along  with  references  and 
salary  history  to:  The  Post-Star,  Attn: 
William  Sara,  PO  Box  2023,  Glens 
Falls,  NY  12801. 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
Ambition,  dedication,  knowledge  of  a 
growth  market,  and  energy.  If  you 
possess  these  talents  and  are  looking 
fora  challenging,  highly  rewarding  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Southwest,  we  have  the  job 
for  you.  You  must  have  a  minimum  of 
five  years  experience  in  sales,  service 
and  collection,  as  well  as  familiarity 
with  office  procedures  and  distribution. 
We  offer  a  generous  salary/benefits 
package,  and  a  great  opportunity  for 
growth.  Send  resume  and  references  tO: 
L.  Sheldon,  Tribune  Newspapers,  PO 
Box  1547,  Mesa,  AZ  85211.  EOE/M/F. 


MAGAZINE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Fast  growing  publisher  with  leading 
magazines  has  opening  for  experienced 
pro.  Will  lead  great  team  that  has  built, 
paid  and  free  controlled,  BPA  winners. 
Solid  career  growth.  Contact  Tod 
Outlaw,  Personnel,  (817)  776-9000. 


REGIONAL  MANAGER 
Major  Connecticut  daily  is  seeking  a 
middle  management  Circulation  profes¬ 
sional.  5  years  Circulation  experience 
with  demonstrated  achievement  in 
sales,  service,  leadership  and  planning 
required.  You  will  be  reporting  to  the 
Metro  or  Suburban  Circulation  Mana¬ 
ger,  with  responsibility  for  4  or  5  branch 
offices  strongly  oriented  towards  home 
delivery.  Heavy  emphasis  on  youth 
carriers.  We  are  a  300,000  Sunday, 
222,000  daily  dominant  in  our  market. 
Compensation  includes  competitive 
salary,  bonus,  excellent  benefits  and 
comiMny  car.  Degree  preferred.  To  be 
considered,  please  send  letter,  resume 
and  salary  history  in  confidence  to: 
Colleen  Barry,  Human  Resources 
Department,  The  Hartford  Courant,  285 
Broad  St.,  Hartford,  CT  06115.  EOE. 


SALES  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
100,000  plus  daily  in  New  Haven,  CT  is 
seeking  a  highly  motivated,  creative 
promotion  manager  for  circulation. 
Ideal  candidate  will  have  3-5  years 
circulation-promotion  experience.  An 
excellent  promotion  foundation  has 
been  built  and  will  require  a  top-notch 
professional  to  further  develop  it.  Appl¬ 
icants  should  have  solid  knowledge  of 
telemarketing,  crew  operation,  youth 
and  adult  contests  and  layout/design  of 
promotional  material.  Please  send 
resume  to  Kirk  A.  Davis,  Circulation 
Director,  New  Haven  Register,  40 
Sargent  Dr.,  New  Haven,  CT  06511. 


_ COMPUTERS _ 

PROGRAMMER/SENIOR  SYSTEMS 
ANALYST  San  Francisco  area  newspap¬ 
er  is  seeking  a  person  for  this  new  posi¬ 
tion.  HP-3000  and  Collier  Jackson 
computer  experience  necessary.  Main¬ 
tain  financial  and  circulation  applica¬ 
tions,  coordinate  systems  resources  and 
user  liaison.  COBOL  and  Powerhouse 
languages  desired.  Send  letter  resume 
minimum  salary  requirements  to 
Alameda  Newspapers,  PO  Box  5050, 
Hayward,  CA  94544.  Attn:  Ginny  Bull. 


ASSISTANT  COMPUTER 
SERVICES  MANAGER 
Zone  2  daily  and  Sunday  paper  seeks  a 
data  processing  professional  with  the 
ability  to  contribute  to  a  free  thinking 
team  in  an  extremely  diverse  DP  envi¬ 
ronment.  Knowledge  of  commercial  and 
typesetting  software  is  necessary. 
Experience  with  DEC  PDP  11,'70’s  or 
11/84’s.  DEC  TMS/CMS.  Software, 
CAM  EX  Ad  Makeup  Systems  and  TMlj 
File  Management  is  a  plus.  This  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  a  talented 
individual  to  join  an  organization  dedi¬ 
cated  to  achieving  electronic  integra¬ 
tion  of  all  newspaper  elements.  Besides 
the  challenge,  we  offer  an  outstanding 
compensation  and  benefits  package. 
Box  2697,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DATA  PROCESSING  MANAGER 
LA  metro  newspaper,  with  250,000 
circulation  needs  data  processing 
manager. 

Duties  include  planning,  organizing, 
controlling  and  implementing  all  activi¬ 
ties  of  data  processing  including 
systems  analysis,  programming  and 
computer  operations.  Supervise  profes¬ 
sional  staff  of  8.  Degree,  with  newspap¬ 
er  experience  helpful,  excellent 
communication  skills.  Hewlett-Packard 
3000  series  70  system  experience; 
Collier/Jackson  software  packages; 
Cobol  programming.  Resume,  cover 
letter,  salary  requirement  to: 

Personnel  Dept. /DP 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner 
PO  Box  2416,  Terminal  Annex 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90051-0416 


EDITORIAL 


Art  Director 
Features  Editor 
Director  of  Photography 
Business  Editor 

A  major  Midwest  daily  is  looking  for  an 
art  director.  An  East  Coast  daily  needs 
an  experienced  features  editor.  And  a 
major  metro  in  the  Southwest  wants  a 
director  of  photography  and  a  business 
editor.  If  you’re  qualified,  send  your 
resume  to  JOB  BANK,  2615  River  Rd., 
Suite  7,  Cinnaminson,  NJ  08077  or 
call  director  Jennifer  Woestendiek 
(609)  786-1910.  There  are  no  referral 
fees  if  you  qualify  for  these  positions. 


E&P  is  read  by  98%  of  editors  and  over 
95%  of  pubiishers  and  ad  directors  of 
daiiy  newspapers  in  North  America! 


DATA  PROCESSING 


HITCHENS  &  FOSTER  is  currently 
seeking  EDP  Auditors  with  2  years 
experience.  Salary  range  is  from 
$35,000  to  $80,000  respectively. 
Cc'tact  Diane  Croghan  at  l-(800) 
343-1323,  at  the  tone  dial  226537  or 
call  (314)  227-8612. 


ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR  sought  to 
help  lead  staff  of  aggressive 
62,000-circulation  Southern  daily. 
Must  be  able  to  handle  deadline  pres¬ 
sure.  Offers  opportunity  to  direct 
special  projects.  Editing  experience 
preferred,  but  reporter  seeking  move  to 
management  will  be  considered.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  M.E.  Jim  Willis, 
Birmingham  Post-Herald,  PO  Box 
2553,  Birmingham,  AL  35202. 


LOOKING  FOR  A  BETTER  JOB? 


MediaLine  can  help.  We  search  across  the  country  for 
the  freshest  job  openings  in  the  newspaper  business. 
Then  we  report  those  openings  to  you  every  day  via  tele¬ 
phone  or  computer.  If  you’re  tired 
of  stale  job  leads,  call  our  toll  free 
number  to  find  out  how  to 
put  your  job  search  into 
high  gear. 

800-237-8073 
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HELP  WANTED 


ASSISTANT  FEATURES  EDITOR 
Daily  financial  services  newspaper 
seeks  experienced  editor/project  mana¬ 
ger  to  coordinate  special  section  from 
story  ideas  through  printed  page.  Orga¬ 
nizational  skills,  creativity,  eye  Tor 
detail,  ability  to  work  well  with  writers, 
artists,  production  people  are  key.  Send 
resume,  cover  letter,  salary  history  tO: 
Features  Dept.,  American  Banker,  1 
State  St.  Plaza,  31st  fir..  New  York,  NY 
10004. 


BUREAU  CHIEF 

Tough?  Dynamic?  Probing?  A  news 
hound?  Thrive  on  decision-making? 
Then  we  need  you  for  our  Clinton 
bureau  chief.  Clinton  (pop.  9,000)  isn’t 
exactly  L.A.,  but  this  is  the  heartland 
where  stories  abound.  You’ll  report, 
edit,  and  supervise  news  from  3  coun¬ 
ties.  Send  resume,  references  and 
samples  to  Terri  Kuhle,  Herald  & 
Review,  PO  Box  311,  Decatur,  IL 
62525. 


Classified  Advertising 
(212)  675-4380 


BUSINESS  EDITOR  for  aggressive  and 
progressive  daily  in  North  Carolina 
supervises  5  business  writers  and  2 
layout-copy  editors,  responsible  for  a 
weekly  business  tabloid,  a  Sunday  real 
estate  section,  Sunday  and  daily  busi¬ 
ness  pages.  Business  news  writing  and/ 
or  editing  required.  Send  letter,  resume 
and  clips  to  Ned  Cline,  Managin 
Editor,  (Sreensboro  News  &  Record,  P( 
Box  20848,  Greensboro,  NC  27420. 


COPY  EDITOR 

If  you  have  proven  newspaper 
skills,  like  newspaper  design,  but 
need  to  get  experience  on  the 
desk.  The  Leader,  a  16,500  PM 
in  upstate  New  York  may  be  just 
what  you  need.  If  you  have  the 
right  combination  of  experience, 
drive  and  talent,  you  may  be  just 
what  we  need.  To  find  out  call: 
Dave  Balcom  (607)  936-4651. 
Northeast  applicants  preferred. 
EOE. 


HELP  WANTED 


BUSINESS  EDITOR  -  We’re  looking  for 
a  person  with  at  least  three  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  business  or  real  estate  writer. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Robert  C. 
Roule,  Managing  Editor,  Durham  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald,  Box  2092,  Durham,  NC 
27702.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


COPY  EDITOR/SLOT  for  daily  regional 
sections.  Emphasis  on  design, 
graphics,  use  of  color,  basic  copyedit¬ 
ing.  Minimum  two  years  desk  experi¬ 
ence.  Pay  competitive.  Send  resume, 
tearsheets  to  State  Editor,  The  Tampa 
Tribune,  PO  Box  191,  Tampa,  FL 
33601. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Aggressive  67,000-circulation  daily 
wants  a  copy  editor  for  metro  desk.  If 
you  have  the  enthusiasm,  skills  and 
persistence  and  are  dedicated  to  doing 
It  right,  we  have  the  opportunities. 
Assistant  Managing  Editor 
Press  and  Sun-Bulletin 
PO  Box  1270 
Binghamton,  NY  13902 


COPY  EDITOR  If  you  want  to  be  a  part  of 
a  challenging  environment... if  you  want 
to  be  part  of  a  selective  and  unique 
team...  we  may  have  the  job  for  you.  We 
are  looking  for  an  experienced,  talented 
motivated  newspaper  veteran  to  join  our 
copy  desk.  You  must  have  proven  skills 
in  editing,  layout,  headline  writing  and 
leadership.  Our  high  standards  are 
matched  only  by  our  high  salaries.  Terry 
Brennan,  The  Mercury,  Hanover  &  King 
Streets,  Pottstown,  PA  19464-2162. 


COPY  EDITOR  needed  for  13,500  pagi¬ 
nated  PM.  Minimum  1  year  professional 
[experience.  Resumes  and  salary  history 
to  Tim  Zgonina,  Editor,  Daily  News, 
Effingham.  IL  62401. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  growing  southern 
Maine  15,000  daily.  Must  be  someone 
who  understands  community  journal¬ 
ism,  someone  who  can  inspire  a 
talented  staff.  Top  feature  writer/editor 
also  wanted.  Robert  Melville,  Managing 
Editor,  Journal  Tribune,  PO  Box  627, 
Biddeford,  Maine  04005. 


COMMUNITY  MINDED  managing  editor 
for  5  afternoon  a  week  daily  in  Zone  3. 
Strong  writing,  layout  and  management 
skills  a  must.  Reply  to  Box  2728, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Include  employ¬ 
ment  and  salary  history. 


PC  WEEK,  a  National  Business  and  Technology 
newspaper,  has  the  following  position  available: 

SENIOR  WRITER 

This  reporter  will  cover  the  fast-growing  computer  industry, 
reporting  on  breaking  financial  and  business  news,  and 
developing  trend  and  analysis  stories.  Strong  reporting  and 
writing  skills  required.  Minimum  experience:  journalism 
degree  and  at  least  3  years  reporting  for  a  daily  or  weekly 
paper. 

Please  submit  clips  and  references  with  resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 

I  i  I  I  llAIEEV  Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Company 
I  [j  HlnipplK  800  Boy Iston  Street 
i  »  ’  J  WMWatmm\  Boston,  MA  02199 


HELP  WANTED 


CUSTOM  EDIT  MANAGER 
We  want  a  journalist  with  strong  editing 
and  people  skills  who  would  enjoy  work¬ 
ing  with  the  country’s  top-ranked  news¬ 
papers.  The  professional  we  hire  will 
head  the  custom  editing  department  of 
TV  DATA,  the  leading  television  infor¬ 
mation  service.  Our  firm  is  a  part  of 
Scripps-Howard’s  United  Media,  the 
Peanuts  and  Garfield  company,  and  our 
benefits  are  excellent.  We  are  located  in 
beautiful  Adirondack  State  Park  of 
upstate  New  York.  If  you  are  a  seasoned 
editor  and  manager  looking  for  a  career 
change  that  draws  heavily  on  your  past 
experience  and  talents,  send  your 
resume  and  salary  needs  to  Kathy  Wern, 
TV  DATA,  Northway  Plaza,  Glens  Falls,  ■ 
NY  12801. 


EDITOR  for  well  established  group  of 
community  newspapers  in  New  York 
City.  News  driven,  quality  publications 
seek  news  professional  with  manage¬ 
ment  experience.  Challenging  role, 
broad  responsibilities.  $30-$40K.  Also 
seeking  Associate  Editor.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume  and  samples  to  Box 
2711,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Gas  industry’s  #1  news  source  needs 
high  energy  editor  for  market  oriented 
daily  published  simultaneously  in  Hous¬ 
ton,  Washington  and  other  cities. 
Experienced  business  news  writer  who 
can  find,  train  and  motivate  staff,  teach 
tight,  lively  writing,  operating  from 
Houston,  very  high  pay. 

Also  need  Washington  bureau  chief  to 
guide  three-person  team  covering  said 
agency.  Business  news  background 
useful. 

Rush  resume,  clips  for  both  positions 
(non-smoker  only)  to  Box  27717,  Hous¬ 
ton,  TX  77227. 

CORRECTION: 

If  you  responded  to  the  above  ad  which 
appeared  in  the  January  23rd  issue, 
please  respond  once  more.  E&P  printed 
the  wrong  PO  Box  number.  Our  apolo¬ 
gies  to  anyone  inconvenienced. 
CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR-  The  Flint 
(Michigan)  Journal  seeks  an  exper¬ 
ienced  news  professional  to  be  editor  of 
its  editorial  page.  Candidates  should 
have  at  least  5  years  of  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  experience  with  at  least  1  year  of 
editorial  page  writing,  layout  and  super- 
vison.  Letters  of  application  with 
complete  resumes,  lists  of  references 
and  editorial  page  tearsheets  should  be 
mailed  to  A.L.  Peloquin,  Editor,  The 
Flint  Journal,  200  E.  First  St.,  Flint,  Ml 
48502.  An  EOE  M/F/H/V. 


EDITORIAL  MANAGER 
If  you  have  3  to  5  years  experience  as  a 
manager  and  a  similar  background  in 
the  TV  or  publishing  industry,  possess 
strong  editing/writing  skills  and  would 
like  to  live  in  Atlanta,  we  would  like  to 
hear  from  you.  Please  send  resume, 
salary  requirement  and  writing  samples 
to  K.  Wern,  TV  DATA,  Northway  Plaza, 
Glens  Falls,  NY  12801. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  assistant  needed  at 
Las  Vegas  Review-Journal,  125,000 
circulation  all-day  newspaper  in  a 
vibrant  news  city.  Position  requires 
daily  newspaper  experience  and 
involves  editing,  layout,  research,  main¬ 
taining  letters-to-the-eaitor  depart¬ 
ment.  Editorial  writing  will  come  down 
the  line.  Send  resume  and  your  three 
best  clips  tO:  Personnel  Dept.,  Las 
Vegas  Review-Journal,  PO  Box  70,  Las 
Vegas,  NV  89125-0070.  EOE. _ 

Subscribe 
to  E&P  and 
invest  in 
your  future. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORS,  REPORTERS  wanted  for 
New  England’s  fastest  growing 
community  newspaper  group.  Wide 
ranging  opportunities  for  editors  with 
vision,  writers  with  flair  in  pending 
expansion.  Send  resume,  clips,  and 
references  to  David  Faulknor,  Managing 
Editor,  Shore  Line  Newspapers,  PO  Box 
249,  Guilford,  CT  06437. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
for  profitable,  rapidly  growing.  Zone  2, 
suburban  metropolitan,  7-paper  group 
with  reputation  for  excellent  hard  news. 
Must  be  able  to  delegate  budget  and 
motivate  41  professional  staffers.  Mid- 
$60’s  salary  plus  excellent  benefits, 
profit  sharing.  Box  2720,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  FEATURE  WRITER  with 
flair  and  energy  for  mid-size  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Zone  2.  Must  be  fast,  accurate 
and  willing  to  climb  a  mountain  or  ride  a 
motorcycle,  if  that’s  what  it  takes  to  get 
the  story.  Layout  and  headline  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus,  but  writing  talent  is  the 
bottom  line.  Send  resume  and  best 
recent  clips  to  Magazine  Editor,  Box 
2690,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER 

The  Miami  News  is  looking  for  a 
talented  writer  and  reporter.  Minimum 
5  years  experience  on  a  daily  paper 
preferable,  including  city  side.  Send 
resume  and  10  best  clips  by  overnight 
mail,  showing  writing  ability  ranging 
from  short  trend  pieces  to  humor, 
magazine-style  profiles  and  in-depth 
projects.  Send  to:  Daisey  Harris,  Lifes¬ 
tyle  Editor,  The  Miami  News,  1  Herald 
Plaza,  Suite  660,  Miami,  FL  33132. 


FOOD  EDITOR 

The  Milwaukee  Journal,  Wisconsin’s 
largest  newspaper,  seeks  an  exper¬ 
ienced  food  editor/writer  to  take  charge 
of  a  large  weekly  food  section.  Applic¬ 
ants  should  have  strong  journalistic 
skills,  the  ability  to  work  well  with 
others,  and  knowledge  of  nutrition  and 
food.  Duties  include  writing,  editing, 
developing  story  ideas,  planning  color 
covers  with  creative  use  of  graphics  and 
photos,  amd  making  personal  appear¬ 
ances  to  maintain  a  high  profile  in  the 
community.  Send  letter,  resume  and 
clips  to  Beth  Slocum,  Features/Lifestyle 
Editor,  The  Milwaukee  Journal,  PO  Box 
661,  Milwaukee,  Wl  53201. 


"Immediate  opening  for  editor  at  6100 
circulation  weekly.  Emphasis  on  feature 
and  human  interest  stories.  Must  have 
at  least  two  years  experience  as  an 
editor.  Some  hard  news  reporting,  head 
writing,  layout  and  paste-up  involved. 
Camera  skills  important.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  to:  Managing  Editor, 
Carbondale  News,  41  N.  Church,  St., 
Carbondale,  PA  18407." 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 
Seeking  enterprising,  disciplined  indivi¬ 
dual  who  can  work  independently  on 
both  short  and  long  term  assignments 
and  also  be  a  part  of  team  reporting 
when  needed.  Diplomacy,  tact,  deter¬ 
mination  and  knowledge  of  public 
record  and  libel  laws  are  all  essential 
Ingredients  for  the  job.  Must  have  a 
minimum  of  5  years  reporting  experi¬ 
ence.  Submit  resume  and  cover  letter  to 
Ned  Cline,  Managing  Editor,  Greens¬ 
boro  News  &  Record,  PO  Box  20848, 
Greensboro,  NC  27420.  EOE. 


LIFESTYLE— Need  strong  feature 
writer.  Some  page  design.  Experience 
preferred.  Beginners  considered.  Salary 
to  $11,440,  plus  401 K  savings  plan, 
profit  sharing.  Resume,  cover  letter,  3 
references  to  Alan  Blanchard,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Clovis  News-Journal,  PO  Box 
1689,  Clovis,  NM  88101.  No  phone 
calls. 

PUBLISHER  for  February  13,  1988 


HELP  WANTED 


LIFESTYLES  EDITOR  experienced  in 
lifestyles  feature  writing.  Also  will  write 
entertainment  features,  TV  film  reviews 
or  weekly  section.  30,000,  7-day  prog¬ 
ressive  daily  in  West  Va.  Clips  and 
resume  to  Tom  Colley,  Executive  Editor, 
Bluefield  Daily  Telegraph,  928  Blue- 
field  Avenue,  Bluefield,  WV  24701. 


LIFESTYLE  EDITOR  for  growing  Arizona 
daily.  Should  be  able  to  write,  photo¬ 
graph,  edit.  Box  2756,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Central  Texas  publisher  of  18  leading 
publications  seeks  aggressive,  energe¬ 
tic  pro  tor  new  exciting  launch.  Top 
growth,  career  opportunity.  Call  Tod 
Outlaw,  Personnel,  (817)  776-9000. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
The  conservative,  community-oriented 
Fairbanks  (Alaska)  Daily  News-Miner 
(16,500  M-F  pms,  22,000  Sat-Sun 
ams)  is  looking  for  an  energetic,  self¬ 
starting  managing  editor  to  direct 
25-member  news  staff.  Prefer  individu¬ 
al  who  has  reporting,  editing  and 
management  ex^rience  with  emphasis 
on  personnel  and  budget  management. 
Good  pay/benefit  package  including 
ESOP.  Send  resume,  references  to 
Charles  Gray,  President,  Daily  News 
Miner,  Box  710,  Fairbanks,  AK  99707. 


MANAGING  EDITOR/REPORTER  for 
growing  paid  weekly  newspaper.  Must 
have  at  least  three  years  experience  in 
reporting,  editing  layout  development  of 
story  ideas  and  staff  supervision.  Quali¬ 
fied  applicants  should  submit  a  letter  of 
interest,  salary  requirements  and 
complete  resume  with  a  portfolio  to: 
Miller  Publishing,  Inc.  Att:  Personnel 
Dept.,  PO  Box  591,  Cooperstown,  NY 
13326. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Our  paid  circulation  is  only  8,000,  but 
our  editorial  staff  consists  of  14  repor¬ 
ters  and  3  full-time  photographers.  We 
are  looking  for  strong,  aggressive  lead¬ 
ership.  Located  in  southeastern  Arizo¬ 
na,  our  climate  is  great  and  the  area  is 
growing.  Send  resume,  copy  of  present 
newspaper  and  clips  tO:  Steve  Krehl, 
Sierra  Vista  Herald,  102  Fab  Ave.,  Sier¬ 
ra  Vista,  AZ  85635. 


NEWS  EDITOR  and  strong  governmnent 
reporters  sought  by  central  Florida 
daily.  News  editor  should  know  sharp 
layout  and  how  to  handle  reporters’ 
copy.  Send  layout  or  reporting  samples 
to  Box  2736,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  -  Progressive  mid-size 
New  England  daily  is  looking  for  a  news 
editor/slotperson  to  fill  key  role  in  its 
editorial  room.  Applicants  should  have 
sound  news  judgment,  strong  layout 
skills,  a  flare  for  selecting  reader  inter¬ 
est  stories  and  the  ability  to  write  bright, 
sharp  headlines  and  co-ordinate  a  good 
mix  of  local,  national  and  international 
stories.  Write  to  Box  2754  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER 
Zone  2  Gannett  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  seeks  candidate  with  strong 
leadership  skills,  Goss/Dilitho  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus,  mechanical  knowledge  and 
quality  oriented.  Must  have  ability  to 
train  and  motivate  and  have  good  orga¬ 
nizational  skills. 

Excellent  benefit  package.  Send 
resume  including  work  history  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  2622, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

Aggressive  67,000-circulation  daily 
wants  a  reporter  for  late  police/G.A. 
shift.  We  value  enterprise,  hustle,  good 
writing,  and  the  drive  to  get  great 
stories. 

Assistant  Managing  Editor 
Press  and  Sun-Bulletin 
PO  Box  1270 
Binghamton,  NY  13902 


REPORTERS  -  bright,  energetic  for 
bureaus  on  quality  PM  daily.  $15,000 
to  $18,000,  depending  on  experience. 
No  calls,  please.  Write:  Reporters, 
Watertown  Daily  Times,  Watertown,  NY 
13601. 


REPORTER 

The  reporter  who  is  hired  to  run  our 
North  Miami  Valley  Bureau  will  be  a 
self-starter,  have  at  least  2  years  experi¬ 
ence  at  a  daily,  and  demonstrate  an 
ability  to  spot  trend  and  other  stories 
that  have  wide  reader  appeal.  The 
reporter  won't  be  asked  to  cover 
endless,  narrowly  focused  government 
meetings,  but  will  have  to  have  the 
versatility  to  cover  such  diverse  topics 
as  the  area’s  growing  Japanese  Indust¬ 
rial  presence  and  tax-resisting  farmers. 
The  Dayton  Daily  News  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer  with  a  circulation 
of  190, ()00  daily  and  230,000 
Sunday.  Send  clips  and  resume  to  Jim 
Ripley,  Metro  Editor;  Dayton  Daily 
News;  4ih  &  Ludlow  StS;  (Jayton,  OH 
45402. 


REPORTER  for  25,000-circulation 
southeast  daily.  Resume  and  clips  to 
Steve  Swogetinsky,  City  Editor,  The 
Meridian  Star,  PO  Box  1591,  Meridian, 
MS  39301.  No  telephone  calls. 

REPORTERS 

The  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register  has 
several  entry-level  reporting  openings. 
Send  resume,  5  feature  and  5  news 
clips  to  Rex  Rhoades,  314  W.  Market 
St.,  Sandusky,  OH  44870.  Ohio,  Pa., 
Ind.,  and  Mich,  applicants  preferred. 

REPORTER  WANTED 
Award-winning  weekly  business  news¬ 
paper  in  Midsouth  needs  experienced 
reporter.  Newspaper  offers  competitive 
salary  and  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Managing  Editor,  MBJ,  88 
Union  Center,  Memphis,  TN  38103. 
(901)  523-0437. 


REPORTER  for  high-quality  42,000 
PM.  If  you’re  the  top  reporter  on  a 
smaller  daily  in  Zone  1  or  Zone  2  and 
want  to  prove  yourself  in  the  high 
competitive  surburban  Philadelphia 
market,  this  is  your  chance.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  William  T.  Newill, 
Editor,  Burlington  County  Times,  Rte. 
130,  Willingboro,  NJ  08(J46. 


READY  FOR  YOUR  first  newsroom  ' 

management  job?  We’re  a  4,400  daily  Wfil - ..  -  cExkc  ,.,ii  rcioi 

circulation  and  growing  national  chain  55455;  call  (612) 

member  in  need  of  a  Managing  Editor  625-8335. _ 

for  staff  of  3  reporters  and  1  photogra-  „/!  i  j  i  -n 

pher.  Minimum  2  years  of  experience  irnen  love  ana  skill 

required.  Send  resume  and  letter  to:  work  together,  expect 

Personnel  Manager,  The  Columbia  masteroiece 

News,  341  Chestnut  St.,  Columbia,  PA  “  rnasterpiece. 

17512.  John  Ruskin 


HELP  WANTED 


SECOND  IN  COMMAND  needed  for 
newsroom  of  25,000-circ.  AM  on  East 
Coast.  Must  have  top-notch  skills  as 
copy  editor,  headline  writer  and  people 
motivator.  Will  be  responsible  for 
running  nightside  news  operation.  Great 
opportunity  for  news  pro  who  wants  to 
eventually  move  up  to  top  editing  spot. 
Send  resume,  layout  samples,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Stephan  J.  Sosinski,  Editor, 
Ocean  County  Observer,  8  Robbins  St., 
Toms  River,  NJ  08754. 


SENIOR  EDITOR  -  Leading  automotive 
business/news  magazine  with  heavy 
international  emphasis  seeks  person 
with  all  of  the  credentials:  Reporting, 
writing,  managing,  production.  Key 
position  with  salary  to  match  capabili¬ 
ties.  Good  opportunities  tor  growth  as 
part  of  one  of  America’s  largest  busi¬ 
ness  publishing  groups.  Solid  journal¬ 
ism  experience  and  skills  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  industry  knowledge.  Zone  5. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  2748, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SLOT  PERSON 

Slot  person  to  join  a  staff  of  10  on  a 
150,000  plus  morning  daily  in  the 
warm  San  Joaquin  Valley,  where  the 
Sierras,  SF  and  LA  are  at  your  beck  and 
call.  The  Telegraph/Copy  Desk  where 
you  will  be  an  assistant  department 
head,  edits  national  and  international 
wire  copy  and  dummies  pages,  includ¬ 
ing  Page  Al,  using  area  composition. 
It’s  a  given  that  you  are  a  master  of  AP 
style  and  an  artisan  in  writing  sharp 
news  and  feature  headlines  under  the 
gun.  You’ll  be  expected  to  help  journey¬ 
men  reach  new  heights,  guide  junior 
staffers  in  a  daily  way  and  interact  with 
other  departments  with  utmost  profes¬ 
sionalism,  Salary  is  in  the  mid  $30’s 
with  annual  pay-for-performance. 
increases;  excellent  benefits.  Send  a 
complete  resume,  including  references 
and  salary  history,  to  John  G.  Taylor, 
Copy  Desk  Chief,  The  Fresno  Bee,  1626 
E  St.,  Fresno,  CA  93786.  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
Looking  for  3-5  years  experience  for 
sports  desk.  Experience  and  expertise 
in  editing  copy,  writing  headlines  and 
laying  out  pages.  Paginating  experience 
helpful.  Would  be  responsible  for  some 
daily  editions.  Position  offers  unlimited 
ability  to  grow  and  advance  at  thriving 
7-day  morning  newspaper.  Send 
resumes  to  Personnel  Director,  Pough¬ 
keepsie  Journal,  SCE,  PO  Box  1231, 
Poughkeepsie,  NY  12602.  Women  and 
minorities  encouraged  to  apply.  EOE 
M'F. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
Award-winning  mid-sized  AM  in  North¬ 
east  offers  growth  opportunity  for  right 
person.  Excellent  word  skills  a  must, 
layout  experience  helpful.  This  is  not  a 
writing  job.  Send  resume,  clips,  tear- 
sheets  and  philosophy  of  sports  journal¬ 
ism  Jo  Box  2734,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  needed  for  four-man 
staff  in  West  Texas.  Must  have  layout 
experience  or  potential  to  go  with  writ¬ 
ing  skills.  Excellent  benefits.  Resume, 
samples  to  Ted  Battles,  Sports  Editor, 
PO  Box  1650,  Midland  Reporter  Tele¬ 
gram,  Midland,  TX  79702. 


OPENING  FOR  Copy  Editor  on  our  four- 
person  staff.  Headline,  layout  skills 
important.  Good  working  conditions, 
excellent  benefit  package.  Resume, 
samples  to  Janine  Green,  News  Editor, 
PO  Box  1650,  Midland  Reporter  Tele¬ 
gram,  Midland,  TX  79702. 


STYLE  EDITOR  -  We’re  looking  tor  an 
innovative  person  to  head  our  Style 
Department.  The  successful  candidate 
must  have  at  least  three  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  lifestyle  editor.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Robert  C.  Roule,  Managing 
Editor,  Durham  Morning  Herald,  Box 
2092,  Durham,  NC  27702.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 


THE  BEST  REPORTING  JOB  IN 
MONTANA.  Bureau  chief  for  2-plus 
person  bureau  in  Montana’s  capital 
city.  Bureau  represents  4  daily  Montana 
newspapers.  Applicant  should  have 
exceptional  reporting  and  editing  skills, 
supervisory  and  investigative  reporting 
experience,  and  the  ability  to  maintain 
a  high  energy  level.  Successful  applic¬ 
ant  must  have  the  ability  to  lead  and 
motivate,  plan  and  coordinate  objec¬ 
tives  witti  4  editors.  Resume  and  clips 
by  March  18th  tO:  Lorretta  Breslin, 
Human  Resources  Director,  Billings 
Gazette,  PO  Box  36300-6300,  Bill¬ 
ings,  MT  59107-6300  EOE  M/F. 


THE  BISMARCK  TRIBUNE  plans  to 
name  an  editor  by  May  1.  Applications 
should  be  completed  before  March  15. 
The  editor  will  be  responsible  for  the 
news  and  editorial  operations  of  a 
30,000  daily  in  North  Dakota’s  capital 
city.  He  or  she  should  be  an  imagina¬ 
tive,  hands-on  professional  with  a  fully- 
developed  concept  of  successful  jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  1980’s,  a  sensitivity  to 
community  concerns  and  the  demon¬ 
strated  technical  and  managerial  skills 
to  produce  the  most  readable  paper  in 
the  upper  midwest.  Write  to:  Bill  Roes- 
gen.  Publisher,  Box  1498,  Bismarck, 
ND  58502. 


STAFF  WRITER 


Coinworld,  the  foremost  numismatic  weekly  newspa¬ 
per,  is  searching  for  a  top-notch  journalist  to  join  our 
editorial  staff  in  the  capacity  of  Staff  Writer.  Requis¬ 
ites  include  a  journalism  related  Bachelor’s  degree,  a 
minimum  of  3-5  five  years  related  experience  and  a 
keen  interest  in  numismatics. 

If  you  have  proven  journalism  skills,  this  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  work  in  a  stimulating  environ¬ 
ment  with  an  excellent  salary  and  benefit  package. 
We  intend  to  fill  this  position  quickly,  so  don’t  delay  - 
send  your  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Personnel  Manager 
RE:  Staff  Writer 
Box  4129 
Sidney,  OH  45365 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
MAILROOM 


THE  MORNING  SUN,  an  aggressive 
daily  in  southeast  Kansas,  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  reporter  to 
cover  county  government.  This  is  not  an 
entry-level  postion.  Minimum  of  5  years 
experience  required.  Send  resume, 
writing  samples  and  salary  history  to 
Greg  Nucifora,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Morning  Sun,  PO  Drawer  H,  Pittsburg, 

KS  66762. _ 

TWO  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPOR¬ 
TERS  for  38,000  PM  in  very  competi¬ 
tive  city.  Fast,  accurate  writers  needed 
for  paper  that  emphasizes  good  writing, 
strong  local  coverage.  Send  resumes 
and  clips  to  Bill  Jackson,  Editor,  The 
Evansville  Press,  PO  Box  454,  Evansvil¬ 
le,  IN  47703. 


WRITER,  priority  U.S.  corporate  news 
for  German  Economic  News  Agency 
(specialized  on  business  and  finance). 
Native  speaker  of  English,  knowledge  in 
German  desirable  but  not  required. 
Experience  in  corporate  news  required. 
Please  send  resume  and  relative  clip¬ 
pings  to:  German  Economic  News,  Attn: 
Gabriele  Gutscher,  866  U.N.  Plaza, 
Suite  4014,  New  York,  NY  10017. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 

_ LIBRARY _ 

LIBRARIAN  (CATALOGER) 

(VA  #88-0662-6)  GG-7/9/1  1 
($18,739  to  $27,716  p/a)  -  This  posi¬ 
tion  is  in  our  Library  Branch  in  Bethse- 
da,  MD.  Duties  involve  cataloging  and 
classifying  publications  online  into  the 
master  bibliographic  file  of  an  inte¬ 
grated  library  system  utilizing  Library  of 
Congress  schedules  and  MARC  coding. 
MS  degree  in  Library  Science  or  equiva¬ 
lent  is  required. 

Interested  candidates  should  mail  a 
federal  application  form,  SF-171  (avail¬ 
able  at  most  federal  agencies)  to:  U.S. 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  Office 
of  Personnel,  Attn:  Centeno/WP 
(492-8267),  Washington,  DC  20555. 
EOE/M/F/H;  U.S.  Citizenship  Required. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

GMA,  a  leading  supplier  of  inserting 
equipment  to  the  newspaper  industry, 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  an  indivi¬ 
dual  familiar  with  newspaper  presses 
and  folders.  This  individual  should  have 
experience  relating  to  the  newspaper 
industry,  including  technical  and  engi¬ 
neering  background.  GMA  offers  a  crea¬ 
tive  growth-oriented  environment  with 
excellent  benefits.  Send  resume  to 
Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc., 
934  Marcon  Blvd.,  Allentown,  PA 
18103.  ATT:  Human  Resources 
Manager. 

MAILROOM  FOREMAN  Zone  2 
medium-sized  daily  seeking  an  exper¬ 
ienced  mailroom  working  foreman. 
Knowledge  of  1472P  desirable.  Work¬ 
ing  in  union  environment.  Must  have 
strong  supervisory  skills  and  full  under¬ 
standing  of  all  mailroom  equipment. 
Reply  to  Box  2693,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

MAILROOM  FOREMAN-Zone  2,  large 
metropolitan  newspaper  seeking  an 
experienced  mailroom  supervisor. 
Experience  must  include  full  under¬ 
standing  of  all  mailroom  equipment  and 
procedures.  Ability  to  evaluate,  recom¬ 
mend  and  implement  changes  to 
improve  the  current  operation.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Newstrac  II  tray  system, 
1472P  inserting  machine,  and  personal 
computer  spread  sheet  application 
desirable.  Excellent  opportunity  and 
challenge  for  the  right  individual.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
2207,  Editor  &  Publisher 
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NATIONAL  MAIL  COORDINATOR 
Investor's  Daily,  America's  business 
newspaper,  has  position  available  for 
national  mail  coordinator.  Entails  close 
interaction  with  USPO  and  appropriate 
computer/records  detail.  Opportunity 
offers  excellent  growth  potential  for 
organized  self-starter.  Some  travel 
involved.  Prior  newspaper/magazine 
mail  circulation  experience  necessary. 
Compensation  commensurate  with 
experience.  Please  send  resume  with 
salary  requirements  tO:  Doug  Stone, 
Investor's  Daily,  1941  Armacost  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90025. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTO  EDITOR  to  lead  10  man  depart¬ 
ment  in  highly  competitive  market.  'We 
are  heavy  into  full  color  photography 
averaging  more  than  200  color  pictures 
a  week.  Minimum  of  1  year  running 
comparable  operation  or  3  years 
running  smaller  operation.  Resumes  to 
Bob  Lutgen,  Arkansas  Democrat,  PO 
Box  2221,  Little  Rock,  AK  72203. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  WANTED 
Self-starter  needed  to  join  aggressive 
news  team  of  small  daily  newspaper  in 
Berkshire  county  MA.  Send  resume  to 
Managing  Editor,  The  Transcript,  Box 
473,  N.  Adams,  MA  01247. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  needed  at  growing 
60,000  circulation  daily  starting  up  a 
photography  department.  Looking  for 
self-starters  strong  in  news  and  sports 
as  well  as  enterprise  work  in  the  highly 
competitive  New  York/New  Jersey  metro 
market.  Good  pay  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Box  2744,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

PRESS  OPERATORS  A  chance  to  learn 
and  grow.  Good  benefits.  Opportunity 
for  advancement.  Salary  based  on 
experience.  Apply  in  writing  to  Roger 
Stec,  Assistant  Production  Director, 
307  Dernsteine  Ave.,  Lansdale,  PA 
19446  or  call  (215)  855-8440,  ext. 
296.  EOE. 


PRESS  OPERATORS  -  Goss  SC  press 
operators  needed  immediately.  Large 
web,  sheet  fed,  and  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion.  Bindary  personnel  also  needed. 
Contact  Ginny  (800)  843-6805  or 
(605)  339-3633,  Sioux  Falls,  SD. 
Monday-Friday  central  time. 


PRESS  SUPERINTENDENT 
Midwest  daily,  Sunday  of  40,000  circu¬ 
lation  and  growing  commercial  printing 
business  seeks  press  superintendent  to 
direct  and  work  with  crew  on  10-unit 
Goss  Urbanite.  Strong  leadership  and 
technical  skills  desired.  Duties  include 
supervision  of  print  quality  and  equip¬ 
ment  maintenance,  handling  personnel 
matters,  monthly  inventories,  annual 
budgeting.  Report  directly  to  Publisher 
and  General  Manager.  Salary  competi¬ 
tive  and  commensurate  with  experience 
excellent  benefits,  incentive  package, 
promotion  opportunities.  Send  resume, 
references,  salary  requirement  to 
Joseph  M.  Zlomek,  Publisher,  The 
Tribune-Star,  PO  Box  149,  Terre 
Haute,  IN  47808. 


SOUTHEAST  NEWSPAPER  seeks 
production  manager.  Excellent  press 
work  capability  a  must.  $25,000.  Reply 
to  Box  2694,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ZONE  5  DAILY  newspaper  dedicated  to 
quality  printing  needs  supervisor  for 
color  separation/offset  platemaking 
department.  Experienced  in  electronic 
color  separation  work  and  have  super¬ 
visory  experience.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits  and  working  conditions.  Box 
2715,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Order  Blank 

Name 

Comoanv 

Addres-c 

Citv 

State  7ip 

F>hone 

Classification 

Authorized  Siqnatiire 

Copy 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1,  1988 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $5.80  per  line  1  week  —  $3.70  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $5.15  per  line,  per  issue.  2  weeks  —  $3.05  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $4.30  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.60  per  iine.  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $3.40  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.40  per  iine,  per  issue. 

Add  $6.00  per  insertion  lor  box  service.  Add  $4.00  per  insertion  lor  box  service. 

Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday's  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$80  per 
column  inch;  2  to  4  times-$75  per  column  inch,  per  insertion;  5  to  1 1  times, 
$70  per  column  inch,  per  insertion;  12  or  more  times,  $60  per  column  inch, 
per  insertion. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  A  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. 
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HELP  WANTED 
PUBUC  RELATIONS 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


PR  ASSISTANT:  Excellent  writing  and 
typing  skills  {50  plus)  for  growing  media 
oriented  firm.  Computer  knowledge 
desirable.  Unlimited  future.  Call 
Elizabeth  (212)  947-9898. 


_ STILES _ 

ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 
LA  area  metro  newspaper  has  openings 
for  acc’t  execs,  in  retail  ad  dept.  2-3 
years  minimum  retail,  classified,  food 
industry  retail  newspaper  sales  experi¬ 
ence  or  equivalent  track  record.  Biling¬ 
ual  skills  desirable,  college  degree 
preferred.  Salary  and  commission  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resumes  to: 

Personnel  Dept./AE 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner 
PO  Box  2416,  Terminal  Annex 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90051-0416 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

EXPERIENCED  PROFESSIONAL 
PUBLISHER/GM 

Seeks  to  relocate  in  Northeast  U.S.  15 
years  successfully  directing  circulation, 
advertising,  marketing,  editorial, 
production,  administration,  union 
contract  negotiations,  and  day-to-day 
operations.  Bottom  line  oriented. 
Strong  motivator.  Degreed.  38.  (213) 
578-1255. 


GENERAL  MANAGER-  Experienced  in 
weekly,  daily,  TMC.  Bottom  line  results. 
Strong  advertising  background  (major 
accounts,  special  sections  and  promo¬ 
tions).  Good  at  training  staff  and  moti¬ 
vating  people.  Seek  growth  minded 
organization.  Write  to  Box  2755,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HUSBAND-AND-WIFE  team  seeks 
small  town  newspaper  to  run  in  South¬ 
west.  He’s  tops  at  photography,  layout 
and  editing.  She  specializes  in  report¬ 
ing,  organizational  and  people  skills. 
Box  2726,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/GM 

Strong  Publisher/GM  available.  Proven 
record  as  a  results  getter.  Former  CPA, 
strong  in  accounting,  computers  and 
marketing.  Has  experience  in  turning 
around  non-profit  papers  to  PROFIT 
paper.  In  his  last  position  GM  for  a 
20,000  plus  daily,  he  increased 
revenues  20%  per  year  for  three  conse¬ 
cutive  years. 

There  will  be  NO  fee  if  you  hire  this 
candidate.  His  present  employer  has 
already  paid  our  fee.  If  interested  in 
obtaining  more  information  regarding 
this  individual,  please  contact: 

GOOD  NEWS 
Suite  270  North 
Alpine  Center 
Bettendorf,  lA  52722 
(319)  359-4877 


PUBLISHER 

Small-  to  medium-sized  daily.  If  you 
need  a  seasoned  professional  with  solid 
management  training,  plus  extensive 
hands-on  editorial,  advertising  and 
marketing  experience,  you  need  me.  I 
require  excellence  in  all  departments, 
and  I  can  teach  your  people  how  to 
attain  it.  Other  strengths:  organized, 
moderately  conservative,  involved  in 
community.  Box  2701,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Community  newspaper  publisher. 
Exceptionally  strong  at  making 
community  dailies  and  weeklies  work 
the  way  they’re  supposed  to.  Currently 
in  North  Carolina,  will  relocate. 
Mid-30s  with  family,  civic  leader.  Box 
2740  Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  most  important  single 
ingredient  in  the  formula  of 
success  is  knowing  how  to 
get  along  with  people. 

Theodore  Roosevelt 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with  excel¬ 
lent  credentials.  12  years  sales  experi¬ 
ence  with  top  publishing  and  broadcast¬ 
ing  media  (New  York  market)  plus  7 
years  as  ad  director  with  largest  New 
York  ethnic  weeklies.  Seeks  manage¬ 
ment  position  with  a  gener.rl  market 
publication  in  the  NY/NJ/CT  major 
metropolitan  area.  (212)  687-0810. 
9-5pm. 


_ CARTOONIST _ 

BRIGHT,  EXPERIENCED  POLITICAL 
CARTOONIST  with  fresh,  incisive  style 
and  ideas  seeks  a  full-time  postion  as 
editoral  cartoonist  or  illustrator  in  all 
zones.  Please  write:  Ted  Rail,  PO  Box 
2775,  New  York,  NY  10185. 


CIRCULATION 


COUNTRY  CIRCULATION  job  wanted. 
Will  travel.  Experience  with  Kansas 
daily.  Gene  Springer  (701)  572-3119. 

RESULTS  ORIENTED  circulator  with 
marketing  background  seeks  new 
opportunity  to  build  PAID  circulation. 
Box  2753,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

AGGRESSIVE  EDITOR  with  10  years 
experience  heading  sports  desk  of  major 
New  York  daily  seeks  sports  editor/asst, 
editor  position.  Prefer  Zones  1  &  2.  Box 
2750,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  writer/editor  with  21 
years  of  varied  experience  in  journalism 
seeks  responsible  editorial  page  or 
newsroom  management  position.  Any 
zone.  Walter  Massey,  111  Ashworth 
Drive,  Beckley,  WV  25801.  (304) 
255-2854. 


SPORTS  COLUMNIST  for  major  metro¬ 
politan  daily  desires  return  to  inside  as 
sports  editor  for  major  league  daily.  Ex¬ 
sports  editor  wants  to  work  with  young, 
aggressive  staff.  Need  area  with  good 
elementary  schools.  Box  2723,  Editors 
Publisher. 


CREATIVE  EDITOR  with  more  than  25 
years  experience  and  a  sense  of  humor 
who  writes  well  seeks  position  on  large 
weekly  or  small  daily  in  Southern  CaTi- 
fornia.  Ready  March  1.  William  R. 
White,  PM  or  eves.  (619)  757-7883. 


DECEMBER  ‘87  graduate  seeks  agricul¬ 
tural  writing  position  with  newspaper/ 
farm  publication  or  an  entry-level  posi¬ 
tion  in  public  relations  promoting  agri- 
culture.  I  have  a  B.S.  in 
journalism/public  relations  and  a  minor 
in  business.  Also,  I  have  a  strong  agri¬ 
culture  background  and  am  hard  work¬ 
ing.  Will  move  anywhere.  Box  2712, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/MANAGER  seeks  top  level 
responsibility  with  weekly  or  small  daily 
in  East  which  offers  opportunity  for 
investment.  Would  work  with  or  for 
present  owner.  Box  2743,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  who’s  also  a  good  manager  in 
#2  slot  on  finance  magazine  wants  to 
lead  your  staff.  15  years  on  dailies, 
magazines.  I  work  hard  and  am  smart. 
Box  2739,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR-REPORTER 
seeks  editing  position  on  daily  or  week¬ 
ly.  Strong  writing,  editing,  photography 
skills.  Prefer  Illinois  location.  Box 
2725,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED,  successful  editor, 
general  manager,  publisher  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  position  on  daily  or  weekly 
newspaper  in  zones  7,8,9.  Hands-on 
manager  and  editor  is  good  staff  motiva¬ 
tor,  likes  people,  community  activities 
and  loves  the  newspaper  business.  Box 
2731,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARD-WORKING  REPORTER  with  3 
years  experience  at  27,000  circulation 
award-winning  daily  looking  for  environ¬ 
mental  reporting  postion.  Prefer  coastal 
or  mountain  areas,  but  will  cover  state 
legislative  angle.  For  resume  please  call 
(919)  483-8684  and  leave  message. 

COST-CONSCIOUS  EDITOR  with  20 
years  experience.  Strong  people  motiva¬ 
tor.  Product  improver  using  available 
resources.  Box  2735,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 


We’re  here  —  when  you 
need  Classified! 

212  675-4380 


REPORTER/EDITOR  Journalist  with 
4  +  years  of  legislative/business  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  position  in  Zone  2  or  3. 
Janet  Saugstad,  8319  Washington 
Blvd.,  Jessup,  MD  20794. 

SPORTS  tor  solid  pro  with  9  years  of 
writing  and  editing  on  small  dailies. 
Zone  2,3  or  5.  (704)  294-0309  after  6. 


SPORTS  REPORTER  with  four  years  on 
52,000  AM  seeks  writing  position.  Any 
Zone.  Wire  service  experience,  some 
layout.  Have  covered  all  -  pro,  college 
and  scholastic  sports.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  2722,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER-Columnist  ready  to 
graduate  after  three  years  of  preps. 
Daily  experience  includes  desk,  bleach¬ 
ers  and  photos.  Five  clips  will  win  you 
over.  Box  2718,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  Baseball  a  specialty. 
Have  covered  NFL,  college  and  AHl 
beats.  A  student  of  baseball,  I  am  look¬ 
ing  for  a  beat  covering  a  team  at  any  pro 
level.  Bob  Dittmeier  (518)  587-4005. 


THEATRE  CRITIC  with  current  metro 
daily  experience  seeks  career  opportun¬ 
ity  with  aggressive  entertainment 
reporting  team.  Any  Zone  OK  For  clips 
and  resume,  write  Box  2703,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WRITER  with  2  -i-  years  experience  and 
extensive  medical/science  education 
seeks  full  time  position  as  medical 
writer  with  newspaper/magazine.  Call 
(804)  623-7605.  Leave  message. 


YOUNG,  DEPENDABLE  journalist  and 
recent  graduate  with  2  years  experience 
seeks  challenging  post  on  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  that  offers  opportunity  to  grow. 
Has  editing,  layout  and  photography 
skills.  Good  clips  and  references.  Can 
start  immediately.  Will  relocate 
anywhere.  Call  Patrick  (203) 
972-1774. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

MAILROOM  MANAGER  with  knowledge 
of  Quipp  stacker,  plastic  wrap.  Idab 
stackers,  48P  Harris  Inserter  and 
equipment.  Now  in  full  charge  of  7  day 
morning  paper.  Circulation  45,000. 
Box  2699,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

RELIABLE,  CREATIVE,  consistent 
newspaper  shooter,  10  years  experi¬ 
ence,  awards,  Missouri  grad  (BJ,  MA), 
National  Geographic  intern,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  large  metro  daily.  Equally 
competent  with  color/B&W;  singles/ 
layouts;  field/studio.  Currently  at  400K 
circulation  daily.  Call  Ed  Vidinghoff  at 
(206)  695-4825. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location 
without  specific  identification 


REMINDER: 

Deadline  for  line  ads  is 
Tuesday,  12  noon  (EST) 
for  the  current  week’s  issue. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY - 

AIDS  obituaries:  death  as  a  rewrite 


By  Richard  I^aermer 

Due  to  the  high  number  of  AIDS 
deaths,  obituaries  have  in  many  cases 
become  investigative  reports. 

For  example,  the  New  York  Times, 
while  it  tries  to  “ascertain  the  cause 
of  death”  in  its  death  notice  reports, 
cannot  always  “nail  it  down,” 
according  to  metropolitan  reporter 
Dick  Shepard,  responsible  for  many 
death-related  articles. 

While  there  is  no  official  policy, 
Shepard  has  discovered  that  “some¬ 
times  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  someone 
died  of,”  especially  when  suspicions 
linger  about  whether  someone’s 
“pneumonia”  was  associated  with 
AIDS. 

“What’s  the  major  point  of  the  obi¬ 
tuary?”  Shepard  asks  himself  each 
time  he  writes  a  story  about  a 
deceased  person.  “This  is  a  story, 
first  of  all.  Is  the  cause  of  death  impor¬ 
tant?  Most  times  [what  is  crucial]  is 
what  the  person  did  in  his  life,”  but  if 
the  cause  of  death  is  a  necessary 
inclusion,  Shepard  seeks  an  answer. 

He  remains  mindful  that  “Today, 
AIDS  is  on  everyone’s  mind.  Our 
minds  are  adjusted  to  a  stereotype.  If 
a  family  says  pneumonia,  how  impor¬ 
tant  is  it  to  bird-dog  this  all  the  way? 
Sometimes  it’s  difficult  to  learn  more 
than  what  the  people  connected  with 
the  death  have  told  you.” 

Often,  Shepard  feels,  they  don’t 
want  the  truth  to  get  into  print. 

He  is  convinced  that  “a  lot  of  jour¬ 
nalism  is  flying  by  the  seat  of  your 
pants  .  .  .  It’s  important  to  honor  the 
wishes  of  the  family”  when  reporting 
a  death.  The  Times,  however,  will  not 
soften  the  language  or  use  euphe¬ 
misms  as  many  newspapers  have 
since  AIDS  came  to  prominence  in 
the  early  1980s. 

Interestingly,  the  Washington 
Post,  which  published  the  story  on 
Congressman  Stuart  McKinney’s 
AIDS  death  in  the  spring,  has  a  policy 
that  states,  “If  they  won’t  give  us  the 
facts,  we  won’t  print  it  as  a  news 
story,”  according  to  obit  writer  J.Y. 
(Joe)  Smith. 

Smith  wrote  a  separate  news  story 
in  the  health  section  last  March, 
“Reporting  AIDS  deaths  reflects  the 
world  as  it  is,”  that  says  in  its  first 
line,  “the  Washington  Post  has  a 


(Laermer  is  a  free-lance  writer.  He 
was  assisted  in  his  research  by  Suki 
John.) 


policy  of  including  the  cause  of  death 
in  its  news  obituaries  whenever  possi¬ 
ble.” 

Smith  advises  that  those  who  want 
to  withhold  the  facts  “can  take  out  an 
ad.  We  will  just  avoid  that  story.” 

In  his  article,  he  questioned 
“whether  any  good  purpose  is  served 
by  listing  AIDS  as  a  cause  of  death  or 
whether  this  is  merely  an  invasion  of 
privacy.” 

He  mentioned  that  a  doctor  had 
said  in  the  space  a  week  earlier  that  it 
only  causes  hurt  for  grieving  families 
to  print  AIDS  as  a  cause  of  death,  but 
Smith  disagreed. 

“The  [doctor]  confuses  different 
interests  .  .  .  those  of  the  news  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  deceased.”  Smith  feels 
that  newspapers  have  a  duty  to  reflect 
the  world  “as  it  really  is.  That  is  the 
whole  point  of  journalism.” 


In  an  interview  he  explained  that 
“There  was  never  a  time  when  the 
Post  wouldn’t  print  that  someone  died 
of  AIDS.  We  consider  the  obit  page 
just  like  any  other  part  of  the  paper.  A 
public  person  —  that’s  who  we’re 
going  to  do  a  news  story  on  —  for¬ 
goes  the  rights  of  privacy  by  living  a 
public  life.  With  a  public  person,  it’s 
hard  to  do  a  straightforward  summary 
of  their  life  without  saying  how  it 
ended.” 

Smith  is  serious  about  his  business. 
“There’s  a  great  democracy  in  death; 
you  violate  that  principle  in  peril  to 
the  human  soul.”  In  the  article  dated 
March  17,  Smith  wrote,  “Privacy  is 
an  issue  largely  because  AIDS  is  stig¬ 
matized  as  a  disease  of  homosexuals 
and  intravenous  drug  users  ...  It  is 
also  true  that  it  is  spreading  to  the  rest 
of  society  ...  It  can  take  public  fig¬ 
ures  and  it  can  take  the  most  humble 
among  us.” 

His  reporting  sensibilities  are  upset 
when  the  “the  family  of  a  public  per¬ 
son  calls  to  say  don’t  print  AIDS  as 
cause  of  death.”  Smith  just  will  not 
acquiesce. 

In  the  case  of  Rep.  McKinney, 
“His  press  office  put  out  a  statement 
that  he  got  it  from  a  blood  transfusion 


back  in  1979.  We  took  it  upon 
ourselves  to  draw  on  facts  known 
regarding  his  behavior,  but  only 
because  his  office  brought  up  the 
question  of  AIDS  and  how  he  got  it. 
His  wife  said  [after  they  disclosed  the 
truth  about  how  he  got  the  disease] 
that  he  never  denied  his  homosexual 
lifestyle.” 

In  San  Francisco,  where  AIDS 
deaths  number  second-highest  in  the 
country,  the  two  dailies  have  inter¬ 
esting  policies  regarding  obituaries 
and  AIDS. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  will 
not  publish  that  someone  had  AIDS  if 
we  “can’t  confirm  it,  or  if  they  give 
indication  that  they  don’t  want  it 
revealed,”  according  to  Alan  Mutter, 
the  city  editor. 

In  terms  of  who  gets  what  coverage 
in  death,  “It  all  depends  on  who  we’re 


writing  about  —  who  is  prominent 
and  who  isn’t. 

“Prominence  has  everything  to  do 
with  the  value  of  a  story,”  he  noted. 
“If  you  [John  Q.  Citizen]  don’t  pay 
your  income  tax,  it’s  not  a  story.  If  the 
editor  of  the  Chronicle  doesn’t  pay, 
then  it’s  a  little  more  of  a  story.  If  the 
head  of  the  IRS  doesn’t  pay,  then  it’s 
a  big  story.” 

The  Chronicle  broke  the  national 
story  on  Liberace’s  cause  of  death. 
Mutter  recalled,  “That  was  an  issue 
we  had  to  look  into.  The  doctor  had 
lied  and  we  had  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
it.  We  saw  it  as  a  duty.” 

After  fact-checking.  Mutter  and  his 
reporters  discovered  that  the  famous 
pianist  died  of  AIDS,  as  they  had 
assumed  from  the  public  figure’s 
worsening  condition. 

He  uses  the  size-of-story  gauge 
when  deciding  on  the  scope  of  an 
obituary.  The  Chronicle,  which  has 
the  only  full-time  AIDS  reporter  in 
the  country,  has  never  used  a 
euphemism  —  they  have  been  asked 
to  —  but  Mutter  is  sure  that  “some¬ 
where  along  the  line  we  wrote  some¬ 
thing  that  inadvertently  went  against 
the  wishes  of  a  family.  That’s  a  prob- 
(Continued  on  page  47} 


“If  a  family  says  pneumonia,  how  important  is  it  to 
bird-dog  this  all  the  way?  Sometimes  iVs  difficult  to 
learn  more  than  what  the  people  connected  with  the 
death  have  told  you.” 
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In  this  presidential  election  year,  The  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution— flagship  publications  of  Cox  Newspapers— are 


dedicated  to  strengthening  the  meaningful  relationship 
between  politics  and  individual  destiny. 

The  presidential  primaries  place  Atlanta  at  the  center 
of  a  fundamental  southern  shift  in  America’s  electoral 
landscape.  You  know  it  as  Super  Tuesday.  And  it 
gives  the  South  unprecedented  political  influence. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  presidential 
debates  on  February  27  and  28  will  showcase  the  fact 
and  friction  of  the  world’s  most  important  job 
interview.  The  last  two  installments  of  our  four-part 
Roper  primary  poll  will  monitor  political  preference 
and  opinion.  And  we  are  dedicating  extraordinary 
resources  to  covering  not  only  Super  Tuesday,  but 
every  other  day  of  the  election  year. 

What  we  will  become  as  a  nation  depends  upon  the 
decisions  of  individuals.  The  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution  will  help  make  those  decisions  informed. 

If  you  are  covering  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in 
Atlanta  and  would  like  to  be  on  our  mailing  list  for 
background  information,  call  or  write: 

Christopher  Riggall 
Public  Relations  Manager 
Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
P.O.  Rox  4689 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30302 
(404)  526-5690 


COX 

ENTERPRISESJNCX 


Atlanta  Constitution  •  Atlanta  Journal  •  Austin  American-Statesman  •  Chandler  Arizonan  Tribune 
Dayton  Daily  News  and  Journal  Herald  •  Grand  Junction  Daily  Sentinel  •  Longview  Daily  News 
Longview  Morning  Journal  •  Lufkin  Daily  News  •  Mesa  Tribune  •  Miami  News 
Orange  Leader  •  Palm  Beach  Daily  News  •  Palm  Beach  Post 
Port  Arthur  News  •  Springfield  News-Sun  •  Tempe  Daily  News  Tribune 
Waco  Tribune-Herald  •  Yuma  Daily  Sun 


Cox  Enterprises  is  engaged  in  newspaper 
publishing,  broadcasting,  cable  television, 
and  other  businesses. 


THE  STORYTELLER 


The  power  of  a  good  storyteller  surprises.  It  can 
explode  into  the  reader’s  consciousness  or  it  can  slip  in  ever 
so  gently.  Rheta  Grimsley  Johnson  fashions  universal  tales, 
woven  from  bits  of  ordinary  people  and  places. 

“Warhol  was  wrong,”  she  says.  “Not  all  of  us  will 
be  famous,  even  for  15  minutes.  I  find  myself  drawn  to  tell¬ 
ing  stories  about  those  whose  stories  might  not  get  told 
otherwise.” 

Unassuming,  compelled  by  a  need  to  write,  Rheta 
Grimsley  Johnson  gives  us  fresh  insights.  Whether  it’s  the 
recollection  of  bouncing  along  dirt  roads  in  the  rural  South 
or  facing  mortality  at  the  sight  of  a  hospital  bracelet  on  a 
parent’s  thin  wrist,  she  uses  her  keen  reporting  skills  to  put 


daily  life  into  larger  perspective. 

Her  column,  written  four  times  a  week  for  The  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  in  Memphis,  is  available  to  more  than  250 
newspapers  through  Scripps  Howard  News  Service.  She  has 
won  the  National  Headliner  Award  for  outstanding  local 
interest  column,  the  Ernie  Pyle  Award  for  human  interest 
writing  and  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors’ 

Best  Newspaper  Writing  Award  for  commentary.  And  she 
was  inducted  into  the  Scripps  Howard  Hall  of  Fame  when  she 
won  Writer  of  the  Year  honors  for  three  consecutive  years. 

Rheta  Grimsley  Johnson.  Observer.  Reporter.  Story¬ 
teller.  One  of  the  more  than  8,000  people  at  Scripps  Howard 
Newspapers. 
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